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Tins work is intended to form a nopidar oompondium 
of whatever is ii.sv ful, iiistrucrive, and interesting; in the 
circle of human luiowlodj^o. A novel ])Ian of ]nd)lieatioJi 
and arraii'^ement aviU be adopted, v\hicli will ])resent 
peculiar ad\antatjjes. Wdtliout fully detailine, the me¬ 
thod, a few of Llicse advantages may be mentioned. 

Each voluDio 3\if 'contain one or more subjects unin- 
terru[)ted and unbroken, and \\ill be aceumpanied by the 
corresponding plates or otbei appropriate illustrations, 
facility of reference will be obtained without fettering 
the work by a continued aljihabetical arrangement.'’ A 
subscriber may omit particular volumes,, or SL<ts of vo- 
liiiiics, without disintegrating his sen*' . 'riiiis each pur¬ 
chaser may form from the ‘‘ C^abeset ” lY (’ycloptedia, 
more or le.s,"-comprehensive, as may suit his me'^uis, taste, 
"or profession. If .a^s.^bscriber desire to discontinue the 
work any stage of publication, the volumes which 
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lie may have received will not lose their value by fApa- 
ration fromttllb rest of the work, since they \fill ^hv^ays^ 
either be complete in themselves, or may be maci&sO at 
a trifling exj)ense. • * 

The purebaaers will never find tlieir j>roperty in this 
work destroyed by the publication of new editions. 
Tlie-arrangement is such that particifIr. * volumes may be 
re-edited or re-w'ritten without disturbing die othersit. 
7'he ‘^‘^C’-vniNET C-vonopa-miA’' will thus be in a siite of 
continual renovation, keeping pace with the never-ceasing 
improvements- in knowledge, drawing within its circle 
from* year to year wliaicver is new, and easting off what¬ 
ever is obsolete, so as to form a constantly modr'nised 
('yclopjedia. Such are a few of the advantages wdiicl|j 
the [iroprietors have to offer to the public, and whichL 
they pledge themselves to realise. ^ 

Treatises on subjects which are technical !iiAl profes¬ 
sional will be adapted, not so much to those who desire 
to attain a ])raclical proficiency, as to those wlio seek ^ 
that portion of information lespccting such matters 
which is generally cxpecte<l from well-educated ])ersons. 
An interest will be imparted to what is abstract by co¬ 
pious illustratioiivS, anti the sciences will he rendered at¬ 
tractive', by treating them “with reference to the most 
familiar objects and occurrences. 

The unwieldy bulk of Kncyclojispdias, not less than the 
abstruse discussions which they contain, has hitherto con¬ 
signed them'to the library, as works of only occasional 
reference. The jiresent work, froi*. its portable form 
and popular style, will claim a place in the drawing¬ 
room and the boudoir. ForiniUg in ilsclf a complete ^ 
library, affording an extensive and infinitely varied 
stort of instruction and amusemfnt, presenting just so 
m\ich oil' every subject as those not professionally en¬ 
gaged in it rcquiiV convenient in size, attractive in form, 
elegant in ilkistratiims, and most moderat^ in expense, 
the Cai^inet Cyclopa2i>ia" will, it is hop«d, be found 
•an object of paramount into^-est in^eywy family. 

To the heads of schools and alljulaces of public educa- 
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tioii J ttic proprietors trust that tliis work will particularly 
reco|ijucn«l itself. ^ ^ * 

* R ^ems sctarcely necessary to adtlj that nothing will 
•be a(nnitted«into the pages of the Cabinet C'i^cl.o- 
PAiDiA” which can have the most remoJ;e tendency to 
offend public or private morals. To enforce the Culdf- 
vatioi\ of religion atid the practice of virtue should be a 
yrincipal object ‘with all who undertake to inforrn the 
public mind ; but with the views just explained, the 
conductor of this work feels these consideralions more 
csfieeially pressed upon his attention. Parents and guard¬ 
ians may, theicfore, rest assured that they will never 
I find necessary to place a volume of the (yAniNET** 
|ieyond the reacli of their children or pupils. 

, The Cauinkt ('venopAioiA not being intended to be 
* fynnod of materials merely compiled from works already 
publishc(*,'**but to consist, as far as possible, of*origmal 
treatises, from the pens of those who are most eminent 
^ ill every branch of knowledge, the C'onductor, for obvious 
reasons, cannot pledge himself to the jirecise extent of 
each departmeiit, nor even to all the .subjects which it 
may be found advantageous to introduve or omit. Never¬ 
theless, it may be di'sirablc to exhibit the plan and prin¬ 
cipal visions of the work^ as they at present jsuggest 

themselves. * 

• • 

J Tar. (.'AniNhT of Nati kal riiiTosopiiY —Iiicludmp Pure Mathematics, 

^ the several hraiiclu't. <j 1 Ph> Sics — C'hoimsliy, &c. S Vol-? 

11. Tiir C’.vtuMsT OK Aii'is —'J’Jic l ino Ait.s—tlic U.scAil Ar^s—- IVIapu- 
lacturcs, iX-c 10 \’ols 

III Till', ('mun'k,! ot i“^'AT»’nAL IliSTonv,. — Zoology-1 BotanyMine¬ 
ralogy — (loology . A^ols. • 

IV. Tjir t'AiUM-.r ok (jr.oi.KAi’iiY. — 'llie History of Cjcographiral I)is- 

covc*r\ — Dcsrriptivc Geography — PliAsical Geognpliy. t> Vols 

V. 'J’m: Cahivi r ok PniMisoriiv —Pohlic.il and Moral — Ucligioii— 

1 a1u( citiuii, &c 0 VoIj. 

VI. Tiif’C vniNiiT OF I.ircTtAn nE. — I.anguagc — Bcllc! Lettres—Hifi- 

toriCN of Litcniture d Vols 

VII. Tnn Cahim.’i of His'ifdiv —Histones of Aaiious Countries^-An. < 
tKiiiifles — Manners and Customs — Mythology — Chronology,, aVc, 

VIII I’liK Caiiinutof Bkkiraphy. — Political, ’'^J.tit.ary, Naval, llchgious. 
Scientific, Poetical, Cl.t.ssical, A-e ill V<^j, 

IX. Tin: Cmjihbt DKmo,vA.Rv ok IaiKu.\-nHE, StfKXcic, am» Art. 
fi Vols 

The extent here asfigned to the work may be considcrcf^ 
on tihe whole as one Yhich it will not surpass, although 
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it ma;j be found expedient in some of the departn cuts 
to al)ridgc^^aml in others to extend, tlie assiglied Jii'nits. 
Facility of reference will be obtained by anne:j*i!^i{^ to 
cacli volnme a copions Index ; and the Nbitli Division 
will form in itself a coin])act C\'(;iiOP kdja, in which 
evflPy name and teim of Art wdll be alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged, and accompanied by a shoH noti* c '^r expla- 
natiop, together with a reference to that volume . C tbn 
work in wliich a more detailed account may'be ibiind. 

Since the plan of the woik does not render a particu¬ 
lar order of jiftjhiication necessary, the volumes will ifot 
siicc6ed each other according to the above sclieme: such 
subjects will appear from lime to time as will sustuin an 
interest by vaiiety during tbe period of jmblication. ;1 

It is not expected that the volumes of tbe (’abinkti 
C vcLopa-’iuA" will be studied for in-ofessional jiurposr.. 
The lawyer, the ])bysieian, and the divine, wn'iDoCck else¬ 
where that profound knowdedge of the details, of their 
respeejive subjects wdiich is necessary to the attainment 
of eminence in their ]»rofcssions. The treatis^is wdiich are 
designed for this work wdll, on the contrary, he suited 
to the ifnwral reaicr, and wdll, therefore, contain Just 
so much information on every subject as those who 
are not, professionally engaged in it require. Since the 
great stimulus to study, immediate utility or ])rofit, will, 
therefore, operate in a less degree in this case, it will he 
tlie inoi^* necessary to invest each subject wdth as many 
adventitious attractions as may be consistent with sound 
reasoning and a ])iire taste. These observations are in¬ 
differently ajiplicahle to every department of the w'ork. 
It may be useful, how'ever, to notice more particularly 
certain subjects. • 

Of tho Art.w iind SrirufTff. 

Attention is caf^'cially invited to this part of the 
work, becausff it is lierc that it will deviate most widely 
from tlie^plan of otlier publications whicls have ap- 
’icarcd uuder the same denomifcatvm. To picsent 
the several arts and sciences ir^ a form wdiich ..shall 
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be lin^Grsally ifttclligible, to render them attractive to 
tlielgciieral reader^ yet, at the same tim^*, to iifculcate 
sonnet principles, and, by transfusing tliroug^i tlio whole 
worM^a philosophic spirit, not only to stimidate thf- dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge, but to raise the tone of the t)ub- 
lic mind, and to awaken a taste fertile conteni])laticn^f 
the works of nature and the rcyjults of art, is the great 
objeel to be acffomplisbed. That this end may be at¬ 
tained, it will be necessary, as far as possible, to "divest 
science of its technicalities ; to abandon its cbii ventional 
language ; to dispense with tln'se great aids to expres¬ 
sion dinivcd from ])cculiar forms of notation ; awd to 
unfold its truths in the colhxpiial phraseology of or¬ 
dinary life. To ilo all this, without sacrificing that 
soundness of reasoning, and those fine generalisations 
which constitute the of true science, and alone 

(distinguish^ it from knowledge merely practical, is pos¬ 
sible to tliose only wJio are conversant n itli its most 
profonnk4 details. Impressed with this conviction, the 
Conductor has thought it advi>*ablc to solicit tlie aid of 
some of the hi.ghest charactcis in tlie scientific world. 
In stating this, it is gratifying to add, that his exertions 
have been crowned witli success. 

An ojiiiiion is eiitertai'^ed by some eminent nu'ii 
unfavourable to what is called PopnkTi' SMence.” 
^J^liis feeling has probably originated from tlie superli- 
cial and unsound chaiacter of many of the works which 
have lately (.‘fleeted that style. Tlic names of *tlie per¬ 
sons who iU'c engaged in tlie scientific department 
of the work are the strongest guarantee which can he 
offered that the treatises wliieli will compose the Caki- 
Nior (yVeLOP/KDiA shall never be numbered in this 
class. 

4 

Of Iris tory an ft Biography. f 

The volumes of history, like t^^ose of science and 
art, will be (^.opular, in the just sense of tlie term. Ex¬ 
cluding dry details of unimportant actions, i?nd tedious 
distpiisitioiis on ..bstfact subjects, they will present iif 
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a connected series all those events which confrlbule to 
the gr5at cnd^if history — the knowledge of lyaii. frhe 
materials will be drawn from the most original s#urf:cs.* 
Whift; is historically certain will be distinguishcTl^from 
that which is ^nly presumed with probability, and both 
■vtfllWie carefully set apart from what is merely legendary. 
Tales which have been hallowed by* anticpiity, or per¬ 
petuated by the fascination of poetry, will I'."* admitted 
because they hav^e been gradually mixed up and nsso 
ciated witli much that is real and truly useful ,* but thc^ 
will bear the ^tamp of fiction full upon them. Debris 
of savage ferocity will not be held up to admiration 
under tlic names of valour and heroism ; and iiitustice 
and rapacity, so often praised under the name of ainbi-^ 
tion, will be exposed in their true colours, and stigma-* 
tised with historic infamy. AVhile a spirit of freedom’ 
will be •encouraged, the benefits of order awd^ subordi¬ 
nation will be strongly enforced botli by exam])le and 
precept. No party politics whatever will be admitted 
into the Cabinet CYCLoP/^j-nirA : the cultivation of virtue, 
and the diffusion of sound political wisdom, will be its 
great and leading objects. 

Much that has been said of history may also be aj)- 
plied to Biography. In tb ' latter, however, we must 
not lose sight of that which will always constitute its 
greatest charm, — the delineation of personal chr.- 
racter. The lives of eminent jiersons are often closely 
connected with the political events of their times. Ilciicc 
it will frequently be necessary to intro<lucc historical 
matter into biographic sketches. Kxcept where it is 
necessary to give connection to the narrative, or to illus¬ 
trate personal character, such matter must, how,ever, be 
sparingly used, as it is desirable not to rejieat uiiueccs- 
sa.'qly in ,^one dejiartment of the work what has been 
already introduced in another. Detailed lives will be 
given of conspiciuus characters only, all of minor 
importance being consigned to the Lexico^^raphical de¬ 
partment.* 

Printed by A. & R Spoitiswoode, 
t'cw-Street-Sqii re. 
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iM iioniifTioN,—^vANnERiVf; I'Jioprxsrrv or vkiaiitive :mav, 
— ‘.row oRowjji OF ofoohaphy. — the ijmuifws. — the 

MOSAK; tlK.VJS/S- —SIMPLE COSMOLOCJY. -THE PIHI KICIANS. 

-ANriQUlfV OF TKEIll NAVIGATIONS. -Xlll'lll OR-SC UniTV. 


jLhr history of the progress of geogi aphical knowledge 
is calculated more than that of any otlicr branch of 
Ivarning to illustrate the progressive civilisation of man¬ 
kind. It has for its object, in some measure, the diffu¬ 
sion of the species, but is more immediately connected 
wi,th the advancement of navigation and commeicial en¬ 
terprise. Instead of confining the attention to the 
fortunes of a particular copnmunity, it carries the eye of 
the enquirer continually abroad, to survey all the nations 
of the earth, to mark the knowledge they olitained of one 
another, and the extent of their mutual acquaintance. 

The principal pharm of .savage life ar‘‘ji 4 g^,^from the 
unlimited range which it allows over the face Oa ’laturc. 

T. ' , u. 
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Those who have once tasted Ihe pleasure? of roviyg at 
large through woods and inountaiiiSj can mevor after¬ 
wards f«el happy under the restraints of society. Curi¬ 
osity and the love of action, no less tliali their wants, 
must have continually urged the earliest inhabitants of. 
ihe globe to exj)lore all the varieties of its surface. Pas¬ 
toral tribe^ feel an interest in learning the nature of the 
country in the vicinity of their ervampments, the 
of its pastures, and the rivers which flow through anJ 
refresJi it. But the observations of a rude age are seldom 
accumulated beyond the Avants of the present moment. 
The movements by which those nomadcs acquire th(' 
knowledge along wdth the possession of new regions, 
generally lead to a total forgetfidness of their old habita¬ 
tions ; little correspondence is maintained by those wdio 
migrate with those who remain hehind: so that in a 
short time tlu‘ geographical knowledge of migratory 
nations is reduced to obscure and fading traditions. 

W^licn men in the progi'ess of their nngyad’ons reach 
the sea coast, the love of gain as well as of adventure^ 
soon impel them to launch ujion tlie waves, and direct 
their course to distant countries. But the complicated 
art of navigation requires many ages to bring it to per¬ 
fection. Science alone can give certainty to the observ¬ 
ations of the mariner ; and the discoveries of the early 
navigators w'erc as peri-shable as they were vaguely de¬ 
scribed. Besides, in proportion as the spirit of adven¬ 
ture prevailed among the motives of the earliest expedi¬ 
tious, a corresponding de&ire to indidgc in exaggeration 
and romantic fiction disfigured all the relations which 
remain of them. ^Ponder and credulity, however, are 
the natural characteristics of an early age, and we must 
not regard as wholly fabulous those accounts of anti¬ 
quity, in which we find a few^,threads of consistent fact, 

^ interwoven wdth much that is absolutely incredible. 

' Geography of the Hebrews. 

The car];;i't geographical records wlij^ch remain to us 
are tl^/ of the sacred scriptures. Tlie Hebrews them- 
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sel'^es, an infand and pastoral nation, had probably but 
little dircvt acquaintance with distant countries. ^ For 
their knowledge of commerce, and of the nations with 
which it ot^rned a correspondence, they were perhaps 
cliiefly indebted to the Egyptians and PJnrntcians: but 
the account which Moses gives of the first progenitors 
of mankind, and of the nations which sprung from them. 
Is unquestionably derived from peculiar sources. 

All the nations of the old w'orld distinctly known to 
the sacred historian, are reduced by him to the families 
of Shem, Ham, and Japhet. The children of t'nese pa¬ 
triarchs are also enumerated by him, and each of them 
aj)jfc„ars as the founder of a nation ; but in those early 
ages it is impossible to affix with certainty to any region 
a name which properly belongs to a wandering liorde. 
Tlie Mosaic account ((Genesis x.^, however, is a jnccious 
record of the manner in which the knowledge of the 
e^iVdi was enlarged by tlie disj)ersion of the human 
species. ‘ 

'rhe family of Shorn comprised the pastoral nations 
which were "^spread over the plains hetw^cen tlie Euphrates 
and the shores of the Mediterranean, from Ararat to 
Arabia. The Hebrews themselves were of this stock, 
and the resemblance of their language w ith the Aramoan 
or ancient Syriac, and with Arabic, sufficiently jirovcs 
tlie identity in race of what ar^\ called the Semiitic 'la- 
tioiis. There is no difficulty in assigning to each of the 
§ons of Shem his ])roper situation. Elam founded tlio 
‘ Kingdom of Elymeis, Assur that of Assyria, and .'vrani 
the kingdom of Syria or Arania*a, a name still clearly 
preserved in tliat of Armenia. From Arpliacsad were 
dcscemled the Hebrews themselves, and the various 
tribes of Arabia; and this close affinity of origin w'as 
ahvaya manifest in the language and in the intimate 
correspondence of these tw^o nations. Some of the names « 
given by Moses to the children of Shorn arc still used 
in Arabia as local designations: thus there is still a 
district in that country called IlavVah; the 
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name p,iven to Sana by the sacred bistoiiaii, is not^^et 
quity obsolete. '• 

(ii»s^‘cndants of Ham constituted the most civil¬ 
ized and industrious nations of tlie Mosaic ap:e. The 
sons of that palriaich were Cusli, IVIizraim^ Plult;, and 
Canaan. 'J’he name of Ham is identical with that of 
Chinn, or CAinnia,, by which Kgyi)t has in all a^cs been 
called by its native inhahitimts^ andil/fc:/* or 3Iizi. 
the name by which the same country, or more pro])erl)f 
the J^elta, is known to 'J’urks and Arabians. '^I’lie land 
of appears to signify Libya in general; and the 

name (Jinsh, though sometimes used vaguely, is oh- , 
viouiily a[)‘»lied to the southern and eastern partv of 
Arai)iu. The names of .SV/Z/O, Siihtali, llaamiih, and 
Shchu, cliilthen of Caish, long survived in the geogra- 
pJiy of Ajahia. 

Tlie posteiityof Canaan rivalled the children of Miz- 
raim in tl\e early splendour of arts and cultivatkm. 
Though the ( '.mauT»ites, ])roperJy speaking, avi<l Nhe Phm- 
jiieians weie so})arated fiom each other by Mount Caimel, 
yet as the same spiiit of industry anitriatcd botli, the) 
may here, iii a geilcial sense, he cotisidered as one 
people. The Pluenieians possessed the knowledge of 
the Kgvplians/free from the superstitions reluctance of 
the laltm to venture n])on the sea. Tlieir local position 
naturajly engaged ilicm in commercial enterprise: — 

and the holder of the C/unaanites was from Salon, as 
thou goest to Cierar unto Gaza.’^ Their chief cities, 
Tyr^ ami Sidcn, had reached the highest degree of com¬ 
mercial opulence when the first dawn of social polity 
was only commencing in Greece. J)amasciis, one of tlie 
oldest cities in the world, remains as a monnmerit of the 
first inlijibitant'^. The great siqicriority of the people on 
that coast above the Ilehrows the time of Closes, is 
, ehaily shown in the language of holy writ. When 
Josliiia and t|ie other cliiefs, who were sent by the pro¬ 
phet to observe ami report on the land of (.'anaan, re¬ 
turned, said, “ We came unto ^he land whither 

thou se^uest us. and surelv it floweth with iriilk and 
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hoivy. Nevertlicless, people be strong that dwell in 

the laiidj /fnd the cities are walled and very great.” • In 
fine, tl^ey conclutle, ‘‘We be not able to go#n^> against 
this people, ^br they are very gieat.” AVhile the (’a- 
naanites inhabited walled ainl populous cities, the Hebrews 
dwelt in tents like the brethren of Joseph, \^io declaro<l 
to Idiaraoh, Thy servants are shepherds, both wc and 
fflso our fathers.” • 

The warlike children of tfaphet, the Japetus of the 
irreeks, have far surj)assed the other posterity of Noah 
in the extent of their possessions. All the Indo-fcntonic 
.nations, stretching without interru]nion fioijfi the extre¬ 
mity of western Europe through the i)eninsulp of India « 
to the island of (Jeyloii, may be considered as derived 
from this coininon ancestor. The l^urkish nation also, 
occu|)ying tlic elevated countries of central Asia, boast 
tlie same descent. Their own traditions accord i)i this 
reject with the Mosaic history ; and indeed the afjni- 
ties of langtiage, which are still evident among all the 
nations of llie Ja])Ctian family, fuUy confirm the relation 
t)f tlie sacred writer. I'lic meaning of Japhet's name 
in the Sanscrit language, Yapdti, or lord of the earth, 
bears a sense which is well adapted to the numbers and 
the eminence of his descendants. • 

The eldest of Japhet’s sons was Goincr, who, Jose¬ 
phus tells us, was the father of 4 the Celts. ]\rag%g, w'e 
raus^ be contented to suppose, was the founder of some 
^jcythian nation. In Ma^lai we may recognize the^an- 
*cestor of the Medes. I'hc posterity of Javan and Tnbal 
and IMeshecli and Tiras may be traced from Ararat, 
always called by its inhabitants, through IMirygia 

into Kiirope. 'rubai and Meshech left their names to 
the Tihareiii and Mosclii, Armenian tribes, whose early 
migrations apjiear to hav(^ extended into Mcesia. In like 
manner the 'J'hracians may have owed their origin to 
J iras. ♦ 

Ashkenaz, the son of Gomcr, is thought to be that 
Ascanius whose ifame so frequently occurs iilT'fl'he ancient 
topography of l^hrygia, and from whom, j)rohably, the 
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Euxine, at first the A.vinc sea^ derived its appellation. 
Ill J'o^arniah we see the proper ancestor of ^the Arme¬ 
nian natfoBs, and it is even asserted of the I'lirlys. 

Javan was the Jon of the (rreeks, the father of, the 
loniuns. In the names of his sons we find fresh proofs 
of the consistency of the Mosaic history. Jn Elishah 
we see tlie origin of Elis or Hellas. The name of Tar- 
shish is sii])posed, with little fotindation, m refer t!b 
Tarsus in (’ilicia. Kittim means Cyprus^ and Uclaniin 
or Rodaniin is understood to apply to the island Rhodes. 
— ijy these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands.V It is impossible to read this ethnograf)hi-« 
, cal sketch ol’ the sacied historianwho ascends to th^first 
origin of uuinkind^ without admiring its comprehensive¬ 
ness and consistency. 

It is impossible to fix with precision the eastern limit 
of Moses's geographical knowledge. “ 'I’he dwellings of 
the^sons of Joctan,” he says, ^Mvere from Afeahnf !is 
thou gocst unto Sfplmry a mount of the This 

Srphfir may ])OssihIy be the first range ^f the snowy 
mountains of l^aropamisuSy called also,by the 
ancients. But that the accurate knowledge of Moses 
did not extend to the confines of India is evident from 


the gloss whicli ho adds, a mountain of thefCu.vt," wdiich 
is, in factjf*the signification of the word. Svphar is ap- 
])IK.'(l ill goner.al to ihc^-East, w'hilc Oph'tr, on the other 
hand, means the TTest, or Africa. , 

'l^he institutions of the HehrciVvS were calculated t/j 
discourage au intercourse w'ith stiangers. The brilliant 
commercial enterprises in which Solomon engaged were 
discontinued by his successors, and e\cn the fleets of 
that prince were navigated by the servants of the ki\ig 
of Tyre. This restricted communication w-ith foreign 
nations rendered it, of course, impossible to accpiirc any 
enlarged or correct knowledge of the earth; and we do 
not find in '-tlie prophetic writings any trace of geo¬ 
graphical information much exceeding that w'hich was 
possessed \)y Moses. Some, indeed, have imagined the 
Ophir of scripture to mean Peru j and the Tarshish from 
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wliifh the fle^ts of Solomon returned every three years, 
hrir.i^ing gold, and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks,*' 
lias gi^en rise to innumerable learned d'yjcf lisitions. 
Tarsus in Cfticia (which, by the way, was not a sea¬ 
port), as well as Tartessus in Spain, are out of the 
question ; for the ships of Solomon were launched from 
E/iongeber in the Red Sea, and ivory, apes, and peacocks 
are obviously Indian produce. Many eminent scholars 
have supposed the word Tarshiah to be a Phteiiician 
ejdthet of the sea in general; but though this interpre’ta- 
tion serves very well to explain the expression* ships 
. of Tarshish,*’ it only increases the difficultly of a three 
yenPii* voyage to Tarshiah. Others have imagined two^ 
places of* the same name, one in the East and the other 
in the West. But the most ingenious of the conjectures 
offered to clear u]) these flifficulties is that which ex¬ 
plains the name Tarffhish as an epithet derived from the 
Salftscrit language, in which Tar-desa signifies the silver 
country. The languages of India, owing to the great 
trade and civilization of the pcojile wffio sjioke them, are 
known to have contributed many terms to the Arabic and 
Hebrew tongues ; and as the Indian legends make fre¬ 
quent mention of a silrer country beyond the sea, it is 
not very improbable that the Arabians ado^itcd from them 
this vague and wandering appellation. Tarf^hhhj then, 
to the Phmnieians (who receivt^l the language as^^well as 
meiy^handize of the East through the Arabians) was an 
expression of extreme latitude, and applicable with equal 
Justice to o])posite quarters of the globe. 

J’owartls the north the geographical knowledge of ^he 
Hebrews never extended beyond the Caucasus; and in 
the north-east it was confined within equally narrow 
limits. The Chalda>ans, who ajipear to have descended 
from the further shores rff the Casiuaii Sea, are described 
by the prophet Jeremiah as coming from the ends of the 
north and the sides of the eartli. Wi*h Egypt and 
Arabia the early Hebrews were well acquainted; but 
towards the WeSt their knowledge hardly I’Cached as far 
as the shores Greece. 


• B 4 
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The cosmological ideas scattered through the scrip¬ 
tures are few in numher, and of extreme simplicity. In 
the proj)tiicJ^ic writings many traces may he found of an 
ojunion that heaven^ or the mount of tlft Lord^’* jvas 
in the North.* The earth was evidently considered to 
he a [)lain, surrounded, perhaps^ hy the ocean, wliich was 
again enclosed hy the clouds of heaven. Such are the 
oi>iinons expressed hy .Job, the sublimest of '’ll poets. 

Jle hath compassed tJie waters with bounds, until ^in 
the places wliere) the day and night come to an ciid : 
and again he says, “ At'^hereupon are the foundations 
of the earth fastened ? or, who laid the corner-stone 
tlicreof or, who &lmt up the sea with doors (bot?nd- 
arics); when it hrat'c forth, as if it had issued out of the 
W'omh; w hen I made the elou<l the garment thereof 
7'he general alJusions wliich occur in scripture to tlie 
earth and its creation, are not more remarkable for the 
subiime language in which tlicy are conveyed, than for 
tlieir perfect IVcedom from fanciful and 'sutjtle spe¬ 
cula lions. 

'J’lu* PhaMiicians, the greatest maritime people of an¬ 
tiquity, have, uniortiinately, not transmitted to us any 
wiitiiigs whatever. AV'^e know of their enterprises only 
from sciij)ture,^ and from the scattcre<l notices of CTi-cek 
and Latin authors. AA"c have seen that they w^cre the 
pilqts v/ Solomtai’s fleetand, as often as Egyptian shi])sr 
are mentioned hy ancient authors, we are sure to And 
tliem manned ami guided hy Phamiciaiis. 'fhis people 
weie, in fact, the merchants of tlie ligyptians, whose 
laws and religion were at all times unfavourable to ma¬ 
ritime adventure : tliey were, in fact, the foreigiftucr- 
chants of Mgyid in the flourishing days of the hundre(T- 
gated Thehes ; and the astonishing monuments which 
remain to prove the ancient wealth and grandeur of that 
kingdom may render us less incredulous wdth respect to 
the naval proflciency of a kindred people. 'I'lie survey 
of Egypt made by Joseph, the storing of corn in the 
several disti'Kts, to meet tlie exigencies of impending 
* Tsauh, xiv. f Job, xyvi. xxxviii. 
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famine, and the f^eneral use of money in tliat country, 
all besjieak ?l degree of social order and economy, a 
familiarity with the routine of commercial dealiji^, which 
is t^’yly astonifliing at so early an age. Seven liundred 
•years later, at the siege of Troy, tlic Greeks were unac¬ 
quainted with the use of money. 

The Phmnicians participated in the civilization of the 
Egyptians: they profit<i»I by supplying that luxurious and 
wealtliy nation with foreign commodities ; and, uniting 
to the knowledge which flourished in Thebes and Mern- 
phis a disposition to navid enterprise, Ave may*easily 
^‘onceh’^c that they soon attained a considerable ])rofi- 
* cien c? in aU the arts of navigation. The numerous 
colonies which they planted on the shores of the Euxine, 
the Mediterranean, .and the Atlantic, beyond the Straits 
of (Jibraltar, attest the extent of their early voyages. 

This entcrjirising nation may in like manner have oe- 
casi<ilia]ly leacheil Jiidiafrom the lied Sea. I’lnenicians 
piloted the ships of Solomon in their three years’ voyages 
to 'raisliisli. ^ 'J’he great length of time reipiircd for 
these voyages betrays the timid ])rogrc\ss of early navi¬ 
gation, and may, perhajes, have pievented their frequent 
repetition ; btU the regular communication with India 
was certainly maintained through the Arabs, who, when 
they saw strange nations circumnavigating their penin¬ 
sula, were not slow to learn the ai’yantages of their hiter- 
medi-jte position. 

^•The Plnenician colonies, Utica, C^artJiage, and (hades, 

or Cailiz, wore founded between the twelfth and eighth 

centuriOvS before the ('hristian era : but the seas of the 

■ 

VV'^est were probably exjdored for ages heforc settlements 
vvele formeil at such a distance from the parent state. 

Thus we lind that tlu‘ Plmeniciaus had, at least a thou¬ 
sand years before the birth :>f Christ, explored the western 
ocean, and at the same time navigated the Euxine Sea 
and the Arabian Gulf, 'rheir geographical knowledge 
must, therefore, have been extensive; yet the illiberal 
jealousy which induced them to conceal tlieii*discoveries 
has thrown a de,'q> shade upon their fame. The arts. 
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refinement^ and commercial wealth of ihe’lMui'nici^ns in 
remote ages can be now but imperfectly estirtiate<l by the 
records* \^hicb remain of them. Tlic pyraiyids and 
colossal ruins of J^gypt visibly demonstrate the greatness 
of that kingdom to remote posterity : tlie commercial 
cnterj)rise and maritime skill of the Phoenicians have 
left Ijehind no such adequate or durable memorials. 
Vicissitudes in the arts and in* the enligiiu’'uient of 
mankind often occurred in the ancient world, Iroji; die 
difficulty and expense of multiplying books ; and it js 
interesfting to observe in the present instance tlnat the 
geographical knowledge of the Plneiiicians in the fiibu-. 
lous times of Greece may probably liave embra(5fcd as 
large a portion of the earth as that of the Romans in 
the flourishing age of Augustus. 
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The trade of the Phoeuicians necessarily brought them 
soon into ^rrespondence with the Greeks who were 
scattered over the islands and the shorq^s of the jEgean. 
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Tlieir. inanufa<fturccl mcrcHandizc, which awakened the 
admiration 6f a rude i)cople, was l)artercd for the na¬ 
tural pr(^ductioiis of the land, and, perhaps, mure fre¬ 
quently for slices. Thus the prophet ICzekiel mentions 
tlie i)luc and purple from the isles of Elisha ; and at tlie 
same time he .says, Javan, 'J’ubal, and Mesliech w^ere 
tliv merchants: tliey traded the persons of men and ves¬ 
sels of brass in tliy maiikct.** The nature of the motives 
which actuated tlie (Greeks in their earliest naval enter¬ 
prises is sufficiently manifest from the first paragraph of 
Herodotus, who ascribes the origin of the wars b«tween 
tlie (jlrecks and iiarharians to a series of piratical abduc- 
' tions* Jo, rlaughter of the king of Argus, was carried 
away by the Phcenicians. Jiuropa was then taken off‘ 
from 'I'yre by the Octaus; Jason eloped with IVfedea j 
and w-hen her father, the king of Colchis, demanded 
com])ensation, it w'as refused, says tlie historian, because 
tlic I'oinplaints of Inachus, the father of lo, had been 
neglected l))k her ravishers. Then follow'ed reprisals 
and the rape of Helen. 

ATar is the only art exercised by fierce and uncivilized 
nations, and captives are their only merchandize. 7’he 
PhiKincians, no doubt, fomented the feuds by which 
their maikets were supplied : the moralily^of tlieir deal¬ 
ings sunk to the level of their iniquitous traffic, 'file 
love of gain has never been very scrupulous ; and w't* 
may,safely conclude, that the merchants of Sidon im- 
ji*)sed uj)on the (Jreeks by the same fraudnleiit arts 
W'hieh (Miristiaii nations practised so many centQries 
later upon the simple inhahitaiits of the now worlcL 
Hence it is that Homer, who so often celebrates the ex¬ 
cellence of Sidoiiian aitists, reproaclies the nation in a 
strain approacliing to acrimony, witli insatiable covetous¬ 
ness and base; dishonesty : he paints them, indeed, as the 
enemies of tlie human race, doing all manner of ini¬ 
quity to men.” 

The knowledge of letters, however, which the Creeks 
receiv’^ed from tlic* Phoenicians, will prohahly-com pen sate, 
in the opinion of posterity, for all the injuries which 
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may have been committed in the incipient corrcspoiul- 
cryje of the two nations. The Greeks posse^ised a lively 
curiosity*a boldness and force of intellect, webgfittecl to 
open all the recesses of miexploied natiirj. d'liey^wcre 
equal to otluM- nations of antiquity in the \i'vidness of 
their iina^inatioiis, and were miuh supeiior to them in 
the spirit of philosophical observation. T’^'dike the 
PhaMiieianKj who •jjrudpjed the world the participati )i of 
their knowledge, the (irecks weie as communicative as 
they were curious, and preferred fume to the ]>iofits of a 
sordid* policy. 

There was a sjdendour in the first dawn of Grecian 
literature which announced t!ie glory of its meridian 
beams. Homer united all the leaniij’g of his time to ail 
the vigour of poetic genius. 'J’here is little connected 
with the manners or enlightenment of his age which may 
not be learned from his wikings ; and he was the first, 
to use the weighty testimony of Strabo,-who was‘well 
versed in geography. The task will be a# agreeable as 
it is essential to our jmrpose, to collect froiu thejiages of 
the venerable poet the extent of his aeipuiintance with 
the surface of the earth. 

The ocean was regarded by Homer as a great river 
whicli visited# in its course every portion of the eartli. 
In the centre of the shield made by \'nlcau for Achilles 
w/ts ^escribetl the hahi^alde earth, and beyond that, along 
tile mat gin of the disc, ran the strength of the th)ods 
of ocean.” Whether Homer believed that Greece ivas 
in file centre of the earth, is a particular of his cosmo¬ 
graphy which he has not disclosed to us; hut it certainly 
was not in the centre of the portion which was known 
to him. 

In the enumeration of the allied forces assembled be¬ 
fore Troy, the poet names aW the states of Greece with 
interesting minuteness. Thvhos, Athena^ Corihthj and 
iMcedcnnon jvere already distinguished. He displays a 
partial knowledge of Maceilmiin^ and a perfect acqnaint- 
irilce with tlie Cyclades and larger islunds. I'lie auxi¬ 
liaries of the Trojans were the Trd the Pelasyians; 
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ihv Ma^oniaits ; tlie Carians, spcalving a strange lan¬ 
guage ; tile *f^yvfan.H and So/i/udf to the south of Ihese ; 
tlien llic,.//'/n?i or Aramiti, stretcliing from CiU<®ia into 
Syria; the Pflryguina came from Aficania, an inland 
ilistrict. From the shores of the Black Sea there came 
to the aid of Priam llie Paphhi(joni(iU6‘ who dwelt on 
the hanks of the PartheninSj and the Halixouidns from 
Afyhfij afar, where the** earth produces silver.” These 
last were the Chalybes inhabiting the mountains round 
Trebizond, the mineral riches of which arc not yet e:t- 
hausted. The Croiuhu^ and Cytornfi oi Komer 

'were aftei wards included in the territory o^^AmaatriSy 
'‘the n?odorn Ainasia; and the hills of Cyforo, crowmed 
with superb forests, supplied with naval timber the dock¬ 
yards of Sinope. 

On the western side of the Black Sea llomcr was 
ac({uainted with the Thrncian.Sy the MorsianSy and the 
“ 11 fpyonatlgiy living on mares’ milk, the justest of men, 
long-lived, ami exempt from care.” These weic the ih- 
Jialmants of the country aftei wards posschsed liy the 
Saiinatians. 'I'hey were e\ident)y nomadic; and it is 
lemarkahle, that the rejnitation ol’ virtue anil justice 
which later wiiters generally gave the ycythians (as the 
vvandoiing nations on the shores of the Bux-^ne were long 
vaguely designated) were already ascribed to them by 
the oldest of the Greek poets, y might bo snpposeil, 
inilood, from the hint of spotless innocence, that Homer 
here touciieil the verge of his knowledge; but as he is, 
]Teiliaps, the most carefully minute of all jioets, and has 
usually a reason for every thing he says, it is much more 
likely that there was something in the religious habits 
aniUdoctrines of those Asiatic tribes which compelled tlie 
veneration of iheCirecks. 

The fame of Fgypt offered the poet a fertile theme. 
He celebrates the wealth of Thebes and its hundred gates, 
from each id' which it could send forth 200 -armed men. 
In a spiiit of simplicity he mentions the rankness and 
aromatic cliaracto of Egyptian vegetation ; the skill of 
die people in the^use of drugs; and the nepenthes, pro- 
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bal)ly opium^ by wliicli they cured oven tlie ])ainR of 
g»ef. With the nriciition of hJgypt lie coTiidcs tliat of 
Libya•awd of the Krembi, the name of the ^Argbs in the 
East. In Libya/’ says the jioet, no man feels^want, 
neither the king nor the shepherd ; shee]) yean three times 
in the yij^ar, and the lambs have horns at their birth.” 
These latter facts arc correct, as well as the custom^ of 
tlic Africans, from which the Eotophnyi or {ul'^’i-caters 
obtained their designation. Though Homer did not k.» ‘w 
fndia, locally or by name, yet he seems to have been 
a^varc’ that there were black men to the east of that part 
of the ci^rth with wrhich he was acquainted, 'rims, 
he says, Neptune visited tlie yEthiopians, ‘‘ the fSrlhest* 
of men, who are divided in two, some under the rising 
and some under the setting sun.” When Homer makes 
Mcnclaiis visit, in the course of his voyage, the SifloHtans, 
Libyans,' and Lyrmbi, he ajipears to be ignorant that the 
IMediterranean and Red Seas are separated from* eneh 
o^ier by the Isthmus of Suez ; neither was^iie acquainted 
with the seven mouths of the Nile, lli^ ignorance on 
these points was admitted by his warmest admirers in 
aneieiit times. ^ 

Menclans, while relating in the Odyssey the liistory 
of Ids voyag«^s, boasts on several occasions of the wealth 
he aecumulatcd by piratical depredations. Indeed, it is 
manifest that piracy -vj^'as a common, perhaps an honour¬ 
able, profession in those days. Naval w'arfare was.by no 
means unknown to the Hreeks, as appears by Hointr's 
making mention of boarding pikes. Yet their vessels, 
such at least as were built by Ulysses at the island of 
Circe, "were nothing more than large boats with one mast 
and sail, and with a small fore deck on which the cable 
was coiled: on or below tin's deck the chief of the crew 
took his rest when circumsta.^ces prevented his landing, 
T'hesc slight vessels of the Homeric age were painted red 
with miniu n, procured, most probably, from Sinope. 
Homer seems to have thought a voyage across the sea 
from Crete to Egypt a singularly bold adventure. 

Though the gods of Homer and otJ>er early Grecian 
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])OCtS frequently resorted to iKtliiojiia to celebrate their 
iesth ities, yat neither*the South nor theKast can be looked 
upon as J,he rq^ion of fable in the primitive gyec^raphy 
of the fhe(;ks.* AV^ien we turn to the M’^est and North, 
w’c KiVl a much larger share of mythic story mingling itself 
with the slender materials of certain information. The 
straits wliich separate Italy and Sicily arc tlic portals 
wdft'ch conduct Homer to the regions of fable; all beyond 
tliein is marvellous, and it is in this quarter alone that 
tile jiicLiires of the poet lose the colour of reality. «(lPf 
Siedy b(* had some faint knowledge; the names ftf the 
L^iraui and Strt>/i had reached him, and the account of 
•die C'^'olops is too true a picture of savage life to allow 
us to suppose it a mere sketch of fancy. ''I'hc picture 
of men who, “ relying on the gods for subsistence, 
neither sow nor reap ; who live in caves on the tops of 
mountains, without laws or a chief, and not rnrimj fhr 
one ihtioiher ; and who are ignorant of the use of ships, 
))y which the luxuries of life are dilfused such a j)ic- 
tiire, itib evident, is drawn with tidelity from the rudest 
condition of savage life. 

From Sicily T'lysses is conducted by the poet to the 
isles of il^olus, from whom the hero obtains a bag con¬ 
taining the winds: with this present be sete sail, and is 
wafted gently homewards. On the tenth day Ithaca is 
already in sight, when, overcome^with fatigue, he ^uiv 
luckily Mis asleep, and his companions cut the hag, sup- 
pof^ng it to he filled with treasures. Jnstanily the winds 
rfisli forth, and a hurricane arises, wdiich drives tlie si?ip 
hack to the isle of iEolus. I'he next place which Ulysses 
reaches is the country of the ZjceatrygonSy a race of can- 
nihaJs ; and it is historically important to observe, that 
Homer places these fairly in the region of the miraculous. 
He next arrives at /KfeOy th® island of Circe, from which 
he appears to lose sight altogetlier of the land of cer¬ 
tainty. The hero, receiving the instructions of Circe, 
crosses the ocean to tin* shores of IVoserjiinc, to the place 
where the ^Vcheron* Periphlegetlion, and other tributary 
rivers flow into the Styx. Sailing the wdiole day, he 
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comes at last to the ends of the ocean, •where tlie Ciin- 
mersiaus dwell, \vrap])cd in prt>foUnd gloojn ' for they 
see neitl^er the risinfj; nor tlie setting r>un, hut the veil of 
night is constantly spread above thcniA Having here 
visited the infernal regions, he re-ernhaiks, (juiN the 
ocean, ami reaches the isle of ('irce in the simi-otli sea at 
the first Appearance of Aurora. On his voyage home¬ 
ward afterwards he jiasses tlie* Planrln , wanderfng 
rocks, escapes the Sirens, with the dangers of > ,;!f<f and 
Vhiiryhdis^ and thus returns once more within the ci.'dc 
of probability. 

It is in vain that coinnieiitators and scholiasts have 

T 

endeavoured to give precision to Homer’s geogiiodiy o*' 
the W^est. In vain they exhaust their learning to ]»rove 
that TJlysscs did not really sail into the Atlantic ; yet 
tljc poet expressly says that ho reached even the utter¬ 
most hounds of tiic ocean. Ihit what business h.l^e 
chart and compass in the ocean of the eaily Grecian yoels? 
lY is true that Ulysses made hut one day’s sail iVom 
file isle of C.’irce ; but then it must be observed, that in 
that island were the choirs of Auroia and the rising of 
the siiii, so that the ends of the ocean could not he far 
off; beddes, it is unreasonable to limit the speed of the 
mariner who protiteil from tlic counsels of a goddtss, 
and who could occasionally freight his sliip with the 
winds of Jl^olub. Some learned scholais liave fix\ ,1 on 
tIie’’])ron)Oiitory of C’lrca'i, once nearly insulated by the 
Pontine marshes, as the island of the nymgh ; and at a 
suitable distance they have found the Styx and dcscc.it 
of Avernus. 'fliey thus inadvertently bring (’inimeria 
and its perpetual darkness into the smiling clime of Italy. 
The same system finds in Strongyle the once wamlering 
rocks, and in Lipari the domain of Eolus. But in fact 
die old hard's geographical in formation beyond the 
nearest shores of Italy is purely Ifes'perianj that is to 
say, it is wholly derived from myths and traditions^ 
without the slightest reference to distance or local details. 
Homer had heard of the ocean and Chmmeria in the 
west, but he knew not liow far off* they were. He 
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never purposely alloys the truti), or postpones it to fiction ; 
luitj on the hther hand, he relates mythical tradiyons'as 
* readily as fiact|; and wo shall find, as we proceed, that 
the Jjulk of these traditions always pointed to the West¬ 
ern Ocean. 

When the stream of mankind Avas flowing «onstantly 
towanls the AVest, it is no Avonder that the Avoak reflux 
of positive information Trom tliat quarter should exhibit 
only the impulses of hope and siiperstiticnj. Circece Avas 
nearly on the Avestern verge of the world, as it was l^nown 
to Homer, and it Avas natural for him to give wing to 
his imagination as he turned toAvards tlie diiir prospects 
•whiclf spread beyond ; but that his fables, far from 
being arbitrary, Avere fouinicd on A'cry ancient and 
widely-diifusecl myths, will clearly appear when Ave 
come to treat of the geography of the Hindoos. 

Among the strange nations Avirh which Idyvsscs he- 
canic*acquainted in his Avaiidcrings, the Phcvuvuins de¬ 
serve a momftit's altcntion. It a])pears that they Avere 
much more rciinc*! and industrious than the (irevks; 
that they were better infoimed in the arts, more skdful 
navigators, and more addicted to eonimerce. They 
inhabited the island of Schcritty supposed to be the same 
as (’orcyra, having been forced to loaA’^e their iormer 
abode in ////pm'/o, from the ''rouhlesome iiL'iglibourhood 
of theCJyelops. This mention of a^etrogiade movement 
from Avest to east, and of a people more cultivated than 
t)^<* •Cireeks, is extremely remarkable at so early an agL\ 
Homer names likewise the SivuH and Sirani, historic 
names ; but yet his island Trinacria is rather mythic 
than real; he places in it, with mythical propriety, the 
flocks and herds of the sun. It is remarkable, too, that 
he calls it Thrinakia, from which it is manifest that the 
Avord Avas strange to him, and not of Greek derivation. 
Indeed, it is more probable that Sicily had i^s name of 
I'rhifwriUy or three-peaked, from superstition, than from 
any acquaintance Avith its iigure, which could hardly be 
knoAvn in the infancy of navigation. 

VOJ„ I. • c 
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Horners knowledge, it is cvidqiit, liardly extended 
wlbstw^rd beyond Greece ; but Jlcsiod, wl/b lived per¬ 
haps a Century later Ih C.), burpijises us by his 

mention of “ King Lathi tin, who ruled over a^, the 
Tyrseni*' Ills ac(jiiaintaiice with the west, indeed, 
appears to have reached beyond Italy; for, in con¬ 
junction with tlie Scythians and JEthiopinns, he men¬ 
tions the Lyyarinns, w ho at tha£ time probably occupied 
the whole length of coast from Spain to the Alns. 
Hesiyd also names the Istcr, or Danube, the Fhasis, 
and the Lridanas, a name, however, wdiich was so 
vaguely tsnployed by the early Greek wu-iters, that it 
would be liazardous to suppose it in this instance applied 
to the river Po. The A7/c, known to Homer as tlie 
/EgyptNS, received from Hesiod its proper designation, 
along with its seven mouths. 

Idysses never boasts of being the first wdio navigated 
the \Vestern Ocean ; but he w’^as the first wdio escaj>cd 
tlie ilangers of the P/ancta', with the exccj»tion of Jason, 
to w'lnnn propitious Juno kindly lent her assistance to 
guide the Argo through the rocks. '^I'his mention of 
the chief Argonaut by the father of Grecian poetry is 
calculated to awaken regret at the imperfect accounts 
wliich remain of an expedition so important in the his¬ 
tory of primitive geography. Many able scholars, in- 
*deed, have assentedHo the opinion of Gesner, that the 
poem of the Argonauts which bears the name of Orplieus 
ift-at least as ancient as the time of Homer; but a pi,'';- 
poiiderating w^eight of internal evidence and of authority 
assigns it to a much later age. It appears, however, to 
have been really compiled from old current traditions, 
and may, on that account, be employed to illustrate the 
jirimitive geography of the Greeks. 


Jason and the Aryonautic Expedition, 

As to the reality of tlic Argonautic expedition there 
cannot be any reasonable doi bt. Like all other events 
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of mnote ai^ticiuity/it comes to us mixed witli imi|:h 
that is fabulous; but yet tlie enterprise forms 

the basi? of t#c story has nothinpf in it of an improba¬ 
ble ciiaracter. Ancient writers unanimously state, that 
Jason built a ship of unusual siz(kj manned a fleet with 
the bravest w'arriors of (Greece j and directed his course 
to^’oiehis ill the Ku>^ne Sea. The date usually as¬ 
signed to this expedition is the year 12(>.3 before the 
Ciiristian era. Traditions remain wliicli prove that 
Jason was not the first Cireek who attempted this-^navi- 
gation. Sinope is supposed to liave been founded by 
^soine^f the followers of that Apis or Epajdiiis who mi¬ 
grated from Argos into Egypt in the year 18f)() B. ('. 
Phryxus and Ilellc, whose story is almost lost in fable, 
preceded Jason by perhaps a century. Cjy/eru.s', inen- 
tioiiod by IToiner, ivas founded by the son of Phryxus ; 
and p, temple built by him at AthenfE, to the east of 
Trcbizoinl, is said by Pausanias to have serveil as a 
model to tlie*l)ioscuri, for that which they founded on 
their return home. I'lic tradition of Jason’s exjiedi- 
tion was preserved in Colchis and Armenia, wheie he 
was said to have founded cities; nay, he was even 
thought to have jicnctrated into Meilia. The river Par- 
ffirm'd flowing into the Euxine, and the IJali^mnefi wdio 
inhabited the shores of that sea, sujjgest, at once, Ba'xjtia 
and Samos, where the same names occur. As a general 
proof, however, of the early ac(]uaintancc of the Creeks 
witTli the Euxine, it may be sufficient to observe tlfat 
the Grecian colonies in that sea, which acquired histo¬ 
rical importance, preceded, by more than two centuries, 
thosp of Sicily and the West. 

'i'hc local traditions regarding Jason, and the monu¬ 
ments of his progress along the shores, of the Euxine, 
were too numerous and positive in antiquity to allow of 
any doubts as to the existence of that heros. All au¬ 
thors conduct him to the city of iKetes. ’fhat he 
should carry off thg king’s daughter is consistent with 
the manners of the age; that the proposed object of 
the enterprise sho\ild, at this distance of time, be, or 

c 9. 
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ajypear to be, a fal)le, is not less to be ex])ec^C(l. A due 
mixtua? of fable, in a case like tins, is a i)i*oof of 
iminc antiquity ; yet, as many fables iii| antiefuity un¬ 
questionably arose from the ambi{j;iiitios of langtKipfC, 
some attention is due J^o the inj^enious conjecture which 
supposes •that the story of the golden fleece had its 
origin in a miscomprehension a play of cords: the 
w'ord which signifies wealtJi or a treasure in tlie I'l 
eian language resembling that which, in 

(ircek, means a fleece (nio/Am). Iflnx'mciaiis probably 
had a share in the I'xpeditiun ; and the pilot Ancteiis 
is said to have been of that nation. 

Of the return of Jason there existed no local tra¬ 
ditions or monuments of a pennauent nature, and mil 
the accounts remaining to us of his cxj>cdition w'cre 
written many centuries later than the achievements to 
whieli they refer. Hence it is that the Jiero qf tlie 
Argonauts, like the Ulysses of Homer, is made to ex¬ 
plore (ill the wonders of the poetic w'orld ; and the story 
of his wandeiings becomes the vehicle by which tlie re- 
later i>ours abroad the full measure of his geographic 
knowledge. 

I'hc Euxine Sea, as it appears from Miinnermus, w^as 
anciently thought to be the ocean; its eastern ami 
northern sliores w’crc evidently unknown to Homer. 
TJiosp w'ho first eefebrated the adventures of .fason, 
therefore, naturally extended his wandciings into a 
q&arter where the ignorance of the age opjiosed no Vi - 
Stacies to fiction, and succeeding ages were taught to 
believe that the Argonauts returned to (frccce, not by 
the Hellespont, hut through the ocean. As the increase 
of geographical knowledge, however, gradually disclosed 
the impossibility of sucli a yoyage, various fictions were 
added in detail to support the grand outlines of liis 
story, 'i'he incongruities which, in the course of cen¬ 
turies, w'erc thus heaped together by poetic ingenuity 
do not in the least affect the autheijticity of the Argo- 
nautic expedition. 

The aullior of the Orpliic ^rgo. autfts ajipcars to have 
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had much vaj^uc in formation respecting the nations 
round the Wuxiue Sea. In conducting liis hero nortji- 
wards fj^om Colchis, he mentions the YV/nr^', •Jbcrl'n. 
JVninndA'f and the Cusjikni nation ; in the Pains Mieotis 
ho fTnds, besides the itowed Scytln’anft, the Jf^rotiamf, 
Sailrontaitana, Gidea, Gymni, and the Arimaapia, a 
peo[ile with the deformity of Cyclops, but rich in flocks. 
Tfi e fabulous navigatioit commences with propriety at the 
remotest extremity of this inlainl sea, ami at the term 
of the vvriter*s ]>ositive knowledge. Y'he Argonauts, 
having crossed the J’alus Mieotis, enter a greirt gulf 
leading into the Cronian Ocean. They row imccas- 
'‘ingly^for nine days and nights, and leach on the tenth 
the Cronian Sea beyond the liiphicnn mountains. Peing 
here in danger, they disembark, by the advice of Anca?us, 
and haul the ship along the shore with a rope. Continu¬ 
ing the \oyage for six days, they reach the 3tacrobiana 
(so flamed from their longevity), the People of JJreams, 
and afterwards the Cimmerians. l)ar adventiuers next 
ap])roach the Arlierontian shores, Ifennione, and the 
dwellings of tlie justest men, near which is the apjuoacl) 
to tlie infernal regions. Leaving these, they embark on 
tlie AVestern Ocean with the breeze of Zephyr ; but before 
they proceed far, the ship Argo utters a warning speech, 
and foretels the punishment of their crimes. AVith diffi¬ 
culty they pass the lernis or ihQ leraides (for the jiopt 
at one time employs the singular and at another the plural 
number), and a storm arises which drives them for 
eleven days tlirough the wide ocean quite ignorant^ of 
their course. At length Ancaius descries the Isle of Ceres, 
which is known by its tall fir trees; hut as it proves in¬ 
accessible, he is obliged to steer for the lale of Circe, 
which Is reached in three days. Tlience the Argonauts 
arrive at the shores of Tar4cssus and the pillars of Her¬ 
cules, cross the Sardonian and Tuscan Seas, and are op¬ 
portunely rescued from the flames of JEtna by the aid of 
Thetis. 

The mention vitich occurs in this poem of the Cas¬ 
pian nation, of^the Getes and of lernis (Hibernia), 
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:jlio\Vs a considerable store ofvapjuo information; and even 
thp idea, of sailinj:; round FAUopc tVom the Kuxiiie, by 
the Cr».nian Sea and the land of the rinnnerians, is of 
pjrcat iinjiortiinco in a historic survey of ciie progress of 
geograpJiical tliscovery. Ilut tlic ()r])lia?an ArgonauYics, 
as they are called, are as little distinguishetl by accuracy 
as by poetic beauties. The geographical errors of the 
ancient poets, however, who gh^aned their kn'^wledge 
chiefly from oral traditions, cause us no surpiise, h'lt 
it is truly astonishing to see how modern critics over¬ 
look tkc rights of ignorance and of the poetic character, 
and in vain attempt to force their autliors into literal 
precision. The same desire to fill u]) the vacane- 's of 
knowledge, and to exhibit every thing complete, which 
constantly led astray the writers of antiquity, still actu¬ 
ates the scholars wlio interpret them, to reject every ex- 
]>ression as spurious whicli cannot be forced into a 
eorrcsjjondc'nce with the knoAvledgo of the pres(‘nt<rday. 
^J'he author of the Argonautics makes the Tdnni.'t and 
the 7V/«a/.v branches of the ; an error of such 

magnitude as to show tliat he hacl no actual knowledge 
of tlic regions he describes. Yet these names are, origi¬ 
nally, all general terms meaning a rivr)\ and may have 
often changed their application. Homer places the 
CUmmerians at the end of tlie ocean ; in the Argonautics 
tlj^cy are situated between the AYeste‘rn Ocean and the 
(’ronian Sea. The old bard mentions in general terms 
the gloom of the Oimmerian land, which never enjoys 
the beams of day ; the poet of the Argonauts v<‘ntines 
to explain the cause of this privation, and thus give i an 
opportunity to learned scholars to examine where tlie 
(hinmeria of antiquity was actually situated ; but how 
is it possible to determine the position of a country 
which was shaded from th<? sun by f^alpe and the 
Kiplnean Mountains on the cast, by Phlegra on the 
south, and by the Alps on the west.^ Such gross errors 
with regard to distances and positions serve only to 
show how little the knowledge of the author extended 
beyond an acquaintance with nr’mes alone. 
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lUit pcihapsf it may bt* askeil, who were the Ci»i- 
DivrUniis ? ti) this the answer niusthe^ that tlicy were ^ic 
inhahitai^ts of Cimmrrui; for in tnitli they no 

figure ill the pfets; tlicy are merely the implied possessors 
of CnuwonUy the laiidof darknchs, which is the proper sub¬ 
ject of the myth. But the early disappearance of this fabu¬ 
lous laiul and of its melancholy occupants fioin Grecian 
po*elvy, immediately siiggests that its existence was not 
vouched by the national mythology. And irnleed the 
Phamician language explains at once the oiigiii of the 
legeiul. The wonl ritnrirr, ('t''VDD) signifying deep dark- 
nessj occn''s in Job, hi. A. I^et darlviiess and the shadow 
•of dmlli stain it; let a cloud dw'cll n])on it ; let tho (Uark-^ 
nr.ss of the fftn/ teriify it.” Jlut why, it may again be 
asked, did the Plnrnicians suppose a land of darkness 
ill the west 'I'liis is a question wdiich admits only of 
a conjectural solution. They may have confounded 
L'gertds by the.ambiguity of language; lliey may have 
learned fion^ the Indians with wdioin they traded tfiat 
the God<less Canniuyi presides over the w'cst; or they 
may have been informetl fioin the same source, that the 
west is the country of the moon, in Arabic Cotnar. But 
perhaps tlie mythical Chfnt/ena had an origin nearer 
home ; in Job, xxxviii. f). we find that a iJurk (hirknruff 
was the swaddling hand of the ocean. ATliatever was the 
origin of this belief, it is certain, that the Arabs retained#it 
in the middle ages; and the navigators of that nation, 
who ventured far into the Atlantic, w’erc generally 
forced hack again, as tliey reported, by the deep dark¬ 
ness wdiich lowered over the West.^ 


Some writers of eminence, finding the western Cim- 
ineHans tabulous, have ventured to consider their name¬ 
sakes on the Euxine as members of the same spurious 
family; but these last helJng to authentic liistory|: they 
left monuments behind them, and are doubly jirccious in 
the eyes of the enquirer, from tlie combiSied circum¬ 
stances of their antiquity and their local situation.t 

* Ibn ol Vanli, NoticeA't Extraits clos MSS do la Kibhothequc <Iu Roi, II. 
t TIm* or river Ib.it bouiulh tlu-iiil'crD.xl re/cioiis, aii<l tbo Kly- 

'tinm, or abuile ot gl.i(lac4>s, both eomiec'tctl in tnythologv witli the Ctmme- 

i: 4 
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It was not without reason that the 'author of the 
. Oigpluc Arf<onautics placed a city called ITvPmUnie near 
the Acfc.e{ontiaii shores. The obscurity of thiij passage 
is cleared up ou reflecting that at lleriuitme in Argolis 
was a temple dedicated to the triple Hecate, or, tTs it 
was vulgarly understood, to Juno, Proserpine, and Ceres. 
Near this !emple there was also a fahled descent to Hades. 

As the voyage of Jason from Colchis to i».v^ ocelin 
w^as always htuided dowji as an essential part of his i’s- 
tdry, it is no woiulor that many should have siij)posed 
him tc' have ascemlcd the Tana is, the sources of which 
were still unknown. I’indar dares even to transport the 
Argonauts to the Krytliraan or Southern Ocean ; aai-d as* 
he had no knowledge, probably, of the Arabian Oulf, 
he lets tlicin reach the Mediterranean by dragging their 
vessel for twelve days over the I^ibyaii continent. He- 
catiiMis thought to imjn'ovc on this idea, 'when he sup¬ 
posed that ,Fason saileil through the Phasis intm the 
ocean, and from the ocean into the Nile, tkus betraying 
within what narrow^ limit.s his knowledge was hounded 
on the cast, 4'he idea, too, wdiich was entertained of a 

connection existing betwx^eii tlie sources of rivers and 
the ocean shows how little the first principles of jihysieal 
geography had hitherto engaged the attention of j)hi- 
losophers. fn a later age, when the Athenian and Mi- 
Iqsisjn colonies in the^ Kuxiiie had completely explored 
its shoies, and found no egress to the ocean, the poets 
■who Sling the adventures of Jason were ohligeil to con¬ 
duct their hero up the Danube and Save, and overlaiul 
into the Adriatic; and industriously laboured to embel¬ 
lish and confound the traditions of antiquity. 

The voyage of a single day, in which Ulysses readied 
the ends of the ocean; the intricate circumnavigation of 
Europe performed by Jason r.i less than a month, though 
driven from his course by violent tempests; the ina- 

-A--—--- 

ridt or land of darkness, were aI^o both derived from the same Phoonieian 
souree; Achat ou in Hebrew siKniRin^ divcllinfr ox end, and Altztm, 

the glad or happy See Ibahart These (oreigii .tllditions to the I'clasgian 
mytnologv neicr made a deep impicssion on tlic (^reeka j they we re boon 
fC^igncd wholly to the poets. ^ 
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iKfiivrc of the •Argonauts hi dragging their ship alone, 
the shore w#th a rope^ to avoid the perils of the deej); 
and PiinJ^r's account of their crossing the coij,ti!»ent of 
Libya in twc/^^c days, all combine to illustrate the in¬ 
adequate ideas entertained by the early Greeks of the 
magnitude of the earth’s surface and of the ocean. 

'riie accurate geographical knowledge of tlTc Greeks, 
in*IIomer’s time and the ages immediately succeeding, 
may, without much injustice, be stated as not extemling 
far beyond (ireece, Kgypt, Asia Minor, and the island^} 
Beyond these limits all objects a])pear in the prkmatic 
hues of wonder and ciiehantment ; we find nothing but 
•inonafeers, nations of dreams, and the abodes of bliss. 
These delusive forms were chietiy gathered in the west¬ 
ern or rather north-western quarter of the lieinis|)here. 
All the early writers in (Jreece believed in the existence 
of certain regions situated in the^Test beyond the bounds 
of t+K'ir actual knowledge, and, as it appears, of too 
fugitive a n^iture to be ever fixed within the circle*of 
authentic geo^iajdiy. Homer describes at the extremity 
of the Ocean the Klysian plain, wJiere, iindei a serene 
sky, the favourites of Jove, exempt froni the common 
lot of mortals, enjoy eternal felicity.” Hesiod, in like 
manner, sets the Happy Isles, the abodv of dcpaited 
heroes, beyond the deep o;ean. I'lie Hesperia of the 
Greeks continually fled before them as their knowledge 
advimeetl, and they saw the terrestrial paradise still dis- 
ap^jcaring in the >\^cst. 
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riion rill-, srvnriANs ,—the pimaimuvns or the bos- 

I'lIORPS. -,-Tin Ml OKICIV C’ONJK rUKKD. - THE CASPIAN SEA.^ 

- III'llOltOTPS AC (JPA I NTEIJ WITH Till- BAC THIANS, A NH W ITII 

INCH \. - 1 \sj’l KN ^'KI’HIOPIANS. - THE GREAT ANl’S OE 

INDIA Mine 11 GL'AKl) THE CIOEI). - I-C.Vl’T. - THE A U'l’O- 

AIOI-LS OR I XIM'S. - ROUTE U I* THE NILE, AND TO RORNOU, 

-JOURNI-V OF THE NASAMOMS TO THE MGER. -Al.UEGED 

CIRC L ^INAMt. XTION Ot AI RICA UNDER KINCT N'l CHIOS. - 

« 

VOVAC.E or SATASPEs. — IIERODOI US I'.NOR A\T OE THE \M ST. 

k 

- Till- RIVER M5JDANUS AND I'lIE RIPH.EAN ^'OUNTAINS. - 

POM''IER(MAE FMERrUlSI OE THE GREEKS. - SUMMARY. 

« 

WiiiLK the poets of (Greece jicrpctuated the tneniory of 
those happy regions of the W'^est wiiere innocence and 
contentment ,W(‘ro supposeil stiJl to exist nnalloyed, it 
was tlie occupation of Grecian philosophers to devise 
cojsmological systems eijually remote from truth and 
reality, and not iiiifrcipiently drawn, perhaps, from the 
same ample stores of Indian mythology. Brilliant fic¬ 
tions and daring hyjiotliese.s are, perhaps, the natural 
precursors of successful investigation : they serve at least 
to awaken curiosity ; and where the freedom of the liu- 
inau mind is not fettered by the arts of an intcresTcd 
priesthoorl, even the fancies and extravagancies of active 
intellect make some progress* towards the discovery of 
truth. 

Thales (GOO B. C.) taught tlie sphericity of tlie 
earth ; but Anaximander, his tlisciple, compared it to a 
cylinder; Leucippus gave it the shape^f* a drum ; others 
preferrctl the cubic form ; anc? some, ^following Xeno- 
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i/haiics and Anaximenes, believed it to be a lii}";!! nionn- 
tain, the bafw of whi’ch has an infinite cxtensioji, Ailiilc 
the stars Jioat round its summit. Ueraclides, ai^aiti dif¬ 
fering from tl^ otliers, taught that the eartli has tlie 
figuf5 of a ship. These <loctrines are all but repetitions 
of those taught by the different Indian sects, who assign 
to the earth the figure, or rather figures, of Moifnt Merity 
anfl that of the mystfnons ship Aryha. The (beeks 
may be excused for believing absurdities taught with so 
much solemnity, and surrounded wdth such an apparatus 
of learning. Intellectual natures are always prene to 
believe, from the love they bear to knowdedge ; liut when 
^nce^ftored with ideas, they aie sure to exercise an in¬ 
dependent judgment. Anaximander is said .also to have 
been the fust to draw a maj) of the wwld. 'fhe maps 
of Scftostris, and those which the Tofcliians, instructed 
by that conqueror, are said to have inscribed on stone 
|)illa9s, may safely be regarded as fabvdous. 

While seig^ice ^vas thus engaged in fixing the know¬ 
ledge of tiic earth, which had been chiefiy collected by 
commercial voyages, there appeared in (Greece one of 
those extraordinary men who, though themselves called 
forth, perhaps, by the spirit of the age in which they live, 
seem to Ik* self-created agents of a new order of things. 
Herodotus read his hooks, 'vhich v/e>e named from the 
IMuscs, before the senate at Athens, in the year 445 
lb C.; and the volumes of the Father of llintory 
intky even at the jiresent day he road with profit and 
Tleliglit. He cannot be too much admired, ■whether we 
consider the zeal with which he sought for information, 
the success which attended his exertions, or the elegance 
wit^i which he knew how to impart what he liad ac¬ 
quired. 

As our knowledge of 'he globe has increased, the 
statements of Herodotus have been more and more con¬ 
firmed ; the wonderful stories which he j elates from 
hearsay haVe become so many proofs of his veracity ; 
and if he occasionally betrays a credulity which cannot 
be justified, it must certainly be excused by those who 
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consider wbnt a value attached even to* lictions in the 
first days of authentic history. * • 

IIe«odotus was a native of Halicarnassus, a.commer- 

ft * 

cial little city in ('aria. He appears to*have heeii of a 
distinguished family, and probably imbibed tlie Idvc of 
learning from his uncle l^anyasis, a celebrated epic poet, 
whom tlfe critics of anti([uity ranked next to Il'orier. 
His lank, and jicrhaps some c«»minerciul engagements, 
procureil him facility of intercourse with the various 
ilations which he visited in his travels. I'liese extended 
to ev«iy quarter of the then known world. Ilerodtitus 
penetrated in the \V\'st as faras/Vconm, the modern Servia; 
lie visited* the (ireek colonies in the Huxine, aruWeven* 
travelled over a consiilerablc portion of Southern Tlussia : 
in tlie Kast his join neys reached as far as Babylon and 
Susa : Tyie also detained him for a v\hilc ; but Egypt, 
then the seat of arts and learning, was a chief object of 
his attCJition ; and the singularly coinjdete dcscri^)tioii 
which lie lias transmitted of tliat countrji proves that 
he resided in it for a longer jieriod. 'J'Jie (ireek colonies 
of C'yreiie vrere also visited by him ; and*the vivid ])ic- 
turcs which lie has /Irawn of the plains of 'I'liessaly and 
of the pass of Thcrinopyhc prove that lie had examined in 
detail the pcoinsula of (Jreece. Herodotus first read his 
histories at the Olympic games, where lie received the 
iHihpundeil ajiplauses of his nation. Twelve years later 
he read tliem again (probably enlarged and amended) 
before the senate at Athens. TJie gratitude of ihe 
Athenians to the father of history was not confined to 
applauses alone; they even voted him a gift of ten 
talents. Yet he did not fix his residence in the city of 
tlie Muses, but preferred accompanying the Athcitian 
colony which settled a few years afterwards at Thurium, 
near Syharis, in the south of«Ltaly ; and there he is sup¬ 
posed to have ended his days, at a very advanced age. 

IlcrodotiK made great accessions to the knowledge of 
Eastern Europe. The Ister (Danube) rises, he says, in 
the country of the (/clts, near a place called Pyretire ; six 
rivers flow into it from the Nortlij ^nd ten from the 
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Soutli. Amoiij? tlio§c tributaries may be clistinpiished 
tlu‘Tlieiss, flowing through the great ]>lain of Ilungarjr. 
'I'hc ancK'iits appear to liave long considered Saw 
a'' t).n‘ chief branch of the Danube; and the near 

wliich Iferodotus says this river rises, is a general Celtic 
name for high mountains, still preserved, with a ^ight mo- 
diljcalion, in theiirc/>7?er Alps, among which the Save h.is 
it« sources. I'lie Seyfliians, s|)read over the country 
near the "ranais or Don, were attentively surveyed by 
the impiisitive Grecian. He distinguishes three great 
hordes: viz. the Ilo^al Scythians, who dwelt c?ii the 
^)aiik.s of flic Tanais ; the Nomadic or wandj'ring Scy- 
thiaifs, who spread their tents in the great stci)pcs to the 
north of the Oiinea ; and tbe agricidtural Scythians, 
whose possessions extended towards the fertile banks of 
the Hog and Dniei)cr. T])C Sri/f/uann^ he tells us, origin¬ 
ally dwelt on the eastern side of the (’aspiau Sea. fn 
their* migration wc'stwrard they crossed the great rivy^T 
Ai‘a,rrs ; anrt aniving in the ncighhourliood of the I’alus 
Micotis, they expelled tlie C/wwcr/f/n.v from their posses¬ 
sions in that country. 'J'his event took place, according 
to Scythian tradition, exactly one thousand ycais hefon^ 
tlic time of Darius, or liftecii centuiics before the Chris¬ 
tian era. • 

The country l)cyond the fster, a vast and houiulless 
space, nas inliahited, as far as coidd learn, hy'-tke 
SujjiiKr, Avho reaclifjl on the other side to the A'eneti, on 
Adiiatie. The luuses of that j)Coj)Ie were v^ry 
small, ajid long liaircd. 'J’hey were unable to carry 
men, but when yoked to carriages wore remarkably 
swift. I'his answers the description of the Swedish 
]K>nies, which are still found wild in the woods of Gotli- 
land. Tlic islands in the Gulf of \'enice have also j^re- 
served the same breed. The name of the SigyiifP was 
used by their neighbours as equivalent to merchant. 

'I'he 6Wrt» are described by Herodotus as the bravest 
and most upright of the Thracians. They ]>retend,” 
he says, to immortality : whenever atiy one dies, they 
believe him to b» received into the presence of their god 
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Zaniolxis. Each man has several .wives, who, when he 
ilics, are emulous to sacrifice themselves on the tomb of 
their fiusljand.'' 'J’o tlie north-cast of tho^cytlficms w'crc 
the Anjippa'iy who shaved their heads. They passc(tthcir 
lives under trees, never took up arms, and being thought 
sacred c^jaracters, suffered no molestation; vegetables 
and milk, witli a beverage called aschy, or asl:y, w^re 
their only nourishment. Ifc^re we liave a picture of dto 
Indian faquir. To tlie east of the Arg'ippa'i dwelt the 
IsmionrSf among whom the women enjoyed more 
than ordinary consideration. From this peoj)Ie Aristieus 
the xioel Ijad received some intelligence respecting th^ 
Arinin,>tp,s- and (jriJfonSj whom 1 lerodotusanxiously wshed 
to see. Ife learned that the latter possessed gohlcn trea¬ 
sures, of w'liich it was the occupation of the former to 
despoil them. Tlic ITiiperboronm also seemed to fly 
continually before the friemlly ciHpiiries of our traveller, 
wjio w'as at last informed that they dwelt to the north 
of the Ar</ipj)rriy and that their possession^ extended to 
die sea. Among the nations dwelling to tlu? iiorth of the 
Seytliians wTre the At id I'op/iiuji, and the Jld^rlatirhla’iii or 
black^mantlcd, of whom the latter alone were cannibals. 
A people, called by Herodotus .///ivyp, and situated to the 
cast of the Tanais, have ])robably left their name to the 
river Ynjh. 

Scythians did not appear to the disciiminatiug 
Greek as barharians; on the contrary, he commeinis 
tligm as an upriglit and civilised nation, though, as lie 
■characteristically observes, there are none among them 
of eminent learning or genius.” It is not surprising 
that when Herodotus reached the bounds of authentic 
information in his enquiries after the Hyperboreans, he 
sliould jiositively affirm, ‘‘ that in the north of Europe 
tliere aic many wonderful things, and a prodigious 
quantity of gold.” He had heard of the long winters' 
nights of the North, but could not believe that the 
j>eople who lived beyond theAIassagetce slept six months 
in tlie year. The cold of winter, he says, was so severe 
in the country north of the Euxine, that the Scytliians 
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could cross ilic Cimmerian Bosjdiorus with their loaded 
wajif^oiis to the coiuUry of tlie iHdianti, liy these he 
jneans tin* ]>eoi)le called by Strabo Sutdi, ajid wh8 for- 
mcily occupied the plains at the mouth of the Cuban. 
Jlavmpj learned from Homer that lambs in Libya have 
Iiorns at their birth, and seeing that sheep ii| Scythii 
remained hornless all their lives, he concluded that a 
warm climate is especiiKly favourable to the growth of 
horns. 'I’his wa.s the error of a loo iiarrow experience ; 
had he seen the four anil six-honied sheep of the Baltic, 
he uould have immediately discarded his frail theory. 
'I’lie observation, however, that horses are ini^eli better 
5it>le #0 endure the rigours of a northern climate than 
asses, was just and vaJuahlc. 

It is impossible to ascertain, with perfect precision, 
the regions occupied by the various nations which Hero¬ 
dotus enumerates ; and tlie geographers, who' have un- 
deruikvii to expound him, have taken such liberties wit|^ 
the text, that* their deductions, however ingenious, can 
sell lorn be relied 8n. In a jirirnitive stale of society, 
nations aie usually divided into many different tribes, so 
tiiat a geographical nomenclature, obtained from a No¬ 
madic people, seldom icaches to a great distance. Inter¬ 
course, or mutual acquaintance, rarely exists among 
these simple communities, wheic there is not some ori¬ 
ginal aflinity of race and language. How tlien is* 4^ 
j'ossihle to Cl edit the ojiinion, tliat the /s.vei7oy/cvv, with 
who*ri tetniinatcs the knowledge of Heiodotus towari^ 
ll^e East, v/ere the inhabitants of (diinese Tartary.'* 
II o\v much more probable is it that they were the Aai, 
or At^laui (pcrhajis Asi-tani'), who descended, a few 
centilrics later, from the northern valleys of the Belurtag, 
to destroy the Greek kingdom of Bactria, and who arc 
manifestly the Ifisedonea of Ttolcmy. The civilisation 
of the Aai, and their respectful demeanour tow'ards fe¬ 
males, is remarked by the early Chinese liistorians, in 
language similar to that employed by Herodotus wdien 
he speaks of the Im’^dones. The remnant of the great 
nation of the Asi, present inhabiting the Caucasus, are 
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still called by the Russians Vfisrfhizi. It is not so sur- 
jirisinj^ that the Scythians, llicnisclvcs wanderers from 
the plairts of Inner Asia, should have miiintaiu’cd a con¬ 
nection with a nation l)clonging to the same great family 
of mankimh 

But it may he asked, who w'crc the Scythians ? Can 
the Scythian wouK ])rcservcd by Herodotus, uj'iniaspj 
rnie-cyedj and otarpntUj a man-laller, or Amazoii, hvnow 
explaineil from any know^n language?^ 'Fhc jwsiti^' 
testimony of Herodotus, however, that the Scythians w^ere 
originally connected with the Sanromatcfty is quite suf¬ 
ficient to overbalance the weight of this objection, and to 
j)rove that they belonged to the Indo-Teutonic rir..e. 

But the (’inimeiiaiis of the Jiosphorus, that ancient 
people, some monuments of whom were still visible in 
the time of Herodotus, and who, unlike the ( immeriems 
of the 'Vrest, gave their name to the coimlry, instead of 
taking one fiom it; how are their race and derivation 
to he discovered? In order to investigatothis point, on 
prin('ij)lcs drawn from the general expeiiencc of history 
and the plnlosophy of language, it will be necessary to 
commence by asking, in wdiat tongue docs the name of 
the rimmeviaiiR signify a man f* lor a great majority of 
the primitive national dci-ignations known in history 
have had originally the simple meaning of or 
'iuwit ai)pcais that in tlie (icorgian language knmri 
signifies a mun; and that wor<l hardly' <liffers in sound 
^Voin the (Ircek word kimwo'ioi, TI cnee it might he 

concluded that the Cimmerians w'cre a branch of the 
(leorgiun nation, who, like other (’aucasian tribes, ad¬ 
vanced to the Tanais, and were driven back again. I'he 


* Tho loarncil art* disposed to dc('ide tins question in the* nofrativr, but 
it would lit* ili‘<ingcmioiis in mo iiot|,to conloss, that [ ti-cl incliiifd to main¬ 
tain the atfiiiii.iti\o The Sojthian word antuasp^ formed from ntz/nn, one 
(or fcingle rather, <oi it is evidontlj compound) and sjui, an eyo,nia> be trails, 
lated intoGr,''pk liv 'llie Greek o;owe#, winch passed Ironi tho 

sense ot i/iifi/i' to th.it soltiani and mctcheti (like one, alone, lone'i, is lo- 
presoiitcd III the la>t Mf'inhoation by the; German cr/?// (W.ichter’s ploss) 
The J^ythian spu may be tlie root of the word a ; y. O/iupata, an Amazon, 
is com])OUuded ofomr, Sejth. a man, tvii, Hun,, tur, l*it ci;>, Armen , and 
pcT/a,Sc\th to kill, &a/hv),(U>tli (whcneeA<i//yi/wm),6c///i/o, Lat sphittto, Gr. 
f For examples, see Adtlung’s “ ^Vlleste ^res><ih. der Dcutchcn ” 
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Til ran an goddess Cinimeris* might be supposed to be 
the tutelar \leity of the nation ; but tliese conj^'ctuics 
must not he implicitly adopted. The tribes of ih- 
Comnri or Comavi (for these names arc constantly 
confounded) hehl a distingtiished place among the rest¬ 
less warrior tribes of the Indian Caucasus; tliey^also weie 
called Sarrr, and might have preceded the Getic Scy¬ 
thians (.f Herodotus in their course to the '^I'anais, as a 
foremost wave of the same great tide. '^I'lic Cnuindm 
and Caurudrij the young yuan and maifleii, or Alai^ and 
llellona of the ITintloo pantheon, have found tlieir way 
into the languages and superstitions of many* nations ; 
JTid fonspicuous names of this sort, when adopted as 
national ilesignatioiis, are apt to suggest a proximate 
connection where it never really existed. But in order 
to estimate fairly the ineiits of the first conjecture, it 
must be rebiemhered that tl\c Cimmerians, when driven 
by th^Scythians from their possessions on the Bosphorus^*, 
instead of reliving into Europe, crossed the Euxine into 
Pontus, whence they afterwards made some formidable 
irruptions into the neiglihouring states ; tliat the worship 
ot Comnna (a variation of Comuru), a Bellona, sur¬ 
rounded by six thousand piiests, appeals to have had 
its origin in Boiitus ; and, finally, that the Georgian coim- 
tiit*shave been ahvays called Comnihi by the orientals. 

Herodotus obtained information ^f a very correct na¬ 
ture respecting the C'aspian Sea : The sea,^' lie observes, 
“winch the Greeks navigate (the Mediterranean); and tha? 
heytuid the Pillars of Hercules, which is called the Atlantic; 
and the hJrythnean, are all supposed to be but parts of tlie 
^3ame ocean ; but the Caspian is itself a distinct sea ; its 
length is such that a vessel may be rowed from one end to 
the other in fifteen days ; and in the broadest part the pas¬ 
sage may he made in eight." These measuies are believed 
to he perfectly exact. The geograpliers of a latu” age, and 
Strabo among the number, while they drevr their maps 
of the world in conformity with arbitrary hypotheses, 
rejected the authority of Herodotus, and made the Cas- 
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jiiaii comm nil icate v/ith the northern ocean by a long 
chann^el half a mile wide : this fanciful arra'ngcment was 
again rfjccted by Ptolemy, who was constrair ed, how'- 
ever, by his system to neglect the measures of Herodotus; 
and it w^as not tdl tlic eighteenth century tliat the Cas¬ 
pian Sea resumed in our maps the oblong form W’hich 
was accurately given to it by the father of hi?*ie^y. 

In Asia, the knowleilgc of fierodotus reached l.nt a 
little way, althouy.h it extended far beyond that of Ins 
countrymen. 'Phe country hetAveen the Erytlii'ican, or 
southern sea, and tlie ICuxine, was divided between four 
nations, v'z. the JVr.v/V/>/.y, Jfcf/c.v, Saj/u’u, whose 

name remains to Sln/’uan,') and Colcliian.s\ The 
country beyond these is bounded,” he says, on the east 
by the Kr}tlir!van, a.nl on ilie north by the (’aspian Sea 
and the Aiaxes, wliich Hows tow'ar<ls the cast. Asia is 
inhabiteJ as far as India: hut farther to the* cast there 


rs nothing hut desert, and nobody is acquainted wKli it.” 
The peninsulas of Asia Minor and Arabia he makes 
much too narrow ; an ei ror in which he was followed by 
Pliny, who conqiaiCvS the peninsula of Arabia to that of 
Italy. Among the tributaries of the Persian empire, 
Herodotus enumerates the P(n thiaus, Chora.siuUin.s, the 
Uiii (Uzes?), and *SVaa/mn.s: he also mentions the Bav- 
tnaoff, thefaitlicit limit of his knowledge in that quarter, 
‘^a'lftl the to the cast of the Taspian, who tle- 

voured their pasents worn tuit witli age and infirmity. 

'• India was hut a lecent discovery in the time of Hero¬ 
dotus ; it is t:o vroiider, therefore, that his knowleclgc of 
it should be exlienuly limited: indeed, he knew nothing 
of that comilry beyond the river Indus. “ The greattr 
part of Asia,” lie tells us, was discoveretl by IJ-aiiiis. 
That prince wdsIJng to know into what part of the sea 
the river Indus fulls (the only^rivcr besides the Nile in 
•whieh cioeodiles are found), sent intelligent men to ex¬ 
amine its course, riioy descended the river towards the 
east, and aftcrwarils, turning to the west, arrived in 
two years and a half at the same’ port from which the 
Phoeuiciaiis embarked, who cii^uipnavigated Libya by 
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order of the kin^ of EgypK** When Herodotus speaks 
of the Indu* flowing* towards the cast» it is evident tl^at 
]u>! J-rno^^lcdge of that river ilid not extend b^ycfid the 
Ijiders of Cashniccr ; but respecting the Indians lit 
(\>Ile#te<l many interesting particulars. The iKthiopians., 
he informs us, served with the Indians in the Persian 
armies: the former (by whom are meant the Hark races 
of •the Meckran, as distinguished from the genuine 
Hindoo) diifered from the ililtliiopians of Africa by the 
smoothness of their hair, 'fhis distinction of eastern and 
w'cstern iEtliiopians, of which some trace is to be?found 
in Homer, w'as continued till com])aratively recent times. 
• Herodotus remarks tliat tlic Indians were the most 
numerous people known; that they wore cotton, and 
made their bows and arrows of reeds, that is, of bamboo • 
some tribes of them lived on fish, and constructed boats 
of reeds, a single joint of the reed being siifflcient to make 
a boai. In the Persian aiiny were Indians who wore 
llie skins of horses* head.s for helmets, the ears and mane 
remaining on as decorations. '^I'hese appear to be die 
asra^ruHvlms of horar-fUrra of the Indian historians. The 
abstinence of the Hindoos from animal food did not 


escape the notice of our iiiuhor, nor the dissolute manners 
and cruelty into wliicb they are misled in many instances 
by their wanton superstilicais. Herodotus has been cen¬ 
sured for credulity and want of science, hecansc he 
diat the sun is vertical in India fjefore mi<l-day ; but 


the passage which has incnrretl this censure will, if ex- 


afjiincd liberally, aflbrd 


new [roofs of his well-f!irected . 


spirit of eiiqui' 
other nations. 


y. ’’I'he liU'i.iiis,” he says, differ from 
inasmuch as their greatest lieat is not at 


n)id.wl.iy, hut in the morning; they have the heat of a 
\LMlical sun at the hour when we withdraAV from the 


forum.** 


Here it is ovident*that lie received his intel¬ 


ligence fiom the inhabittints of the coast, wdicrc the heat 
is most intense from sunrise in the inoiniTig till the 
forenoon, when the sea breezes set in. 

'file East is rich •in fables, and the great wealth of 
India is the subject of many a strange fiction. Ilcro- 

• DmO 
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clotus is the first wlio reports the tale of tlie enormous 
aiAts^ as large as foxes, that burrow in the golden sands 
of In(ha<' They are sujjposed to be extremely*.formida¬ 
ble, and it is not without great danger that the soil 
thrown up from their excavations is collected andf'car- 
rieil off. "l*his story was afterwards repeated by every 
Greek who visited the East, and is perhap.^. a popular 
Persian tale. The Arabian trafVellers related it in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries; and even in the sixteenlL 
century, Jlusbeijuius, who resided some time at the 
eourt"of Solyinan the Great, emiincrates, among the pre¬ 
sents sen(^ by the king of Persia to the sultan, the 
skins of ants which arc said to he as large as dogs ' 

The knowledge w'hich Herodotus acquired of Africa 
W'as relatively very great, and along the course of the 
Nile his information reached as far j)crhaps as that 
vvhicl) we poss(‘ss at the present day. Egypt he made 
Iv^’s particular study ; he examined it innts whole length 
as far as the cataracts of the Nile, and corrects liis 
countrymen, who gave the name of Egynt to the Delta 
alone. Although he appears to make Egypt a part of 
Africa, yet he carefully distinguishes between Africans 
and Egyptians. What weie the physical characteristics 
of the latteV people it is difficult to make out wdth cer¬ 
tainty. The Golchians, it ajipears, resembled Egyptians 
•;}' iheir dark colour and frizzled hair; yet that these 
iveve not negroes may be concluded hy the steadiness with 
which he applies the name of yKthiopuni to the latter/ace. 

Heroilotus ilescribes at great length all the wonders 
^.ind peculiarities of Egypt, and details the positions which 
occur in a four months* voyage up the Nile. In na¬ 
vigating this river,’* he says, ‘‘ above lilephanlina\ the 
current is so strong, that the boat must be drawn along by 
ropes from both sides: aftel* voyaging four days in this 
way a great plain is reached, and an island formed by the 
branches of tlie Nile, of which tlie jEtliiopians occupy the 
one half, the Egyptians the other. Near this island, which 
is called Tachompso^y is a great lalce, beyond which the 

* In Coptic, ttic island of croc idiles. 
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navigation o^tlio river is so much impeded by sliarp rocks, 
that a journey of forty days by land must be acconi]^lishcd 
before the traveller can again embark with safety ; but 
havii\g gained the deep channel, he arrives in twelve days 
at Meropy the great capital of JEthiopia, From this 
place it requires as many days to reach the cfimitry of 
tlu 4 Aiitomolps as it did j:o arrive here from Elephantirta 
These Atftoiiioles are the descendants of Egyptian soldiers, 
who left their own country in the reign of Fsammeticlins, 
and settled in iFthiopia/' , 

It is evident that Herodotus speaks of the true Nile, 
Buhr-al~abimly whioli comes from the sT)Uth-Avest. 

1 lie^)osition of 31eroc is generally understood to be at 
the junction of the Tacazze and Blue river, or Nile of 
Abyssinia: here it was that Bruce saw ruins correspond¬ 
ing witli the reputed greatness of the ancient capital of 
jFthiopia. jVIodcrn travellers have pushed their empiiries 
up the river, in the hopes of discovering some traces of tlfe 
AuiomoleSy and they have found that in the very place 
indicated by Herodotus there is a 2 )eo])le who speak a 
peculiar language, practise circumcision, have numerous 
superstitions, and call themselves the ExUe.Sy and wlio 
are in all probability an ligyi)tian colony, altliongh they 
believe themselves to be descended from the Jews. 

. Among tlie nations inhabiting the coasts of Lih^a, as 
lar as the lesser Syrtis, Herodotus f«und much to engage 
his curiosity. 7'hc Ailyrmnchidcfi dressed their food in 
tjic 'sand lieated by the sun^s rays. The JVammonttiy 
when they swore to an engagemctit, drank water out of' 
each otlie/s liamls; a custom still observed by the Al- ^ 
gerines in their marriage ceremonies. The FsylU pos¬ 
sessed the secret of charming or teacliiug serpents, an 
art which survives, though the P,sylii appear to he ex¬ 
tinct. Tile Eotophayi lived on the fruit of the lotus 
shrub, as in the days of Homer. As far westward as 
the territory of Tiipoli his knowledge of the country is 
tolerably accurate ; but beyond that point some vague 
mention of Carthagey Mount Atlas, the Pillars of Her'- 
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culea, and Cape So^wi-'f^ is all that we have ^ fill up tlie 
outliniito ibc Atlantic. 

V\^ith respect to the route into the interior, otir author 
collected some iiilerestiiif^ particulars from the Kjjjyjitian 
priests. The temple of Jupiter Ammon w'as situated isi 
an oasis at the distance of ten days’ journey to the Vv cs( 
of Thebes in Upper Ep^ypt: at an equal distan-:'' heycyid 
the temple of Ammon was Affgi/a, another oasis abou.*’^- 
iiRj; in spiinp^s and date trees : another journey of tcM 
days traveller to the country of the Gara- 

mantes, who, mounted on chariots, relentlessly pursued 
the wrctclwd iEthiopians. The oasis of Au<j;ila still pre^ 
serves its name and its fertility unchanged aftei' tlie 
lapse of so many centuries, and is still the chief halting 
])lace for the cara\ans to liornott, where a larp^e body of 
cavalry is constantly employed by the sultan of the coun¬ 
try in capturing slaves for the Egyptian market. At 
tlfc distance of ten days’ journey from flic Garamantes, 
Herodotus places tlie Atarnntrs^ of whom, he observes, 
that they were the only iieojde in the world who did not 
know the use of proper names; and, in fact, this jiccii- 
liarity is still met with in the interior of Africa. An¬ 
other ten dajf’s’ march hiings us to Mount Atlas, beyond 
wliich, the ingenuous (Grecian confesses that he does not 
know the names of any nations ; but I know,” he adds, 
the sandy desert extends from Thebes to the 
pillars of Hercules, and that at the tUstance of ten days’ 
j(Mrney (it is not evident from what iioint) there Is '» 
'mine of salt wdth which the people build their houses.” 

lie relates an anecdote to prove that the Nile flows 
from the west, which derives an interest from its relation 
to that which has provcil the most difficult of all geo¬ 
graphical problems. Five young Nasamones, travelling ♦ 
into the interior, arrived first at a country filled with 
wild beasts*; they then ilirccted their marcli towards the 
west, and after wandering a long time through the 
desert, at length reached a fertile jdain, where, wrhilc 
they were engaged in gathering fruits, a party of black 
men of diminutive stature rushed f; om their concealment 
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and seized tliCMii. They were then condiioted across a 
itiarsliy coiifttry until they at length reached a great ej^y 
iiiliabit(‘d by blacks : a great river, in which tJicJK were 
crocodiles, flowed through the city from west to ea«t. 
Theft.* is no leason to doubt that this river was the 
Niger; but who can suppose, with major Kennel and 
others, that the great city to which the NasanTones were 
coliducted was '^rirnbuftoo ? or who will believe that a 
city of mud hovels, iidiabited by a peojile who have made 
but little progress in the arts of social life, can boast an 
antiquity of two thousand yt'ars ? • 

Herodotus relates that the (’arthaginians carried ou a 
%ra(W with au African peo])le beyond the Straits of (lib- 
rallar, with whom, uoverthelcss, they bad no ])ersonal 
communication. Having arrived at the jdaee, they ar¬ 
ranged their goods in a number of small heaps, and 
retired ; the natives then came forwaid, and placed op¬ 
posite to those Jieaps the wares wliich they w’cre willing 
to give for th{‘m in exchange: if the nuTchant was 
satisfied witli tlie bargain, he took away tlie offered com¬ 
modities, and’loft his own ; if not, he carried away the 
latter, and tlie traflick was, for tliat turn, at an end. 
This singular story, it is rcniarkahle, has been repealed 
by almost all the Arabian geographers; only tliat they 
remove the scene of this duiiih commerce from the coast 
to the remotest parts of the interior. At the presept 
day the Moors who trade across tfte desert give the same 
rel^Ltion; and when wc consider that a similar inode of 
•dealing existed for ages on the borders of (’hina, tlie 
story must not he rejected as altogether incredible. 

With respect to the southern part of the African con- 
linent, Herodotus informs ns tliat tlie yl^llhiopians, at 
the extremities of the eartli, are Mncrohii or long-lived, 
and that they have enoirious quantities of gold, inso¬ 
much {Jiat captives are loaded with fetters made of that 
precious metal. He does not appear to have believed 
that Africa stretolics as far soutliwaril as Arabia, and 
states explicitly, tl:«t it is surrounded by the ocean on all 
sides, except at the i.sthmus of Suez. This i>ersuasion 
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was founded on the circumnavigation of Africa, said to 
have been performed by the order’s of Neehos king of 
Iiigypfr, two ccntuiies before our aiitlior’s timc( When 
that king had finished liis canal from the Nile to the 
Arabian (liilf, he rlespatched some Pliceiiiciaus frafn it 
with orders to return to Kgypt by the Pillars of Hercules 
and tile Idediterriiuean Sea. They accordingly sailed 
into the southern ocean. When* the autuinn ^vas coifte^ 
they landed on the part of Libya which was iiea.'i '.t to 
tlfem, and sowed some grain; and when the harvest was 
gatbcw^ih they put to sea again. In this way they con¬ 
tinued the voyage for two years: in the third year they 
doubled tlfe Pillars of Hercules and arrived in E^ypt* 
They related, that, |irhile sailing round Libya, they had 
the sun on the right hand, “ which to me,"* .says He¬ 
rodotus, does not appear credible, however it may 
seem to others."* As tlic gc'ogrjiphical knowledge of 
H erodotus reacluMl fai beyond Syene on the Nile^ and 
therefore within the tropic, he could not have been ig¬ 
norant that the sun might he for a season to the north, 
or on the right hand of one wdiose face A<^as directed to 
the west ; but he was not prepared to believe that it 
could be so throughout thew’hole year, while they mi fed 
roKud Libya.” The science of (Jrcece w^as not yet suf¬ 
ficiently matured, to enable tlie philosopher to foresee 
ilie ^)hiu)ioniena which the heavens might present beyond 
ilie line. 

*J*he most able modern geographers, in examining mi- 
mftely tlic particulars of this account, have rcjectcnl the 
alleged circumnavigation as wholly fabulous. And indeed 
it must be admitted, that so naked a relation, one so desti¬ 
tute of all tile interesting particulars of the great .achiove- 
ineiit it })retends to record, ought to be rejected for its 
inlierent improbability. As» to the air of likelihood 
thrown over the story by describing the path of the sun 
as on the right hand, or towards the north, it is obvious 
that that appearance is familiar to all who live below the 
tropic; and, besides, in all the authentic accounts re¬ 
maining to us of ancient navigators, fabrications of this 
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kintl ri'cur without niiinher ; the discoveries of cx]iecta- 
tioii beiii^ ufthesitatiri{ 2 ;ly added to tliose of experience.* 

In thti reign of Xeixes alsOj one Sataspes, l^rsiaii 
noble in disgrace, undertook to sail round Africa; hut 
afttYhe had [)asscd the PilJais of Hercules, and steered for 
seveial months to the south without seeing any probable 
ter mi nation of liis labours, his resolution forsook him, 
anfl he returned home w kliout accomplishing his purpose; 

Of western Europe Herodotus knew but little. The 
PhoccL'ans, he says, liad discovered {he Adriatic *^ 
rhoniiyJhcnfij and Tnrtcattus. 'VhcCijnctcr, (Cantabrians, 
j)rohabIy,) lived at the extremity beyond the Cvfts* He 
l^^evt^thal tin and amber were brought from.tlie remotest 
paits of Euro])c, hut had no idea of the local situation 
of the countries which supplied them. He doubted the 
existence of a river flowing into the northern sea, and 
called Eridaitui) ; nor was lie inclined to acquiesce in 
the of)i 4 ion prevailing in his day, that J^uropc is encom¬ 
passed by tlie ocean on the north and west. It is 
remarkable that ilecaticus, half a century earlier, had 
mentioned in*his writings a great island opposite to 
Gaul, and a great river, ParajKimisua, flowing into the 
northern ocean. The name Eridanus, it must be ob¬ 
served, is one of those general designatiorvs whicli, in¬ 
capable of being flxed, plagues the geographer by its 
erratic nature. The word di na was the Mcdnin namp 
for a river, and wxis carried into 1l^uroi)e by the tribes 
migrating from inner Asia.t Thus it makes its ap])car- 
^incc in the names Tau‘-ai.s,iyv Pou, jyui-vper !Lm\ 1/71 i- 
ejsler (uj»per and lower rivers), IJini-iihe, Pha-da/ui't^ 
Rho-dnnus, and Eri-da7t7t.^ (probably distant river), from 
the* shores of the Euxinc to the country of the Celts- 
Hesiod speaks of an Eridanus, without assigning it any 
position. i'Eschylus places *1 river of that name in Iberia 
and Gaul; Euripides in Italy, wdiere Grecian geogiaphers 

♦The name of the Adna, or Adnatir sea, appears to be il'erixed from Ihcr 
word rtjfrr/p, water oi ncji, brouf'tit tliitlier perhaps by the /'cnetr Tins 
word belongs to the great .laphetian family ot languagei {ud>a in Sanscrit 
signifying water), and i» s^ll used by tbe Abazes, a t\\uc'as>ian pL-oj)le 

f it is^ still retained by the Ossetes in the Caiuasus, a reumaiit of the 
Alaui), who belong projierly to the German family of nations. 
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at length confined tlic naino to the I’o. 'I’o Herodotus 
tl^e name Eriflaniut appeared so irianifestl}> (Ireek, tljat 
he C 0 S.U 4 not believe that shifting stream to,.iave any 
existence hut in the imagination of the poets. 

As oltcn as general cx[)ressions occurred in ancient 
geography, a fabulous original was sure to he afterwards 
assigned to them by wrriters unacquainted with their 
meaning. Wlicn a country is hnowrn in detail, general 
names vanish, and particular designations supply dneir 
l)laccs. TJie migrations also which took place so fre- 
quenfly in ancient times must have caused great confu¬ 
sion in the language of topography. The Jiijyhcean 
mountains are among those r.imhlers v hich incuir^d tite 
reputation of being merely falndons. Originally in 
Thrace, to tlu* w^estward of llmnns'^ llicy were after- 
w%ards translated nortlrvards to the site of the Uralian 
chain, and were at length con.ddercd as liaving no ex¬ 
istence. Jhit the word rii)ha signified a mountain in 
general; and the circumstance of its being used iji Tliracv‘ 
and in Scythia jjroves an approximalion in race and 
language of the nations wdiich possessed those countries. 

Herodotus hardly notices or Marseilles, a 

colony of riiocicans founded a century and a half betbre 
his time ; ami the name of Home, whose rising Ibrtiines 
had been o])sciirely increasing for three hundred years, 
not once occur in his pages. His account of Italy 
comprises only tlic sbuthern jiortion of the peninsula of 
Magna (ificcia, nor is there any groinul for the opyuoji 
that he makes incidental mention of Cortona, f 

* Pni 11.1 nr^)(rn<af, in Saiixcnf, signilii.*"! si nioiinfam The S( lavoni.sn Hor- 
v(u^ H* and O pi'/sA^ arc, piTli not >0 mui Ii corruptions as 

old and coctancoiij, formal o( thc.saino woid I’lom snow, in Sanscrit, 

tnc (^r(‘clvS h.icl Licir thoyfu^ .ind Idiaas (Hiuialy.i) or .s/ioicy ro/^ons • 
ironi jhtfva and aima loinbmed, was denied the name oi the payova^ 
rnu.us or mtmntmns of the Hindoo C’oosli 

+ Herodotus i. c 5 ) CMule.ivour? to proveth.it the Pela-sci.in'S were bar- 
mnans, t c that they did not speak die Greek LuiKUciije Ftjr, as ho 
the t lostoniates ^whit h some would read Cortoniates) and the I'laeuius tlic 
/cmnants ot tl^at nation, altliou^h tlic\ speak one and tho same lanicufuro 
arc not intclli^ihle to those who live around them ” Must it not tlicn be in¬ 
ferred that those wholivedaiound the in were Greeks, and not Tuscan^ y It 
IS remarkable that Niebuhr (Roin. Hist. I CO), uho inruntauis lh.it bv 
Chreston Herodotus meant C ortoiw, and Miller (die Ktrusker 1 o')) 
who holds tlie coritwry opinion, have both overlooked the autlior’s areu- 
ment, and have consequently lost the force of the i»ass.ige ui dispute 
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The work of Herodotus forms the most precious {;ift 
which hai} ever been conferred on the literature and pliK 
losophy 01 any country in their age of adolesci^ce. Il 
enibtplies a great deal of historical information, ivith a 
multitu<le of remarks on manners and natural objects, 
written with singular livelin.ess and candour, ,ar.d ccl- 
lecjed from all the nations with which the (irceks at 
that time hacT any acquaintaitce. The communicative 
ardour of the father of history was not flainjied by any 
sceptical misgivings; what he had gathered lahoiiously 
he j)ouicd abroad freely for the consideration of lijier 
jmes ; and if he someliinos relates with too mi\eli gravity 
\wiarcommon sense cjinnot credit, il must be )emcin);cred 
tliat the hardihood of credulity is best fitted to pioi:eer 
the road of knowledge, and that the cautious tread of 
critical discrimination can follow only in a beaten path. 

It is remarkable, that an author whose infornialion 
reacIiTid into the heart of Russia, to the Ural mountains 
and the sea of Aral, to the confines of Tartary and of 
India, to the tjegro nations inhabiting the banks of the 
Nile, and even to that mysterious river which waters 
an almost hidden world beyond the great desert, shoiihl 
have scarcely any knowle<lge of the nations in the west 
of Europe, and should speak even of the neighbouiing 
peninsula of Italy in obscurer terms than of that of 
Arabia. But as civilisation advanced towards the Wert; 
the train of light which marked its progress still shone 
in the opjiosite direction; and the (Greeks naturally turned 
tlicir eyes to that quarter of the globe where the matu¬ 
rity of the social state, and the astonishing monuments 
W'hich existed of human power and ingenuity, offered an 
endfess source of grtitilication to tlicir curiosity. 

In the age of Herodotus the commercial character of 
the Greeks was already fully developed: they had esta¬ 
blished themselves in all the shores of the Euxine; they 
had penetrated even into the country of the Budiiii, 
some hundred miles up the 2'anaift, where, in the midst 
of nomad tribes, they had built themselves a great city 
entirely of wood; they maintained an occasional inter- 
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course with the people hordering on the Caspian; and 
passed through so many different nations in these coni'- 
mereVah visits, that they were obligecl to employ, we are 
told, no less than seven interpreters in their course^. In 
I’ersia a colony of Greeks liad hceii established by 
Xerxes,, and was cherished hy him as the only fruit of 
his cx])edition. Jn Lower Kgj'^pt they were numerous 
from an earJy age. Thus the lively and v 'i^erprising 
spirit of his countrymen offered great faeiJities to 'lero- 
tlotus in pursuing his reseaiches in various quaiters. 
tlicy probably served him as interjneters ; and it is only 
by supposing the absence of such aids tliat we can c^- 
})lain his total silence respecting Jerusalem, tfie 

scantiness of bis remarks on 'I'yre and Carthage. Tlie 
forhidiling temper of the Jewish religion, the jealousy of 
commercial monopoly, and tlie ililliculties ot* a strange 
language, could alone have veiled from his view objects 
so well deserving his attention. ’ 

It is natural that one who sought so zealously for 
facts should be extremely mistrustful of arbitrary hypo¬ 
theses. H eiodotus called in (jiiestion many long-re¬ 
ceived opinions, lie did not deny that the earth was a 
sphere, as his commentators have erroneously imagined; 
but he ridievded the idea of its being a circular disk, en¬ 
compassed hy the ocean, as it was described by the 
geographers of his day. lie Avas persuaded that the 
earth Avas not a circle; and as to the existence of the 
floods of ocean,” he Avas lar from being satisHed \l'ith 
the authority of the jmets. He thought tlie division 
into three continents extremely unreasonable, and he- 
lieA’'ed that Europe (to which, indeed, he could not affix 
any limits towards the east), Avas greater than the oilier 
two continents taken together, being etpial to them in 
Icnglli, and much exceeding'them in breadth. For this 
opinion he has been much and undeservedly censure<l, 
for even his mistakes prove the justness and independence 
of his mind. It was natural for him to magnify that of 
Avliich lie liad only an obscure perce{^^'tio1l; hut liis belief 
that Afiica rriiglit be circumna\igate'l, Avhich had the 
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effect of diminishing that continent in his estimation, 
and his I^sitation to admit such an outline of Europe Js 
system alone would delineate, arc ccjually to hflj credit. 
In to, whatever errors Herodotus may have run when he 
hiniscif ventured to speculate, he was seldom led astray 
by the theories of others; and he not only laid before 
his*countrymen the most valuable accumulation of facts 
which the world had to*that age received, but he also 
taught them the useful lesson how to doubt and dis¬ 
cuss. 


CHAP. IV. 

THE GREEKS CONTINEED. 

'AKfITV OF KOOUS IN AM'IGCl'IV.-liniODOTrS JCJ.VOnAXT Cf 

XlIK CAnTItACIMAN DISCOVFIII 1 S. VOYAC.K Ol' IIANNO TO 

'jiiF NFGiio couNriiY — shts cKocoDiias AM) iiirporo- 

. 

TA1II.-NOCTUHNAr. I lUF.S. — COtliT.lJE, OH OCKANG Ol, JANUS. 

IIIMirCO JMT.OilES TIIF NOHlllFllN SI AS - I’JNDS TIIF TIN 

l OITNTKV. - A1 UlON AM) IFKNE. - SCVLAX Ol l'A)lYAM)A 

TIIF. FIRST GIIFFK WHO MFNllONS KOMF. - I'VTIIFAS OF MAR- 

SHrXE.s. - VISITS BIUTAIK. — DISCOVUVS TIIl/I — DhSCIIIBFS 

THE AMHFR COAST IN TIIF BALTIC. - WAS AN ACUTE Oll- 

SI RVLR.-XENOrilON DtSCKlRI'S THE RF TREAT OF THE TEN 

THOUSAND. -''TIE f T;UI)S. -TJlE AIlJ^IENJAN .MOUNTAINEERS. 

CTFSIAS. - RESIDFS I.N FI'KSIA,-MIXP.S OBIENTAI. FABLES 

• • 

WITH HIS MILATION-.. - MEN WITH THF HFAUS AND TAI.,.S 

or noos. — the :mai;ii’ fool of sir. vs.—sffak's of the • 

KERMEs INSECT. - GREEK I’HILOSOFJIERS. - ARISTOTLE. - 

MENTIONS THE IJFRCYNIAN MOUNTAINS OR THE IIARTZ.-THE 

RHJTANNIC islands and TAFIIOIIANE. —though T that INDIA 
MIGHT HE IIEAC’HEI) BY THE WP ST. 

The progress of geographical knowledge depends 
more on the general intercourse subsisting h'^tween na¬ 
tions tlian on the exertions of individual travellers. Such 
an intercourse existed but imperfectly in ancient times ; 
and this circumstance, together with the scarcity of 
books (in consequence of which contemporary authors 
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were often ignorant of one ^another's labours), prevented 
geography of the (ireoks from reaching the perfec¬ 
tion VWcli might have been expected from tlifc diffusion 
and enlightenment of that enqniring people. The voy¬ 
ages of the Carthaginian admirals, llanno and llfrnilco, 
in the western ocean, along the coasts of Africa and of 
Europe, were unknown to Herodotus, although per¬ 
formed, apparently, long befoil' liis time. Vit among 
die early attempts at maritime discovery, of whicfi v’ 
have any authentic accounts, these were, iinquestionably, 
the itiost important. 

Ifanno was despatched by the senate of (/arthage to 
establish some colonics on the western coast of AfrlCi. 


'file fleet which he commanded was comjiosod of sixty 
large vessels, ancl had on hoard no less tlian thirty thou¬ 
sand persons of both sexes. After sailing for two days 
beyond the columns of Ilercules, the fleet anchored op¬ 
posite to a groat plain, where a town called Thy^ynalp- 
u Jou was built, and a settlement effected. Still sailing 
westwciid, the expedition next arrive<I at jhe ])romon(ory 
of SofiHi (perhaps Cape Caniin), covcretl witli thick 
woods. Having doubled this ea])C, they built five other 
towns on the sea side, and at no great ilistance from one 
another. ''Khcy continued their southerly course, and at 
length 1 cached the groat river E/.ru.v, flowing from Li- 
•l>ya; st>ino vai.-'’■: in;', shepherd tribes inhahired its 
banks. Ileyi/i d this ])eople, in the interior, ilithioiiiaii 
(lugro) savages inliahitcd a hilly country, ovcrrimnviih 
. wild l)cnsls. 'I’Ijc C’arthaginians, taking with tlu'in soiiie 
of the friendly hirHe-9 as interpreters, continued tlieir 
voyage to the south, along a desert shore. 'Fwo days’ 
sail hronghl them to an inlet, at the bottom of wliicl) 
was an islaiul about five stadia in circumference, to which 


they gave the name Ceri%': here they calculated the 
reckonings of their voyage, and found that Crrua was 
as far from the Pillars of Hercules as the latter place 
was froin (^arthage. The next remarkable object which 
occurred w'as tlie great river i'Jircto^ : this they entered, 
and found that it opened within into,a wide haven, con- 
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taiiiing several large islands. The Jiills in the neigh- 
bom hooil wore inhabited by black savages clothed in tli^ 
skids of beastSj who drove away our voyagprif with 
stones and other missiles. Not far from this was an- 
other«grcat river filled with crocodiles and hippopotami. 
After sailing twelve days to the south from Cernc, the 
(.'artliaginians came to a hilly country, coveretl with a 
vartety of odoiiferous trees and shrubs. The JEthiopiuns 
or negroes of this coast were a timid race, who fied 


iioiii the strangers, an<l whose language was quite uniii- 
T.liigihle to the Lijiite interpreters. Seven dayV sail 
ironi lliis coast brought the expedition to a great bay, 
t<,^wjj^ich they gave the name of ]Vestvrn JJon\, In this 
bay was an island, on which tlicy landed to repose them¬ 
selves for a little after the hardships of the sea. During 
the <lay all was calm ; but at night strange apjtearances 
[)rc.>eiited themselves; the mountains scerned to be all on 
tile, and the sound of flutes, tlriims, anti cymbals was 
mingled with wild screams and piercing cries. Our 
voyagers, terrified at what they saw and beard, imme¬ 
diately took tonight. As they continuetl their course to 
the south, the odoriferous vegetation of the coast per- 
1.lined the air; but still columns of llame illuminated 
die midnight sky, and the ground was so hot tlnit it Avas 
impossible to Avalk upon it I’or a inodeia'ic tlistaiite. 
Sviiling seven days along this coait, they came to a ba},» 
V,liieh they called Soiifh Honi, and*found wilhiii it an 
iAvitli a lake, and in the midille of this lake another 
ithuid illled with savages of a ju'ciiliar desciiptitiii, pro- 
I 'mIiI v seme species of ourang outang. The females were 
ejA 'jieil v»ith hair, and were called by the interpreters 
iiunllte. Tlie males fled across the j)reci)»ices, and de- 
f-iided themselves obstinately with stones; Imt die C’ar- 
tha; ,iiiians ca]ituied three fciiiales : these, howewor, broke 
their eoids, and fought so furiously with tooth and nail, 
that It was found necessary to kill them : their VMns Avcrc 
‘ lufroil and biought to (larihage. 4’he want of provi¬ 
sions prevented our ■voyagers from proceeding any far¬ 
ther to the south. 
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It is impossible to read tlic narrative of Ilaiino s ex- 
j^edition without being struck with the siinjdicity and 
genulnetiess of the relation, or without being Astonished 
at the immutability of manners among savag»-e nations; 
for the stillness by day, the nocturnal fires, the clalig of 
musical iiistruinents, and wild inerriinent in the cool of 
night, are the same noAV on the coast of Africa as they 
were five-and-twenty ccntiiiic» ago. The impet^ect 
manner in width the details of this voyage, j J'^ting to 
time and distance, have heeii transnutted to us h^ the 
frreeks, render it impossible to ascertain with jn'ccision 
bow far it extended, 'fhe wild negroes, the hairy Gc- 
rilhe, thc*grcat rivers filled with crocodiles, and tl)|^ 
grance of the woods, all seem to })oint out the Senegambia 
as the country v^'here the [)n)gress of the cxpetlition 
terminated. Some great authoiities, indeed, have ex.« 
teinled it to (ruinea, while others confine it within the 
hunts of Ga})e Non, on the soutluirn confines of IMarocco. 
Many of these geographers have erred continually in 
their calculations, by mistaking the meaning of the ex¬ 
pression, kcrdu Qt hor'it^y which thetirceks generctlly a[»- 
])lied to inlets of the sea, rather than to promontories. 
Those wlio restrict the voyage of 11 anno to the coast 
north of tlxi Senegal, insist on the unlikelihood of his 
passing .such remailcahle headlands as (\ipe lhanco and 
«^./ape Verd, without inakisig particular mention of them ; 
blit to this it may he answercrl, that we do not possess 
tfic original journal of the Carthaginian admiral,.- and 
. that the deficiencie.s of an extract made from it by a 
Greek, apparently of a much later age, ought not to be 
weighed against the positive indications it contains. 

While 11 anno explored the coasts of Africa to the 
south, llimilco held his course in the opposite direction. 
Unhappily but a few scattered details remain of bis dis¬ 
coveries. On the coasts of Spain he found tJic 0,’>^n/w- 
riiaris, wlio gave their name to a jiromontor) of the 
mainland, to a bay, and to some islands adjacent, which 
abounded in tin. These are supposed to he the Ctissi~ 
tendvs. The 0.strymnians were wealthy and industrious; 
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it appears^ therefore, that the tin trade existed on those 
western sborA before'they Avere visited by the (.'artha« 
ginians. ^liinilco inentioncd also the Biitish ^slAnds, 
Al-fionn and the mcrod island, I(irn(\ Jt is remarkable, 
howelt;r, that Ireland is never mentioned by the ancients 
under a native name: the relative designation ler-injr, 
or Western Isle, was evidently taken from the Celts of 
Caul or llritain.* 

Scylax, of Caryanda, who wrote a few years later than 
Herodotus, was-the first who made known to the Greeks 
the discoveries of the (’arthaginiaiis. The woik of his 
rtbieh remains tons describes the coasts of the Kuxine. 
ol* t*'/' Mediterranean, and those of western Africa, as far 
as the isle of C’erne : he is the earliest Greek \v liter Avho 
mentions the name of Rome. Of the we.>tern cc'asts of 
the Mediterranean he kneiv mncli more than Herodotus, 
and enumerates many cities, among which the 

moder4i Marseilles, was already distinguished for its 
wealth and commerce. 

"I'his Greek colony must, from its situation, have soon 
lH\'‘omc acquainted with the maritime enteiprises of the 
Carthaginians; and was, peihaps, as much incited by a 
Kpiiit of livalry as by the adventurous disposition inir- 
iined by ctmnnercial pursuits, to engage in the career of 
discoveiy. Pfjtheais of iMarseilles was a man cmineiuly 
(pialified, by his courage and scientific acquirements, t('. 
open new' routes of commerce across uuknoAvn seas, and 
proiqotc the interests of geography, 'fhe date of his 
voyage cannot be fixed w'itli precision, hut it is cci taui 
tliat his writings were known in Greece in the time of 
Alexander the Great; and as the circulation of books 
was not very rapid in aiiticjuity, it is likely that he ho- 
longcd to the preceding age. Sailing along (he coasts of 
Spain and Gaul, l*ytlieas reached Great liiiuin, called 
'Ubion, or Al-fioniiy that is, the White-land, by the iii- 

♦ Unloss wo suppose* the Mictis of Timajiis (see Plmj) to Tnoan IrcKiurl, 

«n .1111 lent native .ippciiatioii of whu’h w.is Mute T'fic desciiprioii ot h 
loiintry situated six -sail ivahtn Albion, suits bettor with Irehiud 

tiijii with the Scilly isl.inds. •* As to tlio .-account of tin being h)ought from 
it is ol little consequence, as the (ireeks adojitecl every suppo'^ition that 
cuuKl solve the enigma of the tin inlands. 
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habitants. TIerehc a])pcars to have followed the southern 
•and ea'.tern shoies, and from tlic length of th'^se to have 
calctdated the circuit of the island, wliicli he Estimates at 
foj ty thousand stadia. ()f Ireland he makes no mention; 
hut sciys that steeling northward from the coast of Hri- 
taii), h^ aijived in six days at whose nninviling 

shores were eovcreil with |)ei]»elual fogs, and prcsyited 
llie chaotic appearance of earth*, se^i, amt air, all iumbled 
.together in disoi'der. Few geographical problems l ^e 
ever piMplexed tiie learned so mucli as tliat of (letermiu- 
ing line position of 'I’liule. Some siijipo^e tJiat ihetrreek 
navigator de.^igned V)y that name Jiitlundy where a divtrict 
at ihe j)resent day hears the name of Tlnf-l(mdy afr/r^’as 
anciently calksl Thfii-faiiff; olhcis think it more likely 
ihat he leaclied rlj'* co.ists of N’orv/ay, a portion of which 
«til] jvtains the name ol Tholoittirk; and in tlie Icelandic 
yaga ? IS 2 :.lined Thuloiitirh. Ihd tVoni lliis diversity of 
a!! we ciin copelude with eeitaint) is, that the 
nai'.e 'Fhuh' wnis ot true Scandiiiavian origin, and that it 
was a])plied iiueeessively to diftoienl plates. It is not 
unlikely, iiidved, tliat the word was oiiginally synoij)- 
inons with the ejii'diet wliich was aflerwaids 

attached to it, 

I’vdu’.o^is reported to ha\e said that in Thvie at tin* 
slimmer solstice ihi' sun dnl not set for foui-and-twenty 
• hours. As tins, liowT'ver, is not tiue of any eoiiiitry hc- 
ye'id tlie arctic circle, we may, peilia()s, he warranted hi 
siisj (Cling* that the (ireek navigatoi jiicked up static in- 
foimatio.i on tliC coasts of llritain icniiecliiig some country 
to the north, aial that he then ventured to describe dull 


ceiielry as exhibiting tlic phcnoiricna, which experience 
taught him were to he expected on approaching the pole 
How natuially the blight nights of a northern suinnicr 
may have given lise lu^si?ch an exaggcratii/ii, is evident 
fioin the language employed by Tacitus some centuries 
later. ‘jn the farthest part of III itain,” says that writer, 
“ the uiglits arc so clear that you can liaidly tell vvlien 
daylight begins or ends ; and wlxMi'ihc sky is not overcast 
with clouds, you may sec all niglit Ipiig the light of the 
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sun, which docs not rise, or go down, hut moves quite 
round ” t 

The cafinness and sluggish heaviness of the iiortliLHi 
seas, which the ship's prow could hardly cleave, were 
remarked liy Pylheas, as they were said to ha\'e hecn liy 
his predecessor lliniilco; and the same strange opinions 
wei;f aftcrwaids repeated by all tlie geogiaphers of anti- 
(piity : perhaps the strength and complexity of our tides, 
which oppose serious difficulties to navigation along an 
indented coast, may have lent some countenance to j)ie- 
jiulice.s founded in fahle. 

Uf the voyage of Pythcas in the Baltic only a fragmejic 
w'hich proves in a striking manner the aulhen- 
acity ol his nccjiunt. lie relates that on the shores of a 
certain hay, called Mentunomo)!, lived a people named 
Guttones, and at the distance of u day's voyage from 
dieir hahitation.s w'as the island Abalus (called by others 
Ualti(f), on which tlie sea threw the amber in gieat qiian* 
titles ; the [)Cople used it for fuel instead of w'ood, and sold 
it to their neighbours the 2Vumnes". AMien Pythcas ;nys 
iliat amber was used as fuel, heapjiears to confound that 
precious article with jet, and the latter w ith lignite or fossil 
vv(iod: but the remainder of his relation is reniarkablv 
accurate. The bay alluded to is the Ftifich and Cnr'sr/t 
ll(inf\ and the name ]SIe)itononio)i aj)pears to he derived 
irom ]\tcndnnivnti, the Vronundoig of Fir-trees, '1 Me 
piovinces Nadrauen and ?chalavonia are still called 
GndHa, and the inhabitants Gitddai^ in the Lilhuaniar. 
dialect. The spot in Samlantl v Inch yielded most amber 
u<>re forineily the name of Wittland, which in Lithu¬ 
anian is lialtikke, from haltos, wliitc. 

J'ytheas was not merely a bold mariner; lie was alho 
a man of science and observation, lie fixed tlie latitude 
of his native city jS'lassilUi ^V^tb an accuracy wliicb has 
been acknowledged by modern astronomers. The |)be- 
'Uiinena of tides particularly caught his attention; aiid 
lie appears to have been the first who ascribed tliern to 
the influence of the moon, but we are ignorant of the 
reasonings by which he supported his theory, lie 
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knew that the pole-star in the tail of the lesser be<ir diM 
♦lot mark the place of the true pole. It is fo Im regretted 
tll^lt^^o•J[ttle remains to us of tJie Avritine:s of^this sfiga- 
cious observer; Iiis description of the iiorthcTn nations at 
dial early period could not fail to be interesting'; aftd that 
he had^forinod some acquaintance with them may he 
concluded from the mention he makes of mead, their fa¬ 
vourite beverage^ and other peculiarities of tb'" (iothic 
life. 

Ill the sfime age with Pythea*., or a little later, flou- 
risli(?d Xenophon (400 li. who, if he did not exteiul 
tlie limits of p;cographical knowledge, at least added to 
it many valuable details. Retreating with the tem'h^u 
sand (flecks from (Jvf^naxa on the banks of the En- 
phrates, he traversed a wild and unknown coimtiy. Tin 
Cardnrhii har.issed the retreating army in the very moun¬ 
tains \\hich aie now occiijned l)y the (Innl.s. 'fhe T>i(tchi, 
wlicn pressed by th.e (decks, ])iecij)itated theitisehe^ 
from tlie dills with their wives and children rather than 
submit to captivity. 

4'lie lirihits of the jieople in the elevaicd iegion> ol 
Armenia have undeigoiie no change from the time ot* 
Xcnojdion to the present day. His accounts of their 
habitations*might be supposed to be taken from a modern 
lK)ok of travels. Their honscs,” be says, “ arc niider- 
,ground, with a mouth resembling that of a will. iVn 
entrance is dug for file cattle, but the inliabilants descend 
by ladders. In these houses aie goats, sheei>, cow-a, and 
fowls, all under the same roof w'ith the faniil}.’' T1T<‘ 
Greeks encountered inunberleys hardsliips fioiii the se¬ 
verity of the climate and the incessant attacks of tin 
liorce mountaineers. I'hey at length entered the coun¬ 
try of the Scifthinij (a w^ainlcniig tribe, peiba})s, likctlu 
modern Turcomans,) and ilicrc, from a niountaiii called 
'Theehffi (and still named 4’eke), they, with intiiiite joy, 
descried tfle sea. After halting some time at the friendly 
city of Trapaius (4'rebisoinl), they continued tlieir route 
to Cotyora, and .saw in their marcli^the Blviiyiuvcif nakeil 
savages, whose bodies were tattooed jill over, and whose 
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jiianiicrs^ described by Xenophon, suggest a comparison 
nidi thelnost barbarous tribes of North America.^ • 
A contemporary of Xenophon, iicamed Ctesias* eiUeretl 
into the service of the Persian king, and visited India; 
but tlie accounts which he transmitted to Greece of that 
rich country were so alloyed with fables, that littie regard 
wa^ eventually paid to the truth which they contained. 
V^et, though it must be admitted that the early Greek 
travellers wc’*c prone to exaggeration, a candid critic will 
make large allowances for the romantic fictions .so often 
mingled with their descriptions of the Kast, It de.serves, 
indeeil, to he lemarked that whatever account^ we have 
frTwr? ancient writers respecting western nations, are, in 
general, of a sober and veracious character, while the 
oj)j>ositc fpiarter of the globe is peopled by them with 
monsters of all descriptions. The fables of the ancient.s, 
which related to the \VT'st, were chiefly mythological, ami 
had ffn air of antiquity; hut their eastern fictions weife 
evideiilly the wihl freaks of eastern imagination. The 
Greeks, we inf^ therefore conclude, Avere not the authors 
of those extravagancies, hut only related Avliat they heard 
iVoin the natives; Avitli less caution and discrimination, 
indecil, than the taste and sciilimcnts of a maturer ago 
would require. * 

Jf the accounts of Ctesias, then, be interpreted witfi 
the same latitude as those of a Hindoo, they will l>tf 
found to contain not a little information. Thus, in 
ilcsCT'ibing the inhabitants of Biultan, lie says that thoy 
arc black, with the head and nails of a dog, and witli- 
tails; now they are actually called by the Hindoos 
Culi/6‘th‘i or Dog-faced, but the tail is certainly a Grecian 
embellishment. 'Fhey live, he says, on flesh dried in 
the sun, and never bathe, hut rub their bodies with oil. 
These ])raetices are still followed in Thibet, only that 
butter is the unguent used instead of oil. His inform- 
ation reached as far as Nepaul, which he calls Ottoracora. 
or the North. Among the wonders related by Ctesias, 
the fountain Sides, {ft Si/as, in which liquid gold sprung 
up from a rock of pure iron, rlcserves to be separated 
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from the vulgjir fictions of'pigmies and giiffons. The 
i>on which formed tlie basin was more prccjout, tlian the 
gold it (lontaincd; for a sword made of it, if stuck in 
the ground, had the viitiie to avert the wrath of' thun¬ 
derbolts. Some have been led by this glittering tale to 
vindicate^ for the Persians, the credit of being tlie earliest 
electricians. (Itesias gave good descriptions of tlie mon¬ 
keys, parrots, and rich chintzes*of India; and what is 
inore remarkable, he appears to have kno\vn the ! and 
kermes insects, and to liave confourded them toget? ; 
for life describes an insect inliahiting the amber u lneh 
grows on trees (a mode of describing gum lac which pro¬ 
bably incurred the censure of fabrication), and yiu','' ig 
e rich scarlet dye used to colour the sjilcndid shawls 
wliich were offered as presents to the king of Persi i. 

The elegant history mIucIi Xenophon wrote of there- 
tieatof the ten thousand, (a retreat whicJi was conducted, 
iu tlie latter part of it, by himself;) and the writings oh 
his celebrated contemporary Hijipoeratcs, who travelled 
through Scythia, Coleliis, Asia INIinor, and perhaps Egypt, 
to study the diversities of climate; added mueh to th.e 
knowledge both of nature and of human society. The 
inci'casc of infoimation favoured the speculative temper 
of the Greek philosophers. E[>liorus of Cum.r, wlui 
Heurished about years before our era, appears to 

4'ia\e been the first writer who conceivecl the division of 
mankind into distinct races. According to him, the 
V>*ceA.9 occupied the centre of the earth ; and round them 
.were disposed, in the four quarters, the ludUiua^ AUhm- 
pinntij Celt's'^ and Scythians. The idea that his own 
country was in the middle was common to Ejdiorus with 
the early geographers of many distant nations; for the 
Indian Midyariui^ the Scamlinaviari Midynrd^ and the 
Chinese Chnng-q?io, all sig-nifying the middle kingdom, 
have their origin in a similar opinion. 

But th^ benefits which accrued to science from the 
activity of its followers were not confined to the ihven- 
tion of these vague theories. Tlie discoveries and ob¬ 
servations of Herodotus, of Scylax, of Hippocrates, and 
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of Pythcas^ were weighed by one of tliofte master minds 
on whom nat^ire seems to confer the right to tlieoiise : 
for Aiibto*le was among the number of those extj*aori 
dinary men^ Avho by the strength and universality of 
their .genius are fitted to be the architects rather than 
the builders of the edifice of knowledge. The brildness 
and > ariety of his speculations recommended liiM to tlic 
subtle temper of the Arabians, by whom he was first 
made known to modern Jiurope; ami as the features of 
a deified hero arc deformed in the idol fashioned liy lii.s 
lude adorers, so the fame of Aristotle has banlly yet 
recovered from tJm multiplied jiervcrsions to wliich his 
writings were subieeted liy the ignorance of ages. 

iTristotk possesst'd a great fund of geogrn]»bical know- 
leilge. JTo maintained that the earth is a sphere, liaving 
a eireumference of 400,()()() a ealeulatiori Avhich 

may be correct; but the uncertaitity, as to the Afnr/in/n 
tm[)lo^'ed renders it impossible to appreciate its merit, 
ik isoiiing firmly on the hypotliesis that tlie earth is «, 
gi'jhe, Aiistotle ajipears to liavc suggested the voyage 
across the Atlantic eighteen centuries before (\>lumbus: 
tor he observes, that the coasts of Spain cannot be very 
far distant from those of India. The hapjiy boldness of 
this thought was all his own, the errors of ealciilaticii 
belonged to his age. In his nomenclature,*too, we see 
evidence of a juster geograpliical concc])lion than was 
possessed by many writers of a nyich later age. Jlis' 
knowledge of the earth was boiuidcd by the Gatlw and 
gulfs oil the ^Pest and Kast, by the TfijJupni* 
mountains on the Nortli, and on the Soiitli by tlic great 
river Crometes^ “ which, having its source in tlic same 
mountain as the Nile, flows westward into the ocean.'' 
'fins great river must be the Senegal. ^Vristotle knew 
but little of tlic north of Kurope, yet be is the first who 
mentions t\\e Horcyiiktn iiiouiftains; a designation which^ 
probably, extended over the lofty ranges oi^ the west 
and north of liohemia, but which is at present retained 
only by the insulated mountains of the Hart::. He also 
makes express mention of two large islands, Albion and 

E 4 
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lerne, situated to the north of Celtira (and he is the 
first writer who mentions them together, aiu^ with tlie 
coini»oiji name Hrittanioa;') ; but he adds, that they are 
not by any means so large as Taprohnne beyond India, 
or Phelnd in the Arabian sea. H ere we have u j)roof 
of his extensive information in this early mention of 
Tuproh(hui or (’eyIon, and Phehol, whieli is generally 
suj3posed to be Madagascar ; but which, as Sailxila is an 
Indian name, ought, perhaps, to be looked loi more to¬ 
wards the east. 

Aristotle had many scholars who devoletl themselves 
to geographical studies, and some of wdiom, as Dica'ar- 
chus amb Theophrastus, obtained distinction by ^beir 
writings ; but he had the singular lionour of infusing 
the love of knowledge into the future conqueror of Asia. 
The spirit of the royal puj>il corresponded with the intel¬ 
lectual eminence of the great teacher ; and the cx})edition 
of Alexander produce<l a greater revolution in theknow- 
tfcdge of the glohe, than almost any other event recorded 
ill ancient history ; and more designedly, perhaps, than 
is generally imagined. 
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GREEKS CONTINUED. 

VIMDITION OF Ar.EXAXDFIl. - POLICV OF TII \T rONQBEIlOR.— 

rjiTKRS INJJIA. -IlL«-OLVJ.S TO I XIT-ORL HIE VF.KSIAN GlIEF.- 

TIIF MARCH DOM N J IIK *IM)US. - NA< \RCIirs EMltARKS. - 

&i kfi:hs cufat iiAunsiiii's.—iMAc:i\is hjaisei.i- at the 

i'QlIArOR. - J’HI' C.RII KS HISAIAVFO AT TH F A IM’l ARANCH OF 

A WHALE -FAMlSnUl IN THE AJIDST OJ TUR’II.F. SI C- 

(I'sMl’L TIKMINATIOV (>F THE >0YAC;E. PKl-I* A UA TIONS 

MADE TO rXIM.OKJ' TJH COASTS OF AllARIA. - AURFSi’ED llT 

'j • ' DEATH OF ALEXANDER. - ORAM) VTFWS 01 iJIAT 

FK1N( K. RFAIAUKS OF THE MACEDONIANS TN INDIA. 

DIVISION OF Till PFOVLF INTO {’ASTl-S. HONEY MADE 

AMTIIOLT DEES. - J Li rHANTS. - I’SE OF L’MRRETLAS. - 

TIti HVNA'\N TRIES. - 'JJIE FAQUIRS. - SlI F-DI VO FION TO 

’I HP' l'L\MFS. - CITA' OF PALIROTHIIA. — ITS MTUA’IION. —— 

INDIAN I’ARl.FS. — RFSPl-.Cr PMD TO MONKFYS. - THE CHIEFK;! 

distorted lORFlGN KAMFS. - VOYAGE C>1-' JAAIROI.O TO 

CJ.YLON. Ills KtAIARKS ON THE PEAHTac, - TAPIIOWANE OR 

CPA I ON VARIOITSI.A' DFSCRIREI). - ACCOUNTS OF THE ANCIENTS 

RT I'ONCILl 1>. -THE NAMIS OF THAT ISLAM) -lOMMIUCF 

BITMI-PN POAPT AND ITIl EAST. -CIFOGRAPHA' PI.OUKISIIED 

IN TIIF COAI'ME RflAL CTTA' OP’ Ai-EXANDRIA - ERATOSTHENES 

MI' NnONS TllINA'..-AO A'l HARCHIDFS.-DE.SCR1R«'S ARYSSlMA. 

-AVEAl/I'II OF THE SAIl.FVNS.-l l'DOXUS OF CA’ZICIIS.-SAILS 

TO INDIA - DRIVFN TO 'I IIP COAST OP’ AFRICA. - FINDS TIIE^ 

SC rPOSJ 1) WUECh OF A SHIP l UOA GA^J^ES. - RANISHP^U FROM 

FCA’PT. - RI SOLVES TO R1';AC1I INDIA 11Y THE OCP-AN. -SAILS 

p r»:m <;ades. — iiis misfortunes. —rfpeats thp; attempt.—* 

• ms PATE AM) t HARA( THl. 


The march of Alexander was not attended with the 
ruin and desolation which usually mark the proji^'css of 
eastern eonquerors : lie aimed at establishing a dominion 
permanent as well as universij^ and_, consequently, sought 
to gain the affections of his newly-conquered subjects. 
The success which attended all his measurfes was the 
result of deliberate policy and calculation. The power 
which waits on knowledge did not escape his notice; 
and he led in his train men of science, whose dutv it 
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was to make selves acquainted with every thing 
worthy of notice in the subjugated countrks. ^ 

The fate of Persia being decided by the flight of 
Darius^ the conqueror conducted his anny to Hactria 
and die country on the Oxus ; in sliort, to tl»e .^astern 
extremity of the Avoild as it was kiioivii to (irccian geo- 
grapJiers. Hut he liatl liigher objects in view than the 
mere glory of subduing barbarous nations ; curiosity and 
ambition both drew Ids regards to India; oi v'hicli He¬ 
rodotus had sai<b that it w.as undoubtedly the ri ‘best 
and jnost popidous country in the woild.” In conse¬ 
quence, when he had arranged the government of Persia, 
he niarclxid into (^iiulahor by the same route 'whicji^was 
afterwards followed by tlie conquering arinies of 'J’amcr- 
lane and Nadir Shah, and wliich liad been long trodden 
by the Indo-Scytliianr, or warlike mountain tubes of the 
Inrliaii frontiers, (h'ossing the Indus at Tu^iiln (the 
city of the Tuch'), by some supjioscd to be the modern 
'Altock, he shortly after entered the country of the 
Pvnj-aby or Five Hive vs^ so called from the tributary 
waters which flow through it to the Indus. Hut oil the 
banks of the flrst of these rivers, the Ifift/asjteSj he found 
Porus, an Indian prince, prepared to dispute its p-assago. 
The true name of this cliieftaiu, Puar or Powar, is still 
preserved among tlie noble Rajpoots : it is one of the very 
few noble names which have survived the revolutions to 
wdiicli India has been exjiosed. '^I'he Macedonians, how¬ 
ever, were the victors in the engagement which ensued, 
and continued their inarch through one of the riche‘t 
countries in the world; yet thePenj-ab yields in w'callh 
and fertility to the countries situated on- the hanks of tlie 
Ganges. The fame of this celebrated river must have 
reached Alexander, and it was unquestionably his inten¬ 
tion to embrace it within the boundaries of his empire ; 
but when he had reached the Ift/phasis, and before he 
had compPtely crossed the Penj-ab, the discontentment of 
Iiis troops was so loudly declared, that he was obliged to 
relinquish the design of proceeding any further; and, 
indeed, when we rememher that he entered India in the 
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rainy .i'ascn, wc can readily conceive the sufforinirs 
v/hieiJ ciiecjfcd ^he ardoUr and jirovokcd the disobedience, 
of the hardy Macedonians. 'J'his important erro^; aJonc 
is sLitficient to show how little acquaintance the Greeks 
had v.ith India : hut it is also related, that when Alex¬ 
ander saw'crocodiles in the Indus, he conceived a notion 
tJiat this liver was connected with the Nile, and fliat its 
navif^atioii downwards wwild conduct into Kgypt. This 
anccdotCj how'cver, is hardly credible, though frequently 
repeated. ITei(>'h>lnH long before had expressly stated* 
cliaf the Indus w'as the only river besides the Nile in 
which crocodiles ivcre found ; and the general arrangc- 
nien'^of Alexander’s plans^ both in Kgypl anU India, 
bespeak a share oi‘ geogrnpliical information totally ir- 
toncileahle with such a hjunder. 


It may even he suspected that Alexander contem¬ 
plated from the beginning the establishment of a com- 
mciciahintcrconrsc lu lwecn Mgypt and India. ’I’lic carc 
he took to examine the navigation of the Persian (iulf* 
ai.d of the Iiidns; the cities founded by him in com¬ 
manding situations on the branches of this river; tJie 
vvell-clioseii site of Alexandria, winch afterwards con- 


tinuc'l for liiany centuries the centre of the India trade^ 
and his boasting that Ins tlects should sail roujid Africa ; 
ail these ciicinnstances unite to point out sonic jilans of 
n oie than ordinary magnitude. But whatever may , 
have been the immediate designs ®f tlie Macedonian 
conqii/'ror, it is certain that w^c may date from his cast- 
efu expedition tlie first growth of that Indian trade, 
uhicli afterwards enriched for many ages his successors 
in Kgyjit, and which continues to this day an object of 
paramount importance to Kurojiean nations. 

'I’lie navigation of tlie Indus and of the coasts west- 
w'ard towards Persia being resolved upon, a fleet of eight 
hundred vessels was collected and entrusted to the com¬ 


mand of Niearchus. A7c<r«, on the Hydasj'es, about 
800 miles from the sea, was the point from wdiich the 
expedition departetl: <he army, divided into tw’o bodies, 
marched on both sides of the river to protect the fleet, 
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and the whole had the Kvely air of a triumphal pro¬ 
cession. The Macedonians entered the country of the 
MifUi (Moultan), and afterwards receivetl the submission 
of the (people of (^utche), "wlio were remark¬ 

able then as at present for beiii^ divided into cantons. 
Ind(‘c‘d, tlie feudal system exists in «:^eiieral on tlie Indian 
fj’oiitiers. On reaching the mouth of the Indus^ Alex¬ 
ander, who always set the Example of encountering 
di/fieldties, undertook himself to examine the eastern 
"side of the Delta, and Ins vanity even impelled him *o 
saiJ‘*a short distance from land, that he might boast of 
being the first who went hoi/oiid the Indieft. In this ex¬ 
cursion,* the fleet under his command sustaincth*„reat 
tlamage from the horcy or rushing tide, a phenomenon 
with which the Greeks were wholly miacqiiaiuted, al- 
tliougli tliey were not ignorant of the ordinary tides; 
.uid which, tlioiigh cominon to the mouths of most great 
riveis, rages witli peculiar violence in that of the Indus. 
Four niontlis had been consumed in the progress down 
the river, and six or seven more were requisite to survey 
the Delta, and to com])lctc the i)reparations for the 
voyage round the coast. At length, when every thing 
was ready, Alexiinder marched with his army towards 
the couiitiy of the Amhitu', and Niearchus with the gal¬ 
leys dropped down the river to proceed towards the west. 

Tlie pompous ceremonies whicli preceded this voyage, 
and the preparatio*ns, inadeejuately great, wliicli were 
made for it, instead of provoking ridicule, will ei.luince 
its merit in the eyes of the candid critic, since they show 
tlie importance attached to an enterprise, at that time 
considered as one of the most perilous nature, and the 
resolution with which it was undertaken. Indeed this 
was the first naval enterprise of any moment, conducted 
in such a manner as to have permanent and beneficial 
consequences. 

NfiD.arcttus set sail in October, when the trade winds 
set in from the north-east. He was aware that the 
Etesian winds, as he called the nJbnsoons, did not blow 
on the coasts of India as in the Mediterranean. But 
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lie liatl learned the periods of those winds, he 
was not pfactically acquainted wdth the manner of • 
their variations, and had started in fact a month diefore 
tlie winter monsoon had commenced blowing steadily. 
In con'fli’ipience of this mistake he made but little way, 
accoinplishijig not more than eighty miles in tl^e first 
forty days of his voyage, llis course, during idl thi» 
time* lay along the coast# of the Arahitce, the modern 
Belooichvsj a fierce and predatory nation. The men 
were rethiced, in the mean time, to the greatest distress 
for Avant of water and jirovisions, being comjjelled to 
subsist, in a gicat measure, on the shell-fish theypickc<l 
ii]i . the sluwe. As the eastern monsoon, however, 
grew steadtliey had the satisfaction of advancing 
more rrqjidly along the coast of the Oritfp, whose name 
is still preserved in that of Haul', the modern capital of 
the ]novinee. 

NiciMxlnis relates, tluit when in this part of hi.-.^ 
voyage, he stood out to sea a considerable w’ay to tin* 
south, the sun ivas vertical, and cast no shadow. 'I’his 
was really a fietjon, for i\a*archus was never Avithin less 
than tAveiity-five degrees of the equator ; but, like the 
fables of Pytheas, it ser\cs to shoAv hoAV speculation may 
sometimes outstrip experience in tlie discovery of truth, 
since we find that the most striking celestial ])henomena 
<if the arctic and iquatoiial regions Avcrc justly describe*! 
hy Co ccian navigators, long before the)f“^ia(l ever seen them. 

'flu^ Crrceks noAV continued their voyage along llio ^ 
cf/ist of the Irthyophnni, or Fish-mtem, a tribe sunk in 
tlie t'Xtreme of savage Avrelcheduess. They were cla<l 
in the skins of fish; their lints were built with fish-bones, 
jijid covered with large shells ; their bread was made of 
pomidctl fisli ; and even their cattle subsisted on the 
same food. The bairenness gf tlie land, and the pro- 
tluctivencss of the sea on this coast, being equally ad¬ 
verse to industry, have jicrpetu.ated the savage’eondition 
of the inhabitants to the present day. The natives, 
padtiling in their cant*es, appeared to the ^Macedonians 
to be digging the wratcr with a spade. 13iit Greek pride 
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was humbled for a moment by an accident which oc- 
' currcd in this j)art of the voyage: the sea tvas seen to 
spout mp at no great distance^, and when tlie pilot was 
asked to explain this singular aj)pearance, he ascribed it 
to the blowing of a whale. The greatest consternation 
immediately prevailed throughout the whole fleet, at the 
thoughtof encountering so formidable a monster ; nor did 
tJie alarm cease till (he whale, tihsaileil with -b' uts and the 
/-ioniids of clashing arms, siujk quietly below the '.nface. 

Famine still pressed the expedition : no meat or 
was to be procured, aud hut little water. Fish, indeed, 
and fine^ turtle, w'ere in abuudaiiec ; but to bcTeduced to 
such fare, appeared to l>iie comp.mions of N^caiT^.^s a 
jiroof of deep distress. Tlie <Jret'ks haiT no idea of 
feasting on turtle : they looked ujion it, j crhajis, with tis 
much ahlioirence as a V irginian doe*s cm nuilton ; a 
camel wouhl have appeared to them |)relera1)le food. 
, It is not wonderful, therefoK*, that ivhen the‘y rcViehed a 
little town called Jicnia, whore date-ti-ees eovere<l the 
sliore, and nature wore a more siniling countenance, 
they should signalise their joy with the eharacteristic 
degance of their nation, and weave ihcmsclve.-. garlands 
of flowers. 




A Ijttlu farther on, the fleet having doubled Jiadis, or 
Cape flask, anchored at the river in tlie pio- 

vinee of Armoxvta^ a name which sub-ieipicntly jjassetl 
to the little island of Orniur, at that tiitie called OryufUi. 
Here they learneil the agnvahle intelligence llrifjMex- 
ainler was encamped Avith the army at the distance of 
only five days’ journey from the shore. Nieareiius 
hastencil to meet the king, now almost in despair at not 
having heard any tiding"' of his fleet. The unexpected 
arrival of the admiral, whose tqipcarance Atas so much 
altered by the hardships of the voyage that he could 
harrlly bq recognised, caused Alexander the most JiveJj 
transports of joy: his glory Avas untarnished by failure, 
and an enterprise Avas accompli .lu’d under his au¬ 
spices of a bold and original character, and from Avhich 
he hoped to derive imiiortant consequences. The dif- 
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iicuities of tlie voyage were nl)w over: the reniaiiuler 
oi the iiavil;.iti?>n to tl\c mouth of the Euphrates lay 
along the frierully coasts of C’ainiania and rcrsis,*lrom 
which tlic fleet received supjdics in abundance, ajid 
\,'Jiete It* was enabled to maintain in its progress a con¬ 
stant eoinniunication with the aimy. , 

The voyage from the mouth of the Indus to that of 
tlie Kiii.hiates, which, at ftie present day, would beper- 
funued in about three weeks, occupied Nirarchns one- . 
and-twenty. liut we must not undervalue the merit of 
a first attempt. Great caution was requsite at fir,if to 
prevent tliscouiaging accidents; but as the Macedonians 
j)rocc'%'cd in their navigation, tlieii skill as well as cou¬ 
rage inrreased: they \\eighe<l anchor at night, took 
advantage of the land and sea breezes, and eiri})loyed 
Uk services of j)ativo pilots. TJje .success of this expe¬ 
riment encoiiiagcd Alexander to look foiAvaul to the 
coinpleti*)!! of his scliemcs. Arrangements were imide 
for tJjc examination of the scntherii coasts of the l*er- 
sian Chilf; a detachment of the army \\as sent forward 
into Arabia to protect the fleet from insults; and 
\iLau-hiis was ahtady embarked to ccninience the en- 
tci]nise, when the untimely death of Alexander put a 
sudden stcij) to its further prosecution. Thc*carecr of 
iliat great man was arrested while he was engaged in 
accouipli.sliing those schemes, the ineie c(nice])tio!i of 
v.hieli alone, jieihaps, constitute hisl[?liief glory. He 
ojaiwdt tlie w'orld to the knov>le*lge of mankind ; anti 
Vilfen we icflect on the enlargctl policy which clia- 
raciciised all his measures, and on the advantages wliich 
ills succejjsois knew how to denve from his expedition 
to India, it is hard to refuse him the merit of fore eeing 
all the eonse(|uonces of an undertaking which he }irosc- 
euted with more than usual ardfur. The whole country 
tliiougli which the IVIacctlonian army marched from the 
Indus to Susiana is said to have been accurately surveyed 
and measured by lietoii and I)iogiielu.s ; but the writings 
of those, as well as of tlicf other men of science who acconi- 
]>anied the expedition, arc unfortunately lost; nothing 
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remaining of the numerous volumes written on that 
' occasion hut the journal of Nicarchus aild ai few frag¬ 
ments-^ reserved hy later writers. 

I^dierc could not be a stronger proof of the wisdom 
with which Alexander had arranged the internal^'goverii- 
incnt (}f his great empire, tlian the traiKpiillity with 
which it sulnnitted to his generals, who partitioned it 
amoiig tlicm at his death. St^^eucus having obtained the 
.portion which was contiguous to Inui.i, was under the 
necessity of keeping up an intercourse with thacountry; 
and about twx'nty years after the death of Alexanu.'’*, he 
led an army to the banks of the (Jaiiges, to punish the 
hostilities of Sandracotta, king of iha Prn.sti. TJirfe ex¬ 
pedition appears to have advanced a considerable way, and 
to have been crowne<l with eoinplete success, but, unfortu¬ 
nate] 3 *, no accounts of it remain. Seleucus, being obliged to 
withdraw his army from tliis field of action, in order to 
. meet Antigonus, a inoie tUmgerons eiKJiny, eomiiiissioned 
Megasthenes to negotiate a peaee wdtli Sandracotta, and 
from him the ixreeks derived much information relative 
to the interior of India. No furtlier attempts were inadi‘ 
by the Macedonian princes tojjenetratc into tliat country; 
and although the tireek ki7igdom of llacLria subsisted 
two c;pntitiies longer, and m.nintaincd some correspond¬ 
ence with the iieiglibouriug states of India, no advantages 
apj)ear to have accrued to science from the proximity ol' 
the (ireeks to so interesting a region. 

Notwithstanding that the w’ritiiigs of all the* (Ireeks 
(Na .‘archils excepted) wdio accomj>anied Alexander in 
India have jierishetl, the fragments whieli lemain are 
sufficient to convince us that the Macedonians w'ere at¬ 
tentive and sagacious observers. Their remarks dciive 
a peculiar interest from the way in which lliey illustrate 
how' little change the iapse of twenty centuries has 
wrought, on the manners, or even on tlie languages, of 
Indian nations. It also deserves to be noticed, that the 
Greeks soon became acquainted with those articles of pro¬ 
duce or manufacture which have**ever since continued to 
be the staple articles of the Indian trade. Ncearchus 
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observed the sugar^ or honey, ifs he termed it, made from 
canes, wit}fout*the assistance of bees. He also mentioned* 
the finc-fiowered cottons^ rice, and perhaps silk.* 

Greeks became acquainted with the mode of plan ting ^ce 
in walef,and of distilling from it the strong spirit callerl by 
the natives arrack. They knew that gold was colk^gted in 
the rivers, and they learned the manner of hunting and tam¬ 
ing the elephant. The chief peculiarities of Indian govern¬ 
ment and society appear to have hceji all revealed to their 
observation. They were aw^arc of tlie division of the j)eo])lc 
into castes, that there were no intermariiages between 
the castes, and that trades <lesccmlcd from father to son. 
7’lie*'ames of the castes are not mentioned ex])ressly by 
any (ircok writer, hut it is likely that tlie Vhntari of 
Arrian, wlio occupied the country possessed by the llaj- 
])oots at the present day, were tlic military caste of 
K’liatrces. 'J^hc pUlaus made of rice, on which the 
peojdc thiefly subsisted, the custom of shampooii\g, that, 
of dying the beard, the perforation of the nose, lips, and 
ears, the cotton turbans, the use of umbrellas, the gicat 
banyan or Indian fig-tree, under the branches of which 
a tJiousand persons may assemble, the devotion of widows 
to the flames, the delicate form and constitution of the 
natives, these, with a multitude of other particularities, 
amused the curious spirit of the (irceks. I’hc philoso¬ 
phy of the Brahmins, and the eccentric piety of the 
Faijueers or Jogccs, appear to have 6ccn the same then 
as thuy arc now. 7'he latter were privileged to enter • 
efery house, ami even the W'omen*s aj>artmonts; they 
were attended by females, without the suspicion of im¬ 
propriety ; lived on vegetable food under banyan trees ; 
subjected themselves to fanatical ])cnances and disgust¬ 
ing tortures; and when they had at length ])alled the 
insane appetite for ])ain, her«cally abandoned on the 
funeral pile the life in which they could no longer suf¬ 
ficiently afflict themselves. These and a thousand other 
extravagances, successfully employed then as well as 
now to will the admiration of the multitude, were viewed 
von. I. V 
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with mingled astonishment and contempt by the com¬ 
panions of Alexander. ‘ • ^ 

IVVeg isthcncs beheld all the riches and magnificence 
of ^idia at the court of Sandracottaj or, as it is written 
by otliers, {Sandracoptns, a corruption of Clmndni-t-Ouptu, 
one of ^tbe most distinguishe<l names in Indian history. 
That prince had awakened a s})irit of resistance to foreign 
sway, and had completely overturned iiie enfeebled dy¬ 
nasty of the lialia or tlie Palia, in South Ji ilrir, who 
left, however, their name to the great capital ol their 
dominions. Pliny informs us that the city Pnlihothra, 
as he calls it, far exceeded in vrealth and magnitude the 
other great cajiitals of India, and lie adds, that tln 4 j.same 
name w'as not only connnon to the city and tlie people, 
but was also given to tlie jirincc. This important ob¬ 
servation has not met with the attention it deserves. Those 
who are accpiaiiited with tlie East \\ill perceive at once 
that a name borne alike by the city, tlie nation, ^nd the 
ruler, must have been the name of the reigning family. 
The Vallbothra then of the (1 reeks ivas unquestionably 
so called fjoin the dynasty of the that is, the 

or tnhf of whose splendour belongs to tlie 

heioic age of India. The city Palihothra was .situatctl, 
according to some, at the junction of the Soane and the 
Ganges, while others remove it to the point where the 
Cnsa joins the latter river a little to the east of lioglipiir. 
It was tw'o miles 'broad, and extended no less than ten 
miles along the river, according to IMegasthenes. Ifere 
the Macedonian enjoyed the best opportunities for st\i- 
dying the country and the ])Cople; but, unfortunately, 
nothing of his has been |)reserved except his fables, and 
these are obviously taken from the natives. He repeats 
the stories of the Cpnovvphnii anti of Ptfumit'S, by which, 
no doubt, W’c are to understand the monkeys; for these 
animals, in some parts of India, frequent the pagodas in 
great numbers; and being protected from molestation by 
the superstitious opinions of the natives, they familiarly 
exhibit all the liveliness and ingenuity of their nature. 

It is not surprising that Greeks, conversing with Kin- 
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doos^ sliojild J)e led ii>to the belief that apes are but aji 
inferior variety of man. TJie monkey tribe Ijps«good 
reason to complain of being calumniated as well as harshly 
treat(j(J by mankind. Kept in solitary conlinenient^ to 
which their passionate and social temper is pectiliarly ill 
adapted; pining away with grief and malady, Miey are 
acewsed of being peevish^nd malevolent, as if the natural 
dis[>osition of the animal could be developed in so unna¬ 
tural a situation. In the ])agodas of Upper Indilt, 
however, the monkeys are regarded not merely* witli 
indulgeiic<‘ hut with respect. Nor is it wonderful that 
they should he confounded with the hiiinaii species in a 
coiifTtry, the gravest histories of which inform ns, that 
the fii&t great saint converted to Bndhism was the king 
of the monkeys, and that a mimic army, cojuposed of a 
hundred millions of the same niinhle animals, gainholcd 
after the gieat Ram to the conquest of C'eyloii. 

One fertile source of fable among the Circeks was the 
liberty they took with foreign words, which they always 
altered, as the '?\irks do at present, so as to make them 
significant in their own language. The significations 
thus arbitrarily attached to names naturally gave birth 
to many errors. Thus the AUhnmi^ a powerful tribe on 
the hills near the Ganges, are called by MegJisthcncs the 
Asfomij or and then to explain the subsistence# 

of these monsters he is compelled to add that they are 
nourished by the smell of fragrant flowers. In like manner 
iJtic (fiveks converted the name of CiUa Jiurrava, a high 
peak in tlie Indian C’ancasus into Koite Boreon, i. c. thr 
hnd of Boi'va.s ; and the mountain of Drrnnislii they sup¬ 
posed to he the birth-place of Dionuaos the Grecian 
Bacehiis. 

To Oncsicratus, a companion of Megastheues, was 
due the first eircuinstantial account of Taprohane^ oi 
('eylon; and the (Umensions which he assigned to that 
island were much nearer the truth than those of I’toJemy, 
400 years later, whoii it was annually visited by fleets 
from Egypt. lie remarked, that it was rich in gold and 
pearls; that the elephants there were of a superior dc- 

p 2 
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scrij>tion_, and wore traiiuvl to war, wJiiJe of the 

contiaci^t were employed only in Ja])oui; aiin that the 
inhabitants were called VnUvogoni. This name, though 
it a])poars to mean vidigntous, was unquestionably a 
translation of Pnli-putra, the wnov of Bali * ; for (hicsi- 
cratus, fecei\ing his accounts from the Imlians, could 
not fail to have lieard of the Pr^isian emigrations, vvhiclj 
took place from the peninsula to Ceylon^ j'ot more than 
a century before Jjis tijne. 

J)i 4 )donis relates tlie story of one Jaml)olo, a Greek 
merchant, Vho, while tra(ling to Arabia, was taken 
prisoner by the ^Kthiopians, and after being stiipped by 
them of all that he possessed, was placed in a i)oat 
on ihe coast of Africa, and turned out to sea. I’he wdiul 
carried liim to Tai>robajic, where he remaitied seven 
years. It is impossible to fix the date of Jambohfs ad- 
Acnture, which, indeed, is generally looked upon as a 
liction ; but it matters not Avhetlier his relation be re¬ 
garded as a novel or a history; it certainly evinces an 
acquaintance wuth the country, dainbelo remaiks the 
slender figure of the natives, and the flexibility of their 
joints ; their attachment to astronomy ; tlieir w'orshi]) of 
the elements, particularly of the sun and moon ; and, 
above all, lie notes the custom of many men having one 
, wife in common, the children being entitle*! to tbc bene¬ 
fit of the partnersliip ; a custom still preserved by tlie 
Nairs of jMalabar, and which, if wc may believe the ac- 
*counts of Paolino, existed not long since on the coasts 
of (Jeylon. He further tells us, that the ])eople spoke 
two languages ; that they wrote perpendicularly, as some 
tribes in Sumatra do at this day ; and that their written 
characters were only seven, but might be combined in 
such a way as to foini twenty-eight. From the nature 
of these ohservatioiis we arc inclined to tliink, that how¬ 
ever fabulfms may have been the residence of Jambolo in 
Ceylon,liis information wan derived from genuine sources. 

The chief argument urged against the truth of Jain- 

* lie might li.-ivc atlliorcd more aecuratoly to the sen^c .as, well as .sound 
of the oijginal, h> trauhl.ituii} it Taliphetra, tlie tribe of Bah. 
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bolo's statement, that he resicled seven years in CY'ylon, 
is that lie*njafi:cs no mention of cinnamon, at present tln^ 
chief produce of that island. * But with what»jiifitice 
can this objection be made to JamboloY relatic'/i in j)ar- 
ticulan uinee all the writers of antiquity are silent on the 
same head ? and, indeed, there seems good reason to be¬ 
lieve, that cinnamon was not grown in Ceylon so early 
as the second century. • 

The island of Tanrobane ((Jeylon) has been described 
with so many errors and diversities by ancient authors, 
that doubts have arisen even as to the country to ^hich 
tliat name wns applied. Some geographers maintain that 
the J)ecan, or southern i>eninsula of India, Avhicli was 
but little known to the Cangetic nations, was vaguely 
described to the Greeks as a distant island, and is the 
true ''ra])rohane. 15ut this monstrous supposition is 
overturned by the remark, that the Greeks wdio first vi¬ 
sited India, and >vho derived all their knowledge of the 
comitrv from the northern nations, erred less in their 
st«itcments respecting Taprobane, than the geographers 
who wrote when that island Avas annually visited by 
fleets from J^lgypt. 'i'he magnitude of Taprobane was 
stated with tolerable correctness by Onosicratus ; but his 
me.Kaires Avere continually increased by every.succeeding 
Avriter, until at length, in the map of Ptolemy, who 
lived '1<()() years later tlian the Macedonian, the island* 
had sAvelled to nearly tAA cnty times Its tiue dimensions. 
'J’aprobane is also generally re[)resented as at a great dis-^ 
f^nce from the shores of India : a distance of six days' . 
sail is mentioiK'd by Arrian, Avho probably meant to 
reckon from Nelkynda, the great ship]nng port of Ma¬ 
labar ; but all other ancient writers extend the voyage 
to a much greater length. 

'Fhese incongruities are, fo# the most part, capable of 
satisfactory ex])Ianation. It is knoAvn that Ceylon was 
invaded by the Gangetic nations about tAvo centuries be¬ 
fore the Macedonians entered India ; and that it Avas 
subsequently colonisec^ by tlie Pnisii from llaliar, a part 
* Vincent's Periplus of tJio Ervthrxan. 

}* S 
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of tlic great ciu])irc of the Pali-putra. The Pn/i-putnij 
tlierofore, or Palcvoponi as IMegasthencs tallrf* them, of 
that island, naturally maintained a eonneetion with the 
parent state, while yet wholly unacquainted with the 
nations of the Deean. lienee it was, that the Macedo¬ 
nians, at the court of Sandracotta, could learn many 
genuine particulais of Tajjrobane, while later writers, 
colJectine; their information from Aiabian merchants and 
ignorant navigaiors, were constantly dujtvi with gross 
fabrications. A comparison of the names of ^ hices on 
the iforthein coast of Ceylon, with those at the inouth 
of the KistJia (the lMw,solu6‘ of the ancients), will make 
it evident that this tiact of country formed the channel 
of communication between the kindred tribes of the 
Ganges and of 'raprobanc. In the reign of the em¬ 
peror (iaudiiJs, llui king of Taprohane sent and)ass{idors 
to Koine, the chief of whom was Raehias (jjorhaps a 
fie stated that his country was situated-at the 
distance of twenty ilays* sail from the country of the 
Prn.sii on the Ganges. While the natives thus con¬ 
tinued to reckon their distance only from that jiart of the 
continent wi(!i which they maintained an intercourvse, 
tlie geographers of the west remained ignorant of the 
circumstan ce, that a boat may be rowed from the north¬ 
western point of Ceylon to the inainlaiul in five or six 
hours. The trade of Taprohane appears to have been 
consiilerable. 'J'he Vessels destined for the golden (Uier- 
^soneso, or Sumatra, renilezvoiised in its ports. Tlie ex- 
jiortatioii of elepliaiits to the Calingas, was carried on in 
the first century in jirecisely the same inaminer as at the 
present day. Nay, those southern islanders, whom the 
Giceks called Antivhtkones, or antipodes, took a jiart 
even in the trade carried on with the iS\?rc.v through the 
north of India. The fatftier of Raehias had accoinjia- 
nied one of those caravans, and had particularly noticed 
a race of men inhabiting the valleys of the Paropamisus, 
who were of great size, with fair complexions and blue 
eyes. * Later travellers have lik^ise had glimpses, on 

* Pljny 
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ilic' noitluTii frontiers of Iiuliti, of those (Jennan features^ 
but tliorJ is*notlnng’yct known with certainty of the 
tribe to which they properly helonj^.'^ • * 

Witli respect to the ancient names of Ceylon, it ap¬ 
pears •that the title Siuhahij the land of lions, from 
which tlic modern name is derived, was kpowti in 
nortlicrn India at least six centuries before our era. t 
The origin of the wtime^TapraJtaiic is not so evident. In 
ancient l*ali writings, however, the island is failed 
T(huh(ip(n}nni/a, a word corrcs])onding with the Saiiscrit 
Tdnihdparna, the betel-leaf; of this last expression tne 
Creeks may possibly have made Taprobane. The next 
name, in order of time, by which CV'ylon was known to the 
Creeks, was Palceahnundifs, which appears to have been 
in use in the time of Arrian. Ptolemy, however, ven¬ 
turing with the shallow expertness of (ireek etymologers 
to interpret the name, has diminished it by two syl¬ 
lables*: for as the dissyllable Pnhd is, in (ireek, an at^- 
verh, signifying formerly^ he confidently states that 
'Taprobane (in his time called Salike, an evident approx¬ 
imation to Ceyhn}') was Jon}io?'ly called Sinnnidu,^. 'I’his 
gross error of the Alexandrian has nevej tlieless been 
adopted by some eminent modern writers. J 

The advantages which Alexander proposed to derive 
from a communication with India were not lost sight of 
by his successors in Egypt. The commerce of thisf 
country soon began to flourish uifder the enlightened 
administration of the Ptolemies: ships, trading with t})<; 
•East, landed their cargoes at the jiort of Berenice in the. 
lied Sea ; the gooils were then transported by caravans 
to Coptus on the banks of the Nile, wlieiice, by the aid 
of canals, they arrived at Alexandria, which thus be¬ 
came, and continued for ages to be, the centre of a most 
lucrative trade. • 

The progress of geographical knowledge is intimately 

* Matth Riccius, de Clirist exped apiid Sinas. Colon. Agrii>p iGBt 
p fiOG 

+ WiNon's Hist of C'ashmcer, As Res xv 

j Runioiif Joiirn Asiiil^ viii Compare Marrianus ITeraclcota .iml 
Arrian in Hudson I’liny The name Kilajsimundus admits of a natural, 
though only conjectural, explanation 
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connected with the interests of commerce. The love of 
gain can overcome the strongest inipediinehts that exist 
to tlfb ifitercoiirse of nations, and effects more than con¬ 
quering armies can do by the jiermanence of its oper¬ 
ation. The great concoiiise of strangers who rosdrtcd to 
Alexandria for the sake of traffic, [n-ompted the study of 
geography. Tlie great library of that city contained the 
writings of the TlnenicianSj whiUi liiiti brought from 
Tyre, and iJie journals of the Macedonian officers who 
accompanied Alexander ; so that it is not sur 2 )rislng that 
among the men of science of whom the ancient Alex- 
andiia could boasf, the geographers should liavc been tlie 
most distinguished. The writings, indeedj of veryd'ew 
of them have been preserved, hut the fragments which 
remain are siiflicient to prove the unremitting advance¬ 
ment of the knowledge of the earth. 

Kratosthenes, the jircsidcnt of the Alexandrian library, 
who died in the year I 9 I' H-C., was honoured ‘by his 
contcinporaj ies with the title of Snrrcfjnr of the Eurth, 
and was held in the highest estimation by all succeeding 
geographers. Ilis knowledge of the Nile reached as far 
as that of Herodotus, and was much more accurate, for 
lie distinguishes clearly the Bahr al Abiad or true Nile 
coming fnwn the west, the Asfapus or Ahawi, vhich is 
the Nile of Abyssinia, and the Astuhoraa or Tacazzc 
•Eratosthenes had collected some infoiination lespecting 
the eastern coast of Africa from one Timostlieiius, whose 
jroyages extended as far as CernOy an island of which it 
is impossible to fix the jiosilion. He also inentioned 
India and Thimr, an<l thought the latter ill ])laced on 
former maps. But the great merit of Eratosthenes was 
that lie introduced into gcograjihy a uniform system, and 
the art of fixing positions. He held that the earth was 
a sphere, and that the great extent of the western ocean 
alone coubl liinder ships from sailing to India by tlu? 
ivest. HcAvas the fiist who used parallels, and fixed 
the latitude of places in his maps. 

M^iile Eratosthenes devoted hinVsclf to the science of 
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geography, Agatliarchides (who was about twenty years 
younger) ^ultiVatcd with no less success the descriptive* 
department of that branch of knowledge. He afeoV'as 
a president of the Alexandrian library, and knew so well 
how to*eniploy the rich materials contained in that noble 
collection, that his writings appear to have been the chief 
source from wdiicli succeeding geographer.s drew tlieir 
information till the age of*Ptoleiny. From ^\gatliarchides 
wc have the first authentic account of the countries to 
the south of Egypt. He describes the Abyssinian cus¬ 
toms of hamstringing wdld elephants, and of eating the 
raw flesh cut from them while alive. He mentions the 
stiiip^ng fly, the scourge of the country ; the loclists used 
as food, the troglodytes, the rhinoceros, the camelopard, 
the liyieiia, and a multitude of other particulars which 
sliow how' little those countries have changed iji moral 
or physical eircumstaiiccs for the last two thousand years 
Agatli»reliules giyes also a curious account of the gold 
mines worked by the Ptolemies on the coast of the Red 
Sea ; of the sufferings of the miners, and of the eojiper 
tools found ill deep galleries supposed to have been ojiened 
by the ancient Egyptians. This last circumstance must 
recall to mind the antiquities found in the mines of Ire¬ 
land and Wales, in situations, too, wdiere they, were least 
to be expected, as, for example, in the coal mine of 
Fair Head, at the iiorth-casterii extremity of Irolaml. • 
The trade which Egypt, uiuh*r th® Ptolemies, carried 
on with Southern Africa w^as confined to the importation 
<tf elephants, and reached but a little way along the 
•coast. 'I'hc communication w^itli India, on the other 
hand, was grooving every day more frequent anil more 
profitable ; hnt it appears to have been chiefly carried on 
by the intervention of the Arabians. Agatliarchides 
paints in glowing colours thc^i'calth and luxury of the 
Sabcenns (the inhabitants of the modern Yemen); and 
the account which he gives of the riches a*ccruing to 
them from the carrying trade betw'^een Egypt an<l India 
is heightened rather* than moderated hy succeeding 
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writers. The Arabians sailed in lari^e vessels; j)lanted 
•colonics in eligible situations for trade, and forlided their 
establishments, as was done by the J^'rtngiieze many 
centuries later. The robustness of the Sab;eans is no¬ 
ticed by Agatharehides, who thus justifies that cxj’Vession 
of the pro [diet Isaiah,—“ The Sabseans, men of stature.” 

On the South-eastern coast of Africa the Arabian geo- 
grajihcrs placed an island calkM I just as the Car¬ 
thaginians had a Cerne on the western side, end for the 
same reason, because it was the rtid (in PhG'uieu.n Cher- 
naa*"^ of their discoveries. This double island ofCk'rne 
was by some thought fabulous, and was instruineiital in 
creating a belief that Africa had been eireumnai iLfAted. 
Thu:>, 'when Kudoxus was said to have sailed fiom (lades 
to Cerne, inattentive observers might liave confounded 
the western with the eastern island of that name, and 


thus be misled into the opinion that he had actually 

reached the eastern seas, t . ' 

« 

India and Arabia were looked upon by the ancients as 
countries overflowing with riches. J The only enmimini- 
cation with those hajipy regions was through Alexandria, 
w’hich was become the seat of learning as well as the centre 
of a great commerce; so that every enterprising sjiirit, all, 
in short, 'vvho longed for adventure or for gain, naturally 
resorted to the capital of the Ptolemies. Nor in the 
•midst of the activity created by by the eastern trade 
w'as the circumnai^igation of Afiica wholly forgotten. 
^ The traditions whicli attested that achicvemciit were still 
, believed by many, notwithstanding that the men of 
science and systematic geographers smiled at the cre¬ 
dulity of those who thought it possible to a])proaeh the 
burning regions of the torri<l zone. Strabo, who believed 
that the equator 'was unapproachable, from its excessive 
heat, whil; citing the argup..cnts of Posidonius of Rhodes, 
an advocate of the contrary opinion, relates, from that 


• Bochnrt. ^ f Pliny. Mela. 

% Intactis opuicntior 
Thesauris Arabum ct divitis India*. 

Horace, Lib ih Od xxiv 

Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invides gazi-s Id Lib. i. Od. xxiv 
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wiiter^ tlie couriigeous efforts* of an adventurer of no 
( rdinary sljimj). 

Endoxus of (Jyzicus, a man of some learning, and 
eiitJiiisiastieally devoted to geopfrapliieal icst arches, 
visited Ej^ypt in tlie reign of Eucrgetes 11. (11-6'—117 
B. ( .), and hatl some conferences with tliat jndnee and 
Ins ministers respecting tlie navigation of the Nile to- 
>var»ls its source. It ha(ipened^ about the same time, 
that an Indian was found expiring wdtii hunger in a boat 
on the siiores of the lied Sea : he was brought to court 
and carefully treated; and, having learned a little (l?eek, 
he velate<l liow lie had set sail from India, lost sight of 
land,^nd not knowing whither the wdud was driving 
him,arrived at List at the spot where he had been fouiul, 
after all his companions had perished with famine. He 
also promised, if a vessel were ccjuipped to carry him 
back to India, to pilot it himself, and to teach the 
course persons appointed for that pur]K)se. The otter, 
was accepted:—Kudoxus was one of those a])pointed to 
receive tlie instructions of the Indian jiilot: and he 
managed matters so well that he returned to Egypt 
with a rich cargo of spices and precious stones: all 


I 


v/hichj however, tlie king seized, not from an unjiut 


eajirice, apparently, but as the legal monopuhser of (be 


eastern trade. 


The successor of Euergetes despatcjied Eudoxus on a ‘ 
second adventure W’ith a freight of variable commodities. 
On bi-j re'.uin, he was forced by the winds to the coast , 
oT ilhhiopia, where he found on the shore, among other 
fragments of ship-timber brought together by the waves, 
tlie ]>row of a vessel with the figure of a horse, carved 
as a cutwater, upon it; this he took with him as a curio¬ 
sity, believing it to have come from the West. 

On his arrival in Egypt, Eifdoxus was again stripped 
of all liis gains, and what was worse, he was utterly <lis- 
graced, being convicted of an attempt to convert to Jiis 
own profit tlie merchandise committed to his charge. 
The ship-timbers fouifd on the coast of .^Uhiojiia were 
cxjiosed ill tlie market-jilacc of Alexandria, and were 
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recognised by the pilots oollected there as belonging to 
•a vessel Iroin (lades. The great mcrcliahts of that city 
hatf large ships, but the poorer sort had small barks 
■which they called hor-se-Sy from the figure of a horse 
carved upon the prow : these were einjiloycd in the fish¬ 
eries along the coasts of Mauritania as far as the river 
Lixus. Some of the pilots even thought tliat they could 
recognise in those fragments the ren. ihis of a particular 
vessel, which Jiaviiig ventured beyond tl'o Lixus was 
never afterwards heard of. 

Mudoxus concluded, from all these circumstances, that 
it was possible to make the circuit of Africa by sea; 
hut havilig no further hope of finding encouragement at 
the court of Alexandria, he embarked with all that he 
possessed ; visiting all the to'wns on the coasts oi' the 
M editerranean, from Dicearchia near Na[)les to Mar¬ 
seilles, and tlience to (radcs, proclaiming every wliere 
his project of sailing to India by the ocean, and ‘.'ollect- 
ing money or associates among those whose imagina¬ 
tions were captivated by the boldness of tJie enterfirize. 
Having at length succeeded in cqul[»ping three vessels, 
one large and two of smaller size, and in embarking a 
large company, comprising slaves skilJeil in music, pliysi- 
ciaiis, andi.artisans of every description, lie set sail for 
India with iavonrahle winds. Jhit he had not ^ailed far 
• before his companions grew weary of the sea, and forceil 
him to run ashore,* Here the accident occuiicd ■which 
^ Eudoxus had foreseen : the large vessel was left aground 
, when the tide retired, and in such a situation as to sus¬ 
tain irreparable injury : the cargo, however, Avas saved,* 
and with the timbers of the wreck they built a tliird bark 
as large as a fifty-o^ared galley. Eudoxus then resumeil 
his course, and came at length to a coast, the inlnabitants 
of which appeared to him to speak the same language 
as the ^Ethiopians on the eastern side of Africa. 

Renouncing for this time his intention of reaching 
India, he returned to Mauritania, sohl his vessels and 
I’epaircd to the court of king Bocthus, whom he wished 
to prevail upon to send a fleet to the countries of the 
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southern . But lliat prince pruriently de¬ 

clined cultivating tlie acquaint<ance of barbarous nations, • 
whose neigh bo uriiood might prove troublesone iT they 
once found their way into his dominions. 

Kudoxus liaving learned, moreover, tljat it was tlie 
design of the ^lauritanians, under the pretence of enter¬ 
ing into his ])laii, to leave him to perish on some rlesert 
island, made his escape into tlie Homan province, whence 
he returned to Spain. Here he contrived to fit out, 
another annainent consisting of two vessels, one of fifty 
oars, tlie other smaller ami llat-hottorned to examine tlie 
shores. He embarked instruments of ugricnltiij’e, seeds 
ami ‘^•ain of various kinds, ami once more ])Ut to sea, 
resolved to winter on some island along the coast, sow 
the grain, and having gathered the harvest, to pursue his 
voyage till he reached India. This is all that Posidonius 
could learn of the adventures of Kudoxiis, wlio probably 
]’cnshc(l the victim of his hardihood; for as to his sail-, 
iiig loiind Africa from tlie Arabian (lulf to Cades, as 
lelated by iMeIa„tJiis is obviously a fiction. 

Some of the learned refuse to give any credit to the 
vo'yages of Eudoxus: they regaid him as a madman and 
ail impostor, and apjieal, rather unadvisedly, in support 
of tlieir o[)iiiion, to the antliorily of Strabo •and other 
ancient writers, who looked upon tlic cii cum navigation of 
Africa as absolutely imjiossible. a'x* some, on the 

other hand, who magnify his merits with as little re- 
vS^rve: they aflect to consider him as a [iliilosoplier and ♦ 
Jiero, struggling against tlie rapacity of kings, the pre- ‘ 
.indices of his age, and the obstacles opposed by nature 
to tile extension of knowledge. I?ut, perhaps, the .just 
estiiuation of his character lies hetween those extremes. 

II e was evidently a man vvJio possessed more courage 
than probity, and little scrnpiflous us to the manner in 
which he was embarked in the enterjirises tovviirds whieli 
lie was impelled by the restless activity of Ins spirit. 11c 
had tastcil the adv'anla,gcs of the trade witli India, and 
when forced to leav’^e Egypt, in consequence of his mis¬ 
conduct, he resolved to attain^liis ends without tlie con- 
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BCTit of the Ptolemies, anti to arrive at tjie !pa.st by the 
circumnavigation of Africa. SV’^hen in the fitteenth 
centui^ the coinimmication with India through the 
Levant was interrupted by the Turks, European nations 
repeated the efforts of Eudoxus under the influence of 
similar motives; and adventurers, not inferior to the 
Greek in levity and boklness, sported in the same man¬ 
ner with the avidity of hunian nature, aiul ^‘qiiippcd 
.new expeditions at the expense of the credulous in Mcrch 
of western Eldorados. 


C HAP. vx. 

THE GREEKS CONTINUEH. 

tr HOMAN t ON'CilJI STS - SrUABO -Ills KNOWI.KUr. F, OP TUP 

WFSr, - TUI- THRJO TAM IN SI’MN. — ANTURCM’AllflAOl IN 

IR1.LAM). - THE S\UMATI\NS. -TUI* SINUS OR INDIANS 

ON THF UOSPIIORUS -THP SIGYNI.-TIIF OIPSIPS.-INDIANS IN 

I.VriA.- N \TIONS OP THE CAU(’ASUS. -THIS CAsVIAV SF V SUP- 

POSI.D TO JOIN THE OC'K\N. - I XPPDITIONS OF ^ELIFS OAJ-LUS 

INTO AU\niA AND .ETHIOPIA.-HATHTAltl p: AND UMNHA HIT- 

ART F yONl'S -OBSTINATE INCItTlil'LITV OF STRABO.-I.UITAIN 

VlSllM'D BA' f.'I’lSATl. ITS I’OPFEATION TTI P ROMANS RFACH 

THP' BAl.Tie. -Tin: eiMIlRl. -SOVNOINAVIA and NOmVAY 

MENTIONED DV ITINY. - TAflTTJS N\MKS THE STVI:DFS. -'ITIF 

AHIMPHjEH- - GRAND rHARACTEUISTIf S OF Till: NOR'l irnilN 

NATIONS -MAtt( iT OF COUNFMUS BALBIJS INTO THI' INTERIOR 

<11 AIRICA. - AND OP SHITONIUS T'AIJT.INUS ACROSS JVOCNT 

ATi-AS.-KING JEBa’s \CCOl N1' (^P TUP NIT.E AND Nl(.FR.-»- 

THE IT'RTUNATF. ISLES, -VAUTOFS ST\TFMENTS HI CONCIM'D. 

Put the schemes of Eudoxus might have been renewed ; 
tlie monopoly enjoyed by Egypt might have incited cities 
and not indiviiluals to attempt opening the passage 
through the ocean to th? East; and the discovery of 
VascQ de Xiama might have been anticipated many cen¬ 
turies before by some citizen of Gades, if the cour^se of 
l>olitical events had not put an end to all clashing of 
interests among the civilised states of the w'cstcrn world. 
Tile conquests of the Jlomans expended nearly over 
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every country of Avhi eh they had any knowledge:—from 
the Atlaiitft: to*the Persian Gulf, from }$ritain to Egypt, i 
no sway was acknowdedged hut that of the iinpcri«1 Aty. 
The jealousies engendered by separate interests w'cre 
soon foi'gotteii in the security of the empire; and the 
active cares of an enlightened government left the pro¬ 
vinces little room to regret their turbulent indepentlence. 
Egypt, the seat of the rWi India trade, was made an 
iiny)crial province; that is to say, it was administered 
under the immediate control of the emperor, without 
w'h<)se permission no Uoman w^as allowed to enter •that 
country, to hold property in land within it, or in any 
way interfere with the rights of the natives. This 
cautious system savctl that rich country from the spoli¬ 
ations to he apprehended from a succession of greedy 
governors, and from disturbances wdiich might have 
diverted into other channels the trade with India. The 
inono])#Iy, so carefully guardecl by the emperors, w^as^ 
the more easily acquiesced in hy the Roman world, as it 
was freed from the capricious vexationsof delegated po^ver. 

If the inagmtudc of Roman dominion, absorbing 
within its vortex all national rivaliies, tended, in some 
measure, to repress the spirit of niaritimeentcrju-isc; the 
armies of Rome, on tlic other hand, often opuned coun¬ 
tries to the knowledge of the geographer, which the un¬ 
protected merchant coulfl hardly have darerl to penetrate. 
The campaigns of the Scipios and oi? Scaurus, in Sjiain 
and in Numidia ; the expeditions of iElius Gallus into 
Arabia and il^thiopia; the war with Mithridates, in 
w'hicli Rempey led the Roman legions to the (Caspian Sea, 
and ascended, wc are told, the very summit of the ( au- 
ca,sus, w’hich had witnessed the punishment of Prome¬ 
theus ; these expeditions led to an intimate acquaintance 
with countries jireviously butt little known. But the 
most important accessions made by the Romans to geo¬ 
graphy were in the North: Julius Cicsar totally subdued 
Gaul, advanced a considerable way into Britain, and wrote 
a perspicuous account ttf those countries, which has for¬ 
tunately remained to posterity. 
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Yet, although some progress was certainly made in 
•exploring this quarter of the world (for neither Gaul 
nor Bfttain apiDear to have been known to Herodotus*), 
geography gained more in certainty than extent from 
the victories of the Homans. 'I'he limits winch cir¬ 
cumscribed the obscure indications ot early writers 
were examined and freed from fable, but little advance¬ 
ment was made beyond them. * The cauii-'iis temper re- 
^•ulting from the rapid influx of accurate iniermation is 
strikingly manifest in the Roman writers. To Straus*' we 
are fndel)ted for a work which enables us to appreciate 
tlie geography of the Augustan age: a brief review of that 
work will suffice to show how little the knowledge qf the 
earth had been improved by the most polished nations 
of antiquity in the course of four hundred years. 

Strabo supj)osed the Pyreniiecs to run north and 
south, and the coast of Spain, commencing at Cape 
^ St. \’'iuccnt, to form nearly a right line with thatojf (iaul. 
From this latter country he cut off the projecting pro¬ 
vince of Rritanny, so as to diminish the whole by at least 
one third of its just dimensions. Rritaiii is desciibed 
by him as a triangle, one angle of which approaches 
Ciraul, w’hile another points towards Spain. This account 
of Britain is borrowed from Cscsar; but it is not easy to 
explain why Strabo should reject the same excellent au¬ 
thority in speaking of Ireland, which he places not to the 
west hut to the north of Britain. The CnnaUeride^f, or 
tin islands, he says, are in tlie sea to the north of the Arta^ 
hri, that is, of the western Galicians. There is reason to 
suspect that Strabo, whose nationality is ap[)arcnt, was 
disposed to under-rate the value of Latin ^vriters; how 
could he otherwise have described Britain as not worth 
the conquest, and Ireland as a barren country, wrapped 
in eternal snow’s, aUd inhibited by Anthropophagi, 

Ilis acqpunt of the Turtiov Turdetani, the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Andalusia, in the south of S])ain, is in the 
highest degree curious and instructive: they were truly the 
Tartessian people ; for the territoilal name Tartessus was 
evidently of older date than the settlements of the C"ar- 
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this Litter jieftplc, tlicjr i\ualth was so p^icat that even* 
their commonest utensils were said to be made silver. 
Ill the time of Strabo, the Tunlctani wcM'e a polished 
l>eople# they had generally adopted tlie Ijatiii tongue; 
and* their own language, in whicli they jicssessed not only 
some literature, but also a eode of laws iviittcii in vcrsCj 
and said to he f>()()() ycart^ old, was gradually falling into 
oblivion.The religious opinions of tlic Turdetaiii ap¬ 
pear to havediilercd essentially from those of the thceks 
and Romans ; for we are intbrmed by an old w ritci* that 
the iidiahiianls, although ejiueated like the (ireeks, yet 
difl'ej^ed from all other men in regarding life jts a cala¬ 
mity, and rejojcing in death as the termination of a liial. 
'I'liis character of their superstition may very naturally 
suggest an eastern oiigin f ; an o[»inion which is also 
su])poiiod by the historical tiadition of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, «thaL iModeSj Peifeians, and Ainieniaus (a general 
mode, perha}):',, of dioscribing the race of mankind that* 
dwelt beyond Assyria,) had lieen conducted into Spain by 
Hercules, whentv home of tluan passed over to tlie nei*ih- 
houling continent of Africa. J 

Ireland is the most liorthern country in Strabo’s map 
of the w'orld. Ilis infounarion on the contiivmt of JOu- 
rope apjie.irs to terminate at the hhhe: the countries to 
the north of that river aic not noticed by him. As ho ' 
approaches the civilised nations in tlR‘ soudi of liurope, 
his {letails hccoino more accurate and more interesting ; 
^otitis ridiculous to find in the midst of much historical ^ 
and antiijuariaii learning some discussions as to whetlier 
Italy be a square or a triangle. (Treecc, he takes occa¬ 
sion to tell us, was in his time comparatively a waste: 
yet much wealth and magnificence still existed among 
tile Greek cities of Asia MiiKjfr; in the description of 

* Striiljo, ir>7. f Philostratus in Phot i us. 

t The Harun W von HuinboltU, in his csviy on tlir inhabitants 

of maintains that the Turdetani were an Iberian pef»ple, and that 

their IrUigiiai^e was tlie ^ame as that of the otlier inhabitants ol the penin. 
sula In this he is contiadicteii by Strabo, who says that their Jantruaj;e was 
dislinet It the names IJispcfti^ and Munda be correctly translated in the 
modern names ,S'c.i^///r and Itondct la veja, iL would seem more probable that 
the language ol the Turdctani belonged to the Japlictiuu latnily. 

VOIi, I. 
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thesCj and particularly his native city Amasia, he is 
Ict^'iiedly and laudably copious. 

In "Strabo’s account of eastern Europe we see the 
fruits of past and seed of future revolutions. Imme¬ 
diately to tljc north of Hannus were the 'fhraeVans and 
the (Y*Its. lleyoud tliese, spreading from (jerniauy to 
the Tauais, were the Jia-nturDce (including the Roxaiii) 
to tlic north and east; tlte fLuii or probably the 

. TAechva or Poles of modern Purope ; the Gvu. or Davi, 
another Sclavonian tribe; and, lastly, the Sarwafinns, 
Avho had crossed the 'Fanais at the instigation of Mithri- 
dates, jyid totally destroyed or ilisj>erscd the Scythians 
v/ho "were settled round the C-'rirnea in the true of 
Herodotus. 


’IMte population round the Pa/iis ]\[a'oi(,s‘ (or il/f/fci'/.y, 
as Herodotus more accurately writes it, the another of the 
Pontus,) (U’serihed hy ancient gcogiaphers, offers a field 
(.f (“illlens and interesting discussion.- Herodotus, it has 
been s':en, related that the Si^ythians, when the CUminc- 
1 inn Posj)]K)rus was frozen over in severe winters, used 
to cross it on the icc with ihcir loaded waggons to the 
country of the //u/mu-v. These Iitdi of the old historian 
are mentioned by later writers under tlie name of Sinti, 
or Sindi/ In vain have the commentators, startled at 
this mention of Indians settled on the frontiers of Eii- 


roj)e, endeavoiiretl to get lid altogether of the obnoxious 
expression. The names /»7 ndns and In dris (Sind and Indoo), 
though, perhaps, radically distinct, are yet, in j)oirit of 
fact, very iiitimatidy connected in geography ; and no 
difficulty is removed by the substitution of the one term 
for the other. Ilesidos, it is expressly affirmed ])y a 
well-informed writcT, tliat the Si)idi were an Indian na¬ 
tion. f Ilut even if no such direct testimony had been 
giveu, the hints that rei/iain to us concerning their cha¬ 
racter au;l manners, the peculiar object of (heir w'orship, 
and their dissolute religious rites, woidd leave no doubt 
«TS to the country from which they were deiivcd.J 


• Scylax peripl. in Hudson. Apollonius UIxkIius. Strj^io 
f llesychius. | Steph. liys. 
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The lejritory occupied bythoso Sinr/n or liidiuns was 
tlie fertile country roiind tJic mouth of the Cuban ; a 
name which, oiiginating in a harsh pronunciation of the 
Indian expression /{t^pauis, bears testimony to the ex¬ 
istence* of those ancient colonists. 'J'hat the Siudi inha¬ 
bited the country of the Tlypanis, and that tliis liver 
could be no other than the Cuban, is all rendere<l mani¬ 
fest by the evidence ot* Strabo. But the llypanis of 
IJerodotiis (who makes no mention of the modern C’uban) 
was much farther to the wesUvartl: it w'as a weslern 
tributary of the liver Dnieper; ami a tliird river oY the 
same name flowed into tlie Muxinc not far from the 
Crii^jea.' "I'hc fourth llyjianis is better known in an- 
eieiit geography; it is the Bhih of our present maps; 
one of the great rivers of the Pcnj~ah (five riveis) whieh 
flow into the Indus on the western fionlieis of India. 
The chief town of the Siudi was riKuuujondy on the 
luincifial branch, of the river. '^I’lie haven, or *S'?/n//ert 
portn.9^ is now called Sindjik, not far from Anapa, 'f 

lJut as a II}j)aiiis, n tiuc Indian name, occuis also in 
ancient geogiaphy to the westward of the Borystlicncs, 
it is requisite to examine wheliier tliere he any tr;ices ol 
the Sindi or a kindred tribe having spread themselves in 
that dircv’tion. It is impossible, in pursuing this en- 
rpiiry, to av’^oid throAving a momentary glance on the 
SipptKv of Herodotus, “ a pcojile re.sembling the JMedcs 
in ajqiarel, and iidiabiting a wild, ibicidtivutcd country 
to the north of the Danube. 'J'liey are the only iiiha- 
iliilaiiLs,” he eontimies, of whom I have been able to 
rooeivc any intolligence. Their territories extend as far 
as the Veueti on the Adriatic. It is said that they are 
the ilescendants of the Medes, which I cannot conipre- 
liend, although every thing is possible in the lapse of 
time. By the word Sigyiuiy^hQ Lygurians understand 

TMiny 

■f Ui/-}ianis signifies <tncred nvoT Tho modern name Biali or Boa means 
sacred 'J ho I'ei "Ian's also used to piefix to their names of rivers the sjl- 
lahle /rA, w Inch liad the same Mgnitic.ition , hence the Oxiis w.is called vch 
The Ily-pains ol the PenJ.ab^^.ls nl-o called Hy.phasis (Arnan). The words 
pawnee and p/iosec or pai^tee, both signifying m/r/', aie still in usCamong the 
Gipsies and Hiudoos. Marsclcn. Archsol. Mi. 
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a travclliii}:^ inerfbaut/’ * • Riipposcd^des^’ont of tins 
•peoj)lc from tlie Modes is, in sonio inoasiire, t'Xjdained 
by th5 appearance of a people named Sifji/iniit, inhabit- 
iiiL^ tbc mountains of llyrcania near tbe Caspian Sea.i 
Si(fi/nnft> are also placed in tlie kingdom of Poiifns, and 
at the mouth of tbe Danube.if 'Hiat those travclUnji; 
merchants, tlie Sif/ijrtrr of Herodotus, maintained an in- 
tcicourse with tlie tribes on file Abeotis, lUv ' Ik* safely 
.eoncbided from the cirenmstanee that be eunld trace 
them westward inucli beyoinl the other iiciidtbours of u e 
Seyriiians; and such an iiUereonrse allbrds a fair pre¬ 
sumption of orif^inal affinity. All that remains of tin* 
Shulff in history, or in local nanu's, pia v(*s tliem to have 
been of Indian oiigin. 

It is iin]Kipsih!e, however, to view in conjunction the 
names of Sjudi and Sifjjyna* witlnmt lecalliiip, to mind 
that extiMoidinaiy people, who, under the two ji,encial 
, denomimilions of iSVnAs and Zi/jtmiy (tlie formcr'used in 
Lithuania, the other in I’oland, and with slight varia¬ 
tions in all the neijjjhliouriiig countries,) constitute so 
immemus a hod) in the eastern states of J<hnoj>e. 'Die 
Gijisies, in short, whose derivation from A\ estern India 
is now no lonj 2 ,er disputed, and v/hose lanp,uapie, cor¬ 
rupted as“ it is, and alloyed with foieij-pi admixture, 
would still )>e not wlieUy \inintelli|^ihle in some provinces 
of Hindostan. The Persians also name tliein Sixr/i 
IlnnliKt, or Hlack’l ndiaiiS. It is impossil>le, indceil, to 

connect this pi*ople, hislorically, with the aneieni Indian 
colony of the Mjcotis. Their own tratlitions (which aVe 
indeed of little value), and the late date of their ajijiear- 
ance in Europe, are lioth repugnant to such an affiliation. 
But while mystery still enwraps the problem of their ori¬ 
gin, it is allow’ahle to canvass every means of its solution. 
It may, however, he affirflied with confidence, that the In¬ 
dian mcivhaiits who tverc shipwrecked in tlie Baltic, and 
presented by tlie king of the Suevi to Q. Met.(Icier, the 
proconsul of Gaul, were not carried round from IniHa 
tn the north of Europe by th^ ocean, as the ancient.s 

Jlerod. t Strabo. t" ■<'poll. P'^od. Argon, iv. Orph. Argon. 754 
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iinujHiied, but were voyagers from the ISIieotian co- 

1 • • • 

loiiy." • 

A\"iietlicr tlie or Indians of the Bosphorus ever 

advanced soiitliwards along the ICuxine is a quesiion iin- 
possihl# to determine. There were and a Siutic 

region in Macedonia, and Sintian men, sjieaking a strange 
language, wdio inhabited Lemnos in the time of Iloiner. 
But, exce]Jt their atldictidli to the labours of the smithy 
(for Lem lies was sacreil to V'lilcan), there is not any 
])ositive indication remaining by AvJiicIi they can be 
connected ith the of Lithuania. But in exa^uin- 

Ing louiid the shores of the Luxinc those most durable 
and ^craciuus nuniuincnts of ancient history, The rem¬ 
nants ol‘ language preserved in local names, tile 7 Vu/.s/a, 
or as it is at pieseiyt calleil, the Fnfshj must necessarily 
ariest the attention, 'i'his liver, famous for its con¬ 
nection with (irecian fable and traditionary golden santls, 
flowe.l* (lu'vaigh the country of the Colrhi. Tlie word, 
Phttsffi^ figiiifylug a n\er, and the name Colvh}^ aie la-th 
pivjierly of Indian origin, and stand at no gicat dislaiiec 
fiom each oiher in Ptolemy^s map ol' India. \\ hen a 
(iicek poet (ksciihes the Oolehian Pliasis as mixing its 
Avateis with the Tanais, it is evident at once that the 
Ilyjianis or some other liver in that quaiiei*may have 
been also called Phasis by the {Sinds of the Micotis, so 
that we here again detect that grand souicc of geogra-* 
pineal errois, the employment of gei^cral terms.+ Tlie 
( olchiaiirt wxM’c supposed liy the Cliceks to be a colony , 
flf Egypt iaiiS. They piacliscd rites, and jiossessed arts, 
which, unavoidahly, led a people unacquainted with the 
inleiior of Asia to arive at that conclusion. Their dark 
eoinjdexion, also, wdiich is noticed by Pindar, seemed to 
lend continuation to the popular belief. But though the 
tiction of a colony planted by#Sesostris on the shores of 
the Euxine was readily countenanced by th^* Egyptian 
priests, it is contradicted by traditions of equivalent au- 
tliorily. The religion of the Colchians, besides, does not 
6cem to have been Ej^ptian. Their superiority above 

* IMcLi, 111. and I'lin. ii. + Orph, Arjjon. 
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the Greeks in civilisation iri the ^iuic of the i^rgonauta 
and the poetic age is evinced hy the rejmtation they eii- 
joyetT aft magicians. In the niai ufacture of fine linen 
they far surpassed the Egyptians; and we know tiiat 
from tiiein the (Jiceka derived tfieir names of linen •cloths 
in commerce, SunhniUin.s and Sinflons."^ 

That a colony of Hindoos (of profligate manners, and, 
perhaps, ignoble caste,) was settled on the Cimmerian 
l\()Si)liorus in the age of Ilcrodotiis, appt'ars nn.o itestahJy 
established ; when, or ho^v, they were dispersed, it i ? 
so easy to conjecture. That the Gipsies are descended 
from them is a conclusion resting wholly on naked pio- 
hahilities. But whence have these v/anderiiig out-iisls 
the tradition that they liavo come from Egypt?- Is it 
not possible that the ancient ('olchiaiis, wlio, ihe-c is 
goofl rt'ason to believe, were thom'-'clves from the west 
of India'!, assented at length to the gcjieral o])inion of 
i^nticpiity respecting their Egyptian ori'>,in, and when 
driven, perhaps, from their ancient j50ss:esKions by (he 
Iberian tribes, spread abroad among ihei/ suartliy bre¬ 
thren of the Noith the same eiToneOKb hclief? 

Beyond the territory of the Siiids, on ihe Busphoros, 
extended the A’'<hirt> country, propcily so called, iidia- 
l)it<‘d by the Asjmrfjitdut, or ])C()i)le of As-])urg, and fioin 
this little Asia (which extended, jjerhaps, from tlic (hiban 
Ao the Hon,) the modeiu name of A soph is sap])oscd to 
be derived. Besides these Hiinloos of the Xoith, (who, 
Jt is said, arc distinctly mentioned by the Armenian 
•liistorians,) there appears to have been also a tiibe of the 
same overflowing nation established in Asia ISlinor. 
Xenophon is the earliest writer who makes any allusion 
to them; but Pliny, who says that the river Indus descends 
from the mountains of the Cihijratw alone affords any 
means of determining thei exact position. They occu¬ 
pied a distijict in Lycia, apparently at no groat distance 
from the hanks of the Xanthiis.J 

The ('aucasian isthmus appears to liave been tlie 

• Hesyt’hius quasi Sj'r/nrf/on. 

I inttpr’s Vorh.illf Eiirop CJesfli 

j Compare 1 >facoiilHM\s, viii. 8 . Xctioph. Cyrop. v ii. im. Plinv v* 
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rcrcptaclc* from tlio corlic&t, limes of many mingle,I 
nations. groat iirlo of inij^ratioii wcstwaril flinvod 

lltrough it along the shores of the ('aspiaii Sea; ^anil as 
the stragglers of the wandering hordes coveted ihe pos- 
session^of tlie rich vallies near the plains^ the old pos¬ 
sessors of them were forced to rctiic farther into the 
recesses of the mountains. Hence it is that few moun¬ 
tain ranges can vie with^the Caucasus in tlie number, 
and none in the motley cliaiactor of its population. 
The Mithridatic wav brought the Roman legions into 
the neighbourhood of these ’vvihl tribes, and from the 
otticers of Ponijiey, Strabo probably procured his abun- 
diinl information. The yytftfvs of Strabo are «upposed 
to b(? the Ji/ci of the present <!ay; hut as the word 
signifies a man in the language of the Chvrkvs or Cir¬ 
cassians, it is possible tliat tliey may have been a tribe of 
tlial nation whom lie appears to ilesign also by the name 
of Cer^etre. The Soanf-'< are the 7Vo7it (or mountaineers), 
a wretched people inhabiting the highest vallies of Elbruz.* 
The Iberians, divided into castes, possessed the modern 
Ce.n-gia; and * 11 ) 011 ' mountain neighbours, the fierce 
hrfjiF, resembled in manners, as much as in name and 
situation, the Ijesy^e of the present day. 

iStrabo supposes tlie Caspian Sea to join the northern 
ocean by a narrow channel ; and this error seems the 
more unaccountable siiict the armies of Alexander and, 
of I’ompey ha^ reached tlie shorcti of that sea, and 
miglit Jiave added mucli information to the correct 
*iceonnt already given of it by Herodotus. In the age • 
of Strabo, also, there w'as a great trade in peltry carrieil 
on by the Romans with the nations inhabiting the Cas¬ 
pian Steppes. Rut though it is impossible to vindicate 
Strabo's opinion, we are justified in sus])ecting that the 
correctness of the measures assigned by Herodotus to 
the Caspian (which are not tar from the truth at tlie 
present day) is, in a great measure, accideifLal; for it 
is the opinion of the ablest geographers that that sea is 
sinking rapidly; that jt was formerly united to lake 
Aral (which the ancients are commonly supposed to 

o jl? 
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have confoundod with it), and that it may Jiave ex- 
,tended to the iiuith above 125 leaj’ues beyond its 
present limits. 

TJie i^reacest length of Asia, aeeording to Straho, is 
4'5,()()() stjulia, measured from /Mor/e.v to T/iih^rj the 
remotest point known to him in the lO.ist. I5ut lie a]!- 
pears to have known nothing of it but the name. If 
we make the most indulgent aMovanet > tlio length of 
his stadium, tlie measure which he assigns t.; Asia will 
not yet lead ns beyond the eommeneement of llie lesert 
of Cobi^ or half way acioss the continent. IIis inform¬ 
ation witli regard to India was derived wholly from 
the writiligs of Nii'aiehns, OnesicMaliis, and other i\j[aee- 
doiiians of Ah'xander*s ago. lie does not even a])pcar 
to have st'en the lnsto’*y of t^ekueus’s ex])cdilion into the 
eonnrry of dx* (iaiigt^. 'I'he attempt made hy /Klius 
(iallns, in the reign of Augustus, to penetrate into the 
peninsula of Andn'a, atnl to it‘»lueo its waiidering.trihcs 
to obejlience, eontiihuled nothing to geography. That 
ill-devised and ill-executed enterpiise terminated in a 
disgraeeful letreat, in which the greater part of the 
Roman army perislietl, not hy the sword, hut by the 
hardships of the desert. "J'Jie same general, who was an 
intimate frend of Stiaho, also sent an army into .iKtliio- 
pia, but no detailed account of its marches or piocecd- 
ings remains to ns. The knowle<lge of the intciior ol 
Africa 1 lad not inci’eas(‘d since the tim%of lleuxlotus; 
at least Strabo observes that the Romans possessed nearly 
all of that continent tliat was not either descit or unin¬ 
habitable by reason of the excessive heat. 

Thus it appears that Strabo disbelieved rhe relations 
of Pytheas, Ilamio, and ICiidoxus, ami rejected in a 
great measure the authority of Herodotus. He remained 
consequently in wilful igporance of the countries near 
the Rallic ; of the western coast of Afiica, beyond the 
Lixus, wliere his information terminates; ami of the in¬ 
terior of the same eonliiicnt. Nor was tliis wary mis¬ 
trust of preceding writers so r ueli the result of a 
cautious spirit as of an altachmciit to system, Strabo 
was one of those wlio maijitaincil that tlie earth was 
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divided ii^to live zones, of wl:ic*h the torrid zone, ])laced 
under the equator and’ extending on both sides to thOi 
tropics, was burned up by unremitting heats, insapport- 
nblo to the luinian conslitulion. Tlie frigid zones, 
situates! near the poles, were e<]ually desolate, from the 
opposite extreme of cold ; in the temperate zones alone, 
occupying the space between the frigid zones and the 
tropics, wore the ardours^f summer and chills of winter 
sidficicntly miiigatt'd or hknded, to admit of tin* existence 
of man and the gratclul luxuriance of vegetation. With¬ 
in tin* teiiqniatu zone, therefore, the attention df the 
raticujal geographer was conhned hy tlie laws of nature, 
'^rho^igh this system ptesented itself natuially enouj.di 
to the (heck or Italian wl)o saw on one hand the jier- 
pet\i;d MioAvs of lljcmus and the All )s, and on the other 
the hurmng sands of Libya, yet those limits once ])€issed, 
it was ohMously untenable; nor must wi* su])pose that 
a docfc'ine so ill fifundeil over o])taincd such a ciinenc}^ 
in antiquity as to operate in repressing the spirit of 
en<|uiry, bowx'ver it might be favoured by those w'eak 
ainl timid spirits, wdio labour unceasingly to tix limits 
to legitimate curii*‘'ity. 

The extent of the earth embraced in the geography of 
Strabo does not materially exceed that wlnch«was known 
to Herodotus four centuiies earlier. In some quarters, 
as in Afiica and beyoiui the (’aspian, the early (Jreck* 
liistorian is siii>erior; liut in the intnuteness of bis de¬ 
tails tlie writer of the Augustan age has gteatly tlie^ 
^idvanlage. 'I’ho Roman power Iiad opened the way into** 
couiitiies hitherto inaccessible. I5ut this partial im- 
piovement cannot prevent our surprise wdieii W'e con¬ 
trast the geography of that age with its literary culti¬ 
vation, or com])are the polish and tine taste of Iloiace 
and Virgil with their igiioraime of the earth. The for¬ 
mer of these speaks of lirilain and of tlie ^^anais as of 
the ends of the earth; hut the learned Virgil^ commits 
a more positive error, when be supposes the Nile to floAv 
from India. When *1110 literary cultivation of Home 

* VMrg. Goorg iv. 2'Jj, “ Uatjue colt'ratis ainni& devexub ab liulib.’* Scp 

also Luian x. v. 292. ^ 
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was at its greatest licight, it vras thouglit to constitute a 
rjght to fame to have travelled to the reinoic houncUiiics 
of tlt\) empi)e. But the increased intercourse of the 
Homans, under the first Ctrsars, with tlie nations of the 
North, ojKMied to view a new and attractive spe^dacle. 
The antiquarian humour of Stuibo, iiiinute in treating 
of monunienls, and superficial when he spoke of nations, 
gave way to minds of a grandeur bettei pniportioned to 
the objects of consideration. 'I'lie wiitings ot T^ionysius 
Periegetes, and of Pomponius Mela, who botli lloui’shed 
in the*first century of our era, may be passed in silence: 
they copied from others, aiid adtled nothing new to the 
inlormation already possessed. 'I’he learning of Pliny 
and the }>hilosophy of Tacitus are more worthy of our 
attention. 

^'h(‘ expedition of Julius Cicsar had made known only 
the extremity of Britain. Under the emperor (’laudiiis 
tl>at island was effectually subdued by the legions vdiich, 
at first, reluctantly jxuinitted themselves to be lecl to 
what they designated ft ? 2 ew tvor/d. Thiity years later, 
Pliny was acquainted with the Ehndcs, or western isles 
of Scotland, anil even with the names of several of the 
group. At length Agricola extended the Roman con¬ 
quests to the Grampian hills, and a fleet, by his (»rdcrs, 
sailed northwards, to discover how far the land extended 
in that direction. This fleet," says Tacitus, first 
ascertained that Brivaiii is an island ; it discovered also 
and subjected the Orcadesj a cluster of islands not knowm 
'liefore, and saw Thule, hitherto concealed by snow and 
winter." 'J'hc Homans regarded Britain as we do New 
Ilollanil ; its remoteness, its immense size, so far ex¬ 
ceeding that of any island with which they were dis¬ 
tinctly acquainted, and the great ocean which washed its 
shores, forcibly struck th*»ir imaginations. They had, 
however, a very inaccurate idea of its geographical posi¬ 
tion. Tacitus, the son-in-law of Agricola, describes it 
as having Germany on the east, Gaul on the south, and 
Spain on the west. Ireland is‘^placed, by the same 
writer, midway between Spain and Britain. Agricola 
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was preparing to invade that island, which some of the 
natives a»^ured him nilglit he effectually subdued with , 
a single legion, when the jealousy of Uoinitiau arieStcd 
Ills operations, and Iieland was unfortunately lescued 
fiom the civilising yoke of Homan dominion. 

When Julius Ciesar first visited Hritain, he found the 
maritime pr(»vince.s possessed by a people of (lerm.'Uiic 
race, whom he sup[*osed, ^uul, j)Crhaps, not without rea¬ 
son, to he Helgians. jiopulation was reniaikahly 

dense ; tlio dwellings of tlic people were strcw'ed thickly 
over tlio face of the country, and cattle W’erc ahimdant. 
Merchants in liumhers visited the islainl ; but so great 
in l|josc days was insular jealousy in HritlTin, that 
strangers <lnvst not venture thither who had not evi- 

k j 

ilcntly the excuse of traffic. 'Die (.Jauls, it appears, had 
hut little actiuainlunec wnlh the island; wltenee it may 
he concluded that the merchants weie chiefly of the 
lielgiatt or Gcrinaii race. To the inacciiiacy of reports, 
in the diclatioo of which the superstition of tlie Gauls* 
may Jiavc had seme shaie, ought, jicrhaps, <0 be attri¬ 
buted the crior of (’icsar in describing (ireat Jhiiain 
cis an island of a tiiangidar foim. Tacitus rcmaikcd 
tlie close resemblance that exisle<l hetivecn tlie dialect of 
the Kstioncs on the shore of the llaltic and lhat of the 
Hiiti.di islanders. The Caledonians also were know'u to 


he of German descent, hy their great size, their florid* 
com]>lexions, and keen grey eyes. •The same \igilant 
ob'-ercer icmarked, that the iidiahitants of the south- 
•A'eslern angle of the islanil (the tS'/Va/v'.y) had dark, adust v 
visagcr,, with curled hair; hut instead of concluding that 
the emigialion of a stronger race fiom the Kast liad 
forced the piior inhabitants of the island into the recesses 
of Its w’cstern mountains, he adopted the wx*ak hypo¬ 
thesis, so often repeated sinc% by modern writers upon 
Ireland, of a colony direct from Spain. 

From Tacitus also we learn that merchants fre- 


(|uentcd the ports of Ireland, the superiority of'which 
was already known. Hut with whom did the merchants 
carry on a trade ? Waii the Celtic population sufficiently 
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civilised to feel the wants and benefits oF commerce? 
-This is liardly eiedible ; but wlieii tlie liistoriaii ])roeeeds 
to observe that Ililjcrnia differs but little IVorn Hiitaiii in 


soil or population, the inference is natural^ tliat long 
before Ids time a <‘olony of the (rcnnaii race heal also 
forced its way into that island, ''fheie is not, however, 
any direct evidence to support this conjeelurc, besides 
that of the native historianij. Ttolemy, ’s true, about 
half a century later, j)laces a Jlelgian (‘(dony (ihi ?Jcnaji’i}^ 
in Ireland ; but the statement of (lie geogiapher .dtoids 
no nutans of ascertaining the date of their airival. ^i'lms 
much, however, may be affirmed wilh safety, that so lar 
back as authentic history lends its light, t!ie (ieupanic 
race has predominated in the Biitisli islamis. 

The jouincy of the Roman knight dulianus from Pan- 
noTiia to the country of tin* yellov/ andxT math* known to 
the Romans tlie cuast^ ttf the Raltic, in the neighbourhood 
of the \ istula, while they as yet jcinaineil in igii*'*i aiice 
of the Oder ami other rivers w'estward as far as the Kibe. 
The C rffUnl/f.f of Pliny appt'ars to he the Piegel, and 
took its name j>rohahly from the ChnliUii^ the .ancient 
inhabitants of Prussia, and the Gaddonm of Pytliear. 
Beyond this Tacitus places the Fniui^ who are also 
mentioned by Str.aho under the name oi' Zonnii; a name 
not diflering mucli from that of Sunvtr, whu h the i'Viis 


I 


give themselves. T’he phihisophie historian describes 
wilh bievity, hut t'\n])haticaliy, the utter barbarism of 
thi.s people, without arms, without horses, ami 'without 


'household gods; their food, herbs ; skins, their clothing; 
tlieir bed, the ground: men and women alike suppoitcd 


by the chase; the children, for slielter and secuiity, 
hidden in the boughs of trees; uliich are at once the 


cradle of the young and the resting-place of the old.'^ 
On the eastern shore of t’*e Baltic Sea were the jKstyif 


* li the tiMh^Lited (as it natural to hii]'pn'-o tfiov <htl) the 

Albfon (>i Alfinnu ol tl»i* {\\\> , i<, jn .sborl, the ot Iho Ciipcks 

be the Tii^ehtan-i ox Jlfcb/nn ryi\ tslnmi^ ol llir (leinidii 

then there is roj'^on to (‘oiuKule thnt the c oniit^c tiun ot the wuh 

the British lel inds dhCCMui^ to the time ot i\nstotle, or the author of the 
book Dr a^enbe 1 to )iijn, in uhu*|j that Jiaine for the hr'*t time 

oceurg Jh ttiti\}iUCy in llie as used by Catullus, viould, it this oty- 

be adopied, be the nioie correct expression. I'liuy also [iv. IG) in- 
timatcs as nnu ii 
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in puniiitys like the (ienuaii.s, but speaking a language 
ret^einbling that oi‘ Jlritain : they worsl)ippC(l the lucnlier* 
of the go<iSj in honour of whom they c.irricrl on their per¬ 
sons tile image of a boar ; a symbol so much respected 
as to itisuic the safety of its wearer, even among hostile 
tiibes. Ill this aecoiint it apjiears that Frvyn, the Scan- 
(iina\ian Venus, to whom the boar (in Sanscrit Varaba) 
was (ledicateil, is eonfoiuidcd with Fyiyfffi, the mo¬ 
ther of the gods, in the same mythology ; or, perhapij, 
the attihoiliy of'I’acitus may serve to prove tliat those 
fit viiiiio-s were ovigiiialljr the same, '^i’he ^v/ colTected 
amiti'i'. to which they gave the name of ijlofutm (the 
sliiniug), Imt of which, barbarian like, observes the pbi- 
Josofdne Roman, they weie unable to explain the origin. 

more jioitie fancy iban knowlerigc of nature, be 
siipposi's tliat piecioiis substanec to exude from trees in 
renu'te western islands, being li([uclie(l by excessive heat 
ill (lic^imiiMliate\ieinity of llie setting sun. The 
c' tablished in ./utland, or the C'nnhrian pcniusula^ were 
reduced to a yeiy ineonsidciablc tiihe in the age of 
Taeitns, who rt'calls with entluisiaMU the memory of 
tlieir ancient vietoiies ; but thev still retained their 
martial fame, an<l piided tbcmselves in the monuments 
of tlieir former gloiy. '^I'be name Cituhrr, "wv are iii- 
foimed, sigiiiticd a 'O'arrior.^ 'I’be country which tliese 
w'lriiors oe(*U[>ieil was called by them Carlrhs'. On the* 
westein coast of Jutland was an islabd called Olrsmrhy 
or tin' amlier island; whence it may be inferred that tlu*^ 
‘Uom ins obtained some sup[)lies of that precious com-"' 
modify from the shores of the Cimbrian ]u‘uinsula. 

INiny is the fiist writer who iiieiilioiis Scmulntavia : 

It ajipeaied to him to be an island of unknown extent. 
Idle arm of the sea which separates that country from 
the ('iinl)vian pcniiisnla, and Which resembles a great 
river divided into many branches,^* was named by him 


"* Pujt.irrh an<I Lnf/fmes^ that is to say, Mn'is-itooprrs, or ill Uic 

vScoMish til Cnunper Vi the inoetcru IXimsh, K/CTHfki me.ius> a 

w.iriior 'J'lu* word Ctmhct^ Ihcri’ is reason to believe, was originally 
Ciui/tu'r 'I tic < unincriaiis ol (he Jloafihortis, by a natural inrurrcctuess ot 
proiiiiin latioii, were' also eallcii ( inibrians 
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Sbitift ChdaniiSy tliat is, t?ie pjulf of tlic Goth^danc, or 
• Oolhs of the plain. The island ‘Latrift appears to have 
been the modern Zealainl, where Lethra was the ancient 
seat of tlic Danish kings. ^I'lie mountain called Sevo 
by Pliny, and which marked the entrance of the Sinus 
Codnnti.'f, opposite to the promontory of the Ciinbri, is 
easily recognised in Mount Sev(» n''r<r (TOttenburgh. But 
when we cross tlie gulf, the knowledge 'd’ the Jloman 
author, though it readies a considerable way, is '’xticmoly 
inaccurate and indistinct. ^Phen he tolls us tiiat the 
Hvltev>}one.s\, a Scarnlinavian nation, considered their 
country as a 'separate quarter of tlic globe, we rccoguise 
tlie autlienticiiy of his information in the coincide)’X‘e of 
this anectlote with the lanf‘;uage of the Icelandic sagas, 
whidi fivquently call Sweden the. northern huff of the 
World. Jhit wlicii he enumerates the four islands of 
Sefotdin, Dumnos, Jierfjiy and A'^criyon, we arc no 
longer ahle to distingtiish objects so vaguely de^crihed. 
It may he safely concluded, however, that by Nertgon, 
“ a great island, the inhabitants of which saileil as far 
as Thule,we arc to understand the modern Norway ; 
and this is the northern limit of Pliny’s geographical 
knowleilgc. 

Tacitus', however, who studied rather the moral dia- 
ractcristies of nations than their local situations, men¬ 
tions the Sr}o 7 ies (Sca-men) (a name prcscived by the 
Swedes till the middle ages) as a nation in tlu* ocean, 
str.onghy sea as well as by land, comparatively rich, and 
obeying an absolute monarch. He also takes notice of 
tlie peculiar fonn of their boats, rescmhliiig the nortlicrn 
yawls of the ])rescnt day, sJiarp at both ends, and so 
light as to be easily impelled through the waves by a 
single pair of oars. Beyond the Svionesy be tells us, 
is anotlier sea, languid ait.l nearly motionless; and, that it 
embraces-ttlio earth may be collected from the circum¬ 
stance that the light of the setting sun continues till the 
dawn of day with a lustre that eclipses all the stars. 
Moreover it is said that the noise of that luminary in its 
patli below the ocean can be heard, and that the tigures 
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ofthegotljS can be distingnisheil, crowned witli beams of 
light. These poeticalTclations of 'I'acitus are no ambi-- 
guous notices of the frozen ocean, and the most etrilcing 
plienomtMia of the Aurora Borealis. 

'V\\» Arhnphrei of Pliny, a tribe inhabiting the l^ral 
mountains, devoted to religious austerities, and looked 
upon as sacred by their neighbours, are evidently tlie 
An/ipp^rf of Herodotus. • 'fhey agree also in every cir¬ 
cumstance of character with tlie a people 

dwelling in Persia, according to Ctesias; nor is tliere any 
jlidercnce in the names reported by the two fircek 
writers, but that required by the analogy of Greek and 
Perspni forms. 

M^henever the Scythians are mentioned in the pages 
of an ancient writer, they are sure to be celebrated lor 
tJioir siji}i;ular piety as much as for tlicir numbers and 
martial disposition. The purity of their lives, their 
frequ«it fubtingSj and their ten<lerncss towards the lower, 
animals, were all observed with attention and resj)ect.* 
Tlie frerpient oecurreuce of religious cehl>acy among the 
GrlkP cotihl hardly find credit among those (Irccians 
who believed that religious practices are seldom culti¬ 
vated without the encouragement of the'female sex, and 
that these arc not likely to recommend a life of single¬ 
ness to the males, t The Scythians asserted tlie immor- 
fality of the soul, not as a philosophical speculation, hut* 
as a fundamental doctrine of reli^on. 'riicse grand 
tiaits of national character ilistiiigui.shed the population ^ 
^f the North from that of (ireoce and Italy, and jiroved*' 
llic primitive integrity of ’ts constitution. For the fer¬ 
tile stems of Greek and Roman civilisation sprung from 
the Hiiiis of ancient systems. This characteristic jjiety 
of the Scythians is as old as Grecian history. It is 
loudly extolled by later writer*; it is implied in the his¬ 
tory of the Scythian Zamolxis, the friend aiid,companion 
of Pythagoras; it is alluded to by Homer ; and it comes 
forward to explain, in some measure, the character of 
the ihricc-born Aristic&s, who stands on the thresliold of 

* Scymui Clui fragm, f 'Strabo. 
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the ac^e of fal)lc. The pmise of exemplary piety, uni- 
• formly bestowetl by the (ircek writers, fioiti the remotest 
af^es, on all the wandering tribes to which tliey gave the 
name of Scythians, serves to jn'o\e tlie original relation¬ 
ship of those nomad nations, and to carry hank their 
civilisation, the simple and stationary civility, indeed, of 
patriaichal society, to an age anteiior to that of Greece. 
The Scythians were also reinatkcd by the (ri i ’-s Cor the 
fineness of their liahiliments, for their loose i.'bos, 
eitlier figured or pure vvliitc, and their ornaments oi* 
gold*and silver. 

The knowledge of tlie ancicTits never readied suffi¬ 
ciently far in the North to enable tliern to corree^ their 
erroneous supposition regarding the insularity of J^ean- 
dinavia. Ptolemy, who wrote a century later than 
Pliny, aj>pears to descrilic the north of Ihirope from 
sources anterior to the latter writer, and makes no men¬ 
tion either of the Sriniic'f or of the Island of 
The acijuaiiitaiice, however, of tho Homans with the 
numerous tribes of thefierman nation, was daily growing 
moie intimate : they learned to respect the ilelermined 
valour of those whom they regarded as barbarians; and 
from the eon tcin plat Lon of a social sjstem, differing 
widely fV«m tlieir own, they derived lessons far more 
important than mere geographical details. To hceome 
acquainted with the earth is to open a volume of vaiicd 
instruction. I’he'Grceks, in llie fl»>urishing ]jericd of 
their republics, contrasted with their own vigour tlie 
iinjiotcnt magnificence of the Persian king : the lloinailio, 
on the other hand, when their liberty was gone, when 
tlieir annals were stained by repeated examples of im- 
pt'rial cruelty and excess, viewed with eager admiration 
the imcorru])ted manners of a free people. Tlie grand 
features^which distinguhhcd the chaiacter and constitu¬ 
tion of ijic German nation are delineated by' 'facitus 
with’ the hand of a master; hut these details lie beyond 
the compass of the present volume. 

All the important acquisitions made to geography by 
the Roman arms were in the North; their victorious 
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generals, indeed, penetrated in other directions beyond 
the boundSries of tlhe -empire; but the accounts,which 
remain to us of those exjreditions contain but a baiVen 
catalogue of names, or descriptions totally devoid' of 
moral yiterest. Of this nature is the account trails* 
mitted to us by Pliny of the march of Cornelius Balbus 
into the interior of Africa, an enterprise so bold and 
hazardous in itself, as ta awaken our regret that our 
only knowledge of it should be derived from so inadc* 

, <{uate a notice. 

That general appears to have commenced his imrch 
from the territory of Tripoli ; directing his course south¬ 
ward, he crossed the <lesert into Phazanuit the*modern 
Fezzati. We have subdued,” says Pliny, Phazania 
and its two cities Alelf* and Cilluha (Selbat), as well as 
Cydamus (Gadamis). From Cydamus, a chain of moun¬ 
tains runs eastward, called the Black Mountains ; be¬ 
yond tli^sc are deserts, and afterwards Matelgw or Taiga, 
a town of the Oaramantes; the celebrated fountain 
Dchria, and Gannna the capital of the nation. All these 
countries have llt'en conquered by the Roman armies: 
Cornelius Balbus trium 2 )lied over them.” The Garama 
of the Romans is evidently Gcrma to the south-east of 
Fezzaii, and Aide probably occupied tlie saiqc site as 
Morzoiik at the 2 >reseut day. The Tahidium of Balbus, 
bis Tapmgum and Disceri, all coincide nearly with the 
'I'aboo or Tibedoo, the "J'agazi ami J^jezr of modern 
travellers. The village of JVegligeiuela, in which the 
houses were built of salt, was probably in the salt desert 
of Bilina; the name itself is evidently the Arabic ex¬ 
pression JVcdyvd-ul-maila, or country of salt. In the 
same manner the river JVathabar of the Romans may be 
supposed to have been the Nur-Thabou, or river of Ta¬ 
boo. Having crossed the Black Mountains, at present 
called the Mountains of TibcHi, Balbus entered the coun¬ 
try of Thube or Tibboo. Farther on, the names of Poin 
and Da/magi seem to suggest to us (but with very faint 
probability) the countries of Bornou and Doiigola. 
On the western confines of these countries terminated 
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,the discoveries of Cornelius Balbus, who, it is evident, 
never crossed the desert which separates die Tibboos 
fr^m the country of the Niger, l^liiiy also briefly alludes 
to the expedition of Suetonius '^Patflinus, who, setting 
out from the limit of the Roman erapirp on the 

western coast of Africa, reached Mount Atlas in ten 
days' inarch, and advancing a few miles beyond it, in a 
desert of dark-coloured sand met a river v hich he sup¬ 
posed to be tile Niger. This river w^as, iirobahiy, the 

* Gyr of Segchnessa; but so great was the ignorance of 
thc'ancients with regard to the true dimensions of Africa, 
that they could easily sujipose a connection between thc 
Niger rtiid the streams running southwards from Mount 
Atlas, which were separated from that river by the whole 
breadth of thc Gretit Desert. 

Tlie very unsatisfactory account which Pliny, on the 
authority of king tfuba, gives of the courses of thc Nile 
and Niger, makes us regret that \vc do not pogysess the 
original voliniic of that learned Mauritanian, or ratlicr 
those valuable documents from which he professed to 
derive his information, the Carthaginian annals. But 
thc errors of the Roman author are not without instruc¬ 
tion : for when Pliny informs us that the lake A7//.v, 
ahouudii^g in crocodiles like thc JVih, is situated not far 
from thc VV^cstern Ocean ; that thc river flowing from it 
towards the east sinks into the desert, ami runs for 
many da)s' journey under ground ; that after emerging, 
and hiding itself a second time in a subterranean course, 
it rises at length from the source called 2Vi(/)'iiiy and fU- 
vidiug Africa from jVAhiopia, takes thc name of Astupus, 
one of the chief branches of thc Nile: wlien he makes 
this ill-arranged statement, it is easy to perceive that the 
relations of thc Carthaginians, who probably maintained 
eornc correspondence ^ith thc nations inhabiting the 
country of the Niger, were perverted by those who had 
no such authentic sources of information. Thc rivers 
of the interior were known to Pliny from the ('artha- 
giiiian writers; but the violent hypotheses which con¬ 
nected them with the Nile were evidently the fruits of 
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a later, age^ 1^'hen theoretical siieculations”^redoininatccI,' 
and direct intercourse t^'ith the interior was at an tnid. 
It is obviously an erroi;’^ therefore, to stjppose with many 
writers, that the Roman armies penetrated to the Niger, or 
that the^ ever advanced so far southwards as the sources of 
the Antapuft, or Nile of Abyssinia, which Pliny, by a sin¬ 
gular mistake, coruiects with the rivers of western Africa. 

It was not till a ceftnparatively late period that 
the floinan geographers obtained any certain know¬ 
ledge of islamls in the Atlantic, ^^ertorius, while an 
exile in Sj)ain, received an account of two islands to 
the west of Libya, of great fertility, and formed by na¬ 
ture to be the refuge of tlie unfortunate. In‘the dis- 


tressful situation of his atfaiis sucli a belief was easily 
entertained. About twenty years later, {Statius Sebosus 
collected at (hides all the infoimation he could obtain 
respecting tliose weslern isles. King Juba, also, made 
eiiquiriifs respecting them, and learned the names of six. 
It is, at first sight, difficult to reconcile tlie accounts of 
the Roman and the iMaurltanian with one another, or 
ivith that of Ptolemy; but tliere is‘Still sucli a trace of 
agreeirient between tlieni in their mode of arranging the 
islands, as leads to a complete explanation of all diffi¬ 
culties. 'Idle co)icurrence of their statemeuts may be 
seen in the following table, in wliicli the names of the 
islands are arranged in the order observed by the re¬ 
spective authors;-— 


JSKnosL’s 

Junonia 

Plutalia 


Jl'iia. Pt<>lkaiy. 

A])rositos 

Junonia ])arva Junonia 
Oinbrias Pluitalia 

Junonia - 

Capraria Ca&])eria 


IMojoEiiN Name. 
Allegranza 
Clara 
Lancerote 
Lobo 

Porte veil tura. 


Capraria 

Beyond the Fortunate I.sles/’ says Pliny, there 
are others;” andu)f these he mentions two, Nicaria and 
Canaria, d'eneriffe and Canary, which ha<l been pre¬ 
viously named by Juba,*ind were doubtless the Convaltis 
and P/an aria of Sebosus. 


n 
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TJius it appears that the Hesperidcs, or, Fortunate 
of the ancient geopfrapliers^ were the most easterly 
of tlie group now called tiie Canaries. They are ranged 
in a line running j>aralJel to the coast of Africa, and are 
situated about half way between the continent* and the 
great islands, Canary and Teneriffe, which, although 
named, were probably never visited by the ancients. 


CilAP. VII. 

DISCOVERY OP TIIE SIOXSOONS. 

nirj'Ar.us. — iNCiiiiAsEu tradf wjth inoia. — (’ourse pur- 

SUI’1». - TFRII'LLS OF AIllllAN. -~1IIS ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF 

Tin: INDIAN PENINSULA. » 

But, towards the Bast, a discovery was made in the 
age of Pliny, by an obscure iudividufil, of far greater 
imjiortance to geography and commerce than the tem¬ 
porary routes laid ojien into barbarous countries by the 
hardihood and ambition of the Roman generals. The 
regularity of the monsoons, or periodical winds, which, 
in the seas between Africa and India blow during one 
half of the year from the south-west, and during the 
other from the south-east, with little deviation, could 
not have long escaped the attention of the Arabian navi¬ 
gators. No advantage, however, was taken of this 
striking phenomenon ; for among an uncultivated people 
lime operates slowly in maturing the details of partial 
experience into acknowledged principles. The Greeks, 
however, soon learned estimate its importance. We 
have seen that the voyage of Kudoxus to India ori¬ 
ginated hi the circumstance of an Intlian vessel being 
driven upon the coast of Africa by the prevalence of the 
easterly monsoon : Eudoxus liimsclf, on his return to 
Kgypt, was forced too far to the west by the same 
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wind, Jtftiibolo, on the oth(?r hand, was said to Jiave 
been carried by the westerly monsoon from Africn» to 
CeyJon ; and again in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
a freed-man of Aimius Ploeanuis, employed in collecting 
the revenues of Arabia, was driven in like manner to the 
same island. It appears to have been about the same 
time, or perhaps a little latter (A.T). 50), that Hippalus, 
an enlightened navigator, considering the steadiness of 
the p.eriodical wind to be an invariable law of nature,* 
ventured bohlly to quit sight of land, to track an^ un- 
knewn course across the ocean, and confide in the stead- 
favour of a rude and proverbially fickle ^dement. 
'Idle f.uccess of this experiment soon effected a complete 
revolution in the course of the Indian trailc, which Fliiiy 
assures us was only in its infancy in liis time. A’^essels 
rroin Hereiiice, in the Jlcd Sea, noiv reached Cuud, on 
the southern coast of Arabia, in thirty days; and then 
steering across the ocean, in forty days more arrived at • 
or some other port of India, whence they set 
sail to return as i»oou as the wind shifted, so as to com¬ 
plete tlie voyage to India and back ^ngain within the 
twelvemonth. The gratitude of the Greeks, by a judi¬ 
cious compliment, gave the name of Hippalus to the 
etimmer, or south-western, monsoon. 

The particulars of* the trade with the Kast, and tlie 
course followed by tlic vessels engaged in it, are jire- 
served to us in a short but valuable woik, the Peripliis 
of the Erytlirean sea, written by one Arrian, supposed 
it have been a merchant of Alexamlria. The ag,e of 
tliis work cannot he j)Ositively fixed; hut some e.' the 
ablest sciiolars are inclined to consider Arrian as a con- 
tenipoJHry of Pliny; the Peiiplus, therefore, on this 
supposition, must he assigned to the second half of the 
first ctiitnry of our era. • 

The fleets homul to India from Egypt, liaviiig passed 
the straits of liabclinanilel, first toiiclied at Aden, a place 
of commercial importance from the earliest ages. 'I'hey 
then coasted Arabia Ju-fijc, as far as Canny the position 
of wliicli is fixed by D'Anville, merely from resemblance 
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of sound. Jit CaysL Caniim It was the capital of tlie 
Chf^tratuoiiO’fi, the inhabitants of Iladr.amant, and pro¬ 
bably stood iinniecUatcly to the west of Cape Fartash, a 
bold projection, likely to have been the limit of the coast 
navigation, and to have determinc<l the lingering iffiariner 
to strctcli at once across the ocean. Tlie ships then 
sailed to J)achnnahafl(;.s, (the city of the Damn, or South,') 
a name given by the Greeks to the whole peninsula of 
the Decan. The Mekran, or coast west of the Indus, 
does not ajipcar to have been visited by strangers iiom 
the time of Alexander till the discoveries of the Portu¬ 
guese : but the (ireeks were well acquainted with the 
rich and populous conn tries to the south of that river. 
They know the Gulf of the Canti, at present the bay of 
Cutcl) j tlie Sansciit word cmitn, and the modern ex- 
pi’es^aon anfrlt, b(>th signifying the const. Among the 
chief emjiorUi mentioned by Arrian w'cre Ihiryyaxa 
(Haroatch), in the Gulf of Cambay; Ozanc, nov CtOllcd 
Ougein, in Malwa ; and 7Vn//(/y/, the ancient and revered 
city of Dcoyfth’ (tl;e hill of God), the ruins of which arc 
near those of KJj4)re, within about four coss of the mo¬ 
dern Auriingahad. The fine muslins and chintzes of 
Taynra were conveyed, by a journey of ten days, to 
Plufann (at ])rosi‘nt Pultaneh), and thence, in twenty 
days more, to Baej/yara, by difficult roads over steep 
and lofty inountains. In the account of these mountain 
roads we have a distinct notice of the Halagauts. 

Proceeding to ihc south, Airiun mentions, among 
other ])laccs, Knlucw, or the island of Bombay, which 
but a lew centuries ago was still called Gallian. Farther 
to the soutli, the coast of C.anara was infested with 
pirates; and this local eharacleiistic continued un¬ 
changed, from the time of Arrian, till the middle of the 
last century, when the ' 'Xtension of the British power 
along the coasts of jMalabar comiiletely put an end to 
those maritime ilepredations. On the pirate coast the 
Greeks place Palmpntmai, or Balopatna, the great town> 
or town of Bali, and sonic otlivSr places, the names of 
which are still preserved. JMuvlris, the great mart to 
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which tlie|Greek fleets stcerec^ direct from Cape Garde- 
fui, is supj>osed by soirre to have occupied the site of the 
modern Mangalore, wliilc others place it at Mizzouh. 
I’lie name of theyiii, the ancient inhabitants of MaLtbar, 
is still 4 )reservcd in that of Ay cotta, near Cranganoor. 
Pliny places on this coast the mountain Malcus j hence 
it might be concluiled that the indigenous race Avere 
named Maly-aye^, or MoihitmnverSy in ancient times, as 
they are at the present day. 

At Muziris the Greek merchants met the tra<lers from 
the East, and not having any occasion to proceed futther 
along the coast, the minute accuracy of their information 
terminates at tliis point- Vet some may have ocAsionally 
ventured to navigate the seas to the eastward of the 
peninsula; and the reports of these, addc<l to tlie rela¬ 
tions of the natives, extended the geography of the Greeks 
as far as commercial intercourse existed in the East, that 
is, to Ghina; for the error of those commentators must 
be carefully avoided, who studiously confine the know¬ 
ledge of the Greeks to tlie countries which they actually 
visited, and malce no jdlowanccs for hearsay information. « 
Yet their picture of the East grows gradually more vague 
and imperfect as we advance from ilfuntil it at 
length lerminates in names of places obvioujily learned 
at second-hand, anrl accompanied with such palpably 
erroneous indications of position as do not merit the • 
slightest attention. 

Arrian mentions Cape Comar (Comorin), so called 
from Caumarij the ViryiUy and beyonil it were the Colchiy * 
or Coliaci. As these occupied a coast rendered im¬ 
portant by the pearl-fishery, it is evident that they were 
situated near Itamaua-KoU, or the temple of Ham, 
where the richest pearl-fishery in the world is carried 
on. Taprohane, or Ceylon, is ^escribed by our author 
as being at a distance of six tlays’ sail froin^thc main¬ 
land ; an error whicli proves how little that island was 
resorteil to by the Greeks. 

Following the coast «ff Coromandel, we find obscurity 
increasing at every step; yet the Greeks were acquainted 

ju 4 
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with the river CA«5«/v\sr^thc.Cavery of the preseut day, and 
the or Kistnah, the ailcient name of which is 

stilf preserved in that of Masulipatain, a town situated at 
its mouth. Farther to the north were the Ilippinproaopoiy 
or horse-faced people (jAxeAswa-muchas of the Hindoos^, 
the Macrocephali and other monsters: these occupied 
the coast of Orissa, whicli has been ir all ages the least 
civiliset^^ part of India. 'Wie lianges^ the ^r^’atest river 
of India, is next mentioned, and the Indian name Patiilit, 
or, us Ptolemy writes it, Passala, that is, the hwet re-‘ 
g%Qn*\^ correctly applied to the country round its mouth. 
Beyond this point Arrian gives no topographical details; 
but we aVe not justifie<t on that account in limiting the 
stretch of his hearsay information. Arrian always speaks 
like a merchant, and carefully notes an island, situated 
beyond the golden Chersonese, under the rising sun; and 
producing the finest tortoise-shell in the w’orld. 

His account of the trade with the (-hinese nill he 
related farther on. 
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• 

THE victories of tlie Ronians achieved the grand project* 
which Jiad been first conceived by the genius of Alex¬ 
ander. I'he lAiineroiis and distant nations compre¬ 
hended within the v.i(h; limits of the Roman empire 
communicated together as members of the same great 
body, and learned to estimate the advantages^of mutual 
intercourse. The w’ork of union was promoted by the 
cares of a vigilant and libeijil administration. Great, 
roads were constructed traversing the empire in all di¬ 
rections ; a common language was diffused; and, in short, 
jhe chief obstacles, both natural and moral, to the easy .* 
and intimate corresjiondence of. foreign nations, were 
cither totally broken down or rendered much less insur¬ 
mountable. How far the growth of the imperial power 
and tlie gradual extinction of liberty in the Roman 
Avorld, was connected wdth the decline of literature and 
the arts, or whctlicr the extension of the Roman power 
was conducive to the civilisation of mankind* are ques¬ 
tions which lie beyond the compass of this w^ork- Pnt 
certain it is that the causes, whatever they were, to which 
we must ascribe the general declension of taste, did not 
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lit all impede the progress of gcograjdiy. Tlv.s science, 
depending for its growth almost wholly on the accu- 
mufation of facts, continually ]>roliU'd from experience, 
unaffected by the sinister influence of political corrup¬ 
tion ; and its progress ap]>cars to have been partyjularly 
rapid between the Augustan age, when Straho wrote, and 
that of the Antonines, in which Ptolemy flourished, and 
when the Homan emjnre was already uii *hc verge of 
decay. 

Ptolemy was born at Pelusium in Egypt in the seven¬ 
tieth year of the Christian era, and lived till the middle 
of the following century: his residence in Alexandria, 
at that tiinc the centre of an immense commerce, contri¬ 
buted, with the other circumstances of his age, to procure 
him that abundance of topographical information which 
is so conspicuous in his w'ritings, lie professes to de¬ 
rive his details chiefly from the itineraries of merchants; 
but it is diflicult at the present day to form an adv^quato 
idea of the copiousness of his materials from the few 
geographical treatises which' have escaped the \t^rcck of 
antiquity. Hie Romans were hy no mcai.s remiss in ac¬ 
quiring a local knowledge or in profiting from the trade 
of their subject nations. It is an error to believe that 
that haughty people were averse to mercantile pursuits. 
The Latin classics make frequent allusion to the enor¬ 
mous wealth of the Roman merchants, and history bears 
testimony to their spirit of adventure. The multitude 
of Romans, or Italici gmeria hominvSy taken by ilugurtha 
•in Zama; the hundrevl thousand })ut to death hy Mithri- 
datesin Asia Minor; and the Italian merchants massacred 
in (ilaul at Gennbuin (Orleans) a few years later, evince 
Uiat the Romans were impelled abroad by the love of 
gain as well as of conquest. 

The opportunities thup offered of ac<]uiring geogra¬ 
phical information were zealously cultivated by the 
learned of llie age; and many valuable works were con¬ 
sulted by, Ptolemy of which wc must deplore the loss. 
A complitle,^survey of the Roman empire was executed by 
order of Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus. Pliny 
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wrote a luAory of Germany; Seneca an account of Inclia^ 
in which (if we may jucfgc of it from the fragments pje- 
served in I’liny) he entered into very minute statistical 
details. 'I’lie writings of king Juba also appear to liave 
been ricSi in the fruits of geograpliical as well as anti¬ 
quarian research. But the course of events continually 
openefl the w'orld more and more to examination: the 
wars • of Trajan with the Daci ; his expeditions into 
Parthia and Arabia, were all attended with the explor¬ 
ation oi‘countries but little known before. Then the peace¬ 
ful reigns of Adrian and of the Antonines, whose Vise 
administrations reaped all the benefits of Trajan's activity. 
Ptolemy, whose manhood commenced with the reign of 
this great prince, and whose life close<l in the tenth year 
of Antoninus Pius, had the good fortune to live in that 
age, which, if we were to confine onr attention to the 
general spread of information and the activity of com- 
mcrce,*inight, perhaps, be deemed the most prosperous^ 
and flourishing of Roman history. It is no vronder, 
therefore, that Jiis geographical waitings should bear 
ubumiaut evidence of a more intimate acquaintance with 
foreign countries. 

Yet it is not to his more perfect acquaintance with 
the earth that Ptolemy owes his re[mtation a» a geogra¬ 
pher, so much as to his having been the first to adopt a 
general system of fixing the position of places. He in- • 
troduced the measures of longitude and latitude, or at 
least he was the first to give them celebrity and univer¬ 
sal application. By thus fixing the multitudinous and ' 
unconnected details of geography on the basis of mathe¬ 
matics, ho gave to the former science a unity and a 
solidity which it was incapable of ever attaining with¬ 
out that fortunate alliance. But his invention (if, to 
avoid tliscussion, we allow it to have been his,) wasnot one 
of those which startle mankind by its boldne^, or which 
seem to anticipate the ordinary progress of ages to come. 
On the contrary, it was, perhaps in a higher degree than 
any other valuable discovery, the fruit of long experience, 
gathered with little effort, at the last stage of a lingering 
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maturity, protracted far beyond what might have been 
expected from the vigour of its first bloom. The scarcity 
of Dooks in ancient times presented a great impediment 
to the advancement of science. 'I'he accumulation of 
knowledge was far more <lifficult then than at the'present 
day. Contemporary authors were often ignorant of one 
another*s labours, and this observation applies even to the 
Augustan age, and to the Alexafidrian writers Hence the 
extremely slow devclopernent, or the suspendctl \iLality, as 
it were, so often observable in tlie germs of irnporiant 
tirutlfs among tbe ancients. Thales taught the sphericity 
of the earth, yet centuries elapsed before Kratosthenes 
thought of determining the relative situation of places 
by means of latitudes; and after that step was gained, 
tliree centuries more passed over, centuries of cultivation 
andgeneral iinj>rovcinent, before Ptolemy made the obvious 
and tlie requisite addition of measures of longitude. 

The geography of Ptolemy contains only an enumer¬ 
ation or catalogue of places, with the longitudes and 
latitudes affixed: some observations on his general me¬ 
thod, and on the sources of his information, precede the 
work. Thus he furnishes materials for the construction 
of a map, which deserves a critical examination, not 
more on account of its intrinsic merits, than for the great 
authority it enjoyed during a long succession of ages. 

* As Ptolemy derived his information with respect to dis¬ 
tances chiefly from itinerary measures, and as these from 
obvious causes usually exceed the truth, it is no wonder 

• that his map of the world should exhibit enormous errors, 
swelling into disproportionate dimensions as we advance 
to the north, die south, and par^cularly the cast. The 
general sliape of shores is in like manner hut imperfectly 
known to coasting navigators. I'he mariner who steers 
by the land pays litde attention to the heavens; the num¬ 
ber of curves and sinuositiea which he .servilely follows 
bewilder his calculatiomi; and ho judges of the general 
contour of «ihe coast only by the relative position of the 
two points which mark the beginning and termination 
of his voyage. Hence the flatness and compression of 
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tbo coastsfin the ancient maps, the rednetion of project¬ 
ing lands, and the corresponding gulfs; and this circum¬ 
stance, as it extended into a straight line tlie measures 
of a winding course, contributed in like manno’ to 
length«ui hydrograj)hical distances. Ptolemy was misled, 
therefore, by fallacies inherent in the nature of his in¬ 
formation ; and it is not necessary to suppose, with some 
of the learned, in order ‘to explain his errors, that he 
copied maps constructed on principles of projection 
which he did not understand. Indeed it is hard to con¬ 
ceive how projected maps could he dratvn widioift the 
use of parallels and meridians; and if these were em¬ 
ployed, ihen there was no possibility of his cofnmitting 
such gross mistakes. 

These observations on the general character of Ptole¬ 
my’s geography will supersede the necessity of examin¬ 
ing his tletails at any great length. It will suffice, in 
order (o estimate the progress of the science, to cast 
summary glance over his m^, to mark the extent of his 
information and the magnitude of his errors. Beginning 
at tlio north-west, we find Great Britain extended by 
l*toIcTny three degrees too far to the north, although 
Scotland is depressed in his map, so as to run from west 
to cast in a direction parallel with the coast of Ger¬ 
many. But a great number of places are laid down by 
him in the British islands w'th a tolerable relative cor- • 
rectness. The principal towns, llie chief rivers and 
headlands, aic almost all mentioned by their trueindige- 
!ious appellations. 

In the north of Europe the knowledge of Ptolemy 
does not extend beyond that of his predecessors ; it ap¬ 
pears even to have been wholly derived from authorities 
anterior to the times of Tacitus and Pliny. He docs 
not mention the Sviones or Svjpdes; but to the east of 
Jutland, or the Cimhrian Chersonese, he peaces four 
islands, the largest and most remote of which, called 
Scania, is evidently intended to represent Sweden ; but 
his particulars are as U!9ual abundant. He mentions the 
Danes by the name of Daukioncs, softened from their 
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ancieiit appeUation of Daunskir or Daunsk^^n. He is 
also the first ancient writer who names tlie Saxons. 

'rhe course of the IVia or Volj^a is described by Pto¬ 
lemy with remarkable precision. The windings of the 
Tanais, also, a river which Strabo supposed to fipw from 
north to south, were well understood by tlie Alexandrian 
geographer. By correcting tlie erroneous opinion which 
supposed a communication between the ocean and the 
Caspian Sea, he offers another proof ol“ progress of 
geography; but instead of following Herodotus n living 
tills*sea its greatest dimensions from north to souths lie 
lengthens it from west to cast; and this error, together 
with th4t of removing it several degrees too far to the 
eastward, remained on our ma})s till the begimiing of the 
last century. 

From the ma^) of Ptolemy we learn the westward 
inarch of those great nations,- inaccurately combined 
under the general name of Scythians. The Sc^'thians 
of Herodotus were driven from the field of history ; 
and the Sarmatians, {noble MedeSy or Men,') who dw'’elt, 
in his time, to the east of the 'j'anais, now stretched, in 
sway and name at least, from that river to the Car¬ 
pathian mountains. The Alanni inhabited the northern 
shores of »thc Euxinc. These were a branch of thc.(4^?, 
called also Ariaiii, who descended from the northern 
Valleys of the Belurtag to overturn tlie (ireelc kingdom 
of Bactria, and some centuries later pressed onwards to 
the north. The GeUe, and the Dahoi or Davi, occupietl 
the country on the lower Danube. The original seats 
of these latter nations were the confines of Persia, and the 
high lands of Bokhara. In the maps of Ptolemy their 
names are found .to the south-eastward of the Caspian 
Sea. Ill Kurojie, they have disappeared in the collective 
body of the Sclavonian^pations. Nor in the most ^an- 
cient accounts of the Scy<hian emigrations does tliere 
appear ,the name of a single tribe entitled, on valid 
grounds, to rank as the ancestors of the Germans. The 
Alanni may indeed have had an it-riginal affinity with that 
race, but only a small portion of them penetrated into 
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Europe hiiyond the IJorystheucs. The Agathyrsij also, 
who inhabited the mountains of Transylvania in the time 
of Herodotus, and who arc tlistinguishcd by him for their 
light hair, blue eyes, and api)arently for their wealth, seem 
propcrly^ to belong to the (ierman family; and the colonies 
of Saxon miners, which have been successively planted 
in the ( arpathian mountains by the Sclavonian and Hun¬ 
garian j)osscssors of the Country, favour the conjecture 
tJiat the .liflicult and ingenious labour of raining had been 
always carried on tlu're by a (iennan people. 

liut tiic Sciavonians ha\e always regarded the Getinan 
nations as hn'imng a,n allied, though separate, branch of 
the same gieat family. If, tlierefore, the Slavonian 
trii>cs have dowed from the country be3'oiHl the (Ixns, 
whence have proceeded their masculine precursors? 
Must their origin be songht farther back in situation as 
in tune? AVerc they branches of the Comari and Co- 
»tiie Wo.rriors and il/cn of the Indian Caucasus, 
who, together with the CUittf, one of the six-and-thirty 
royal tribes of tlic Hindoos, have <Icsccndcd from their 
original inoimtfiin dwellings, and still preserve their 
ancient Scytliiau habits m the peninsula of Caftiwar ? 
\Ad*c they the yl.v/, that gii’uL nation of antiqujty, whose 
dim sl'.ide seems to reach from (‘eylon to Scandinavia? 

M ere they tlie Sucev, in fine, or the«/i76ror YutvSj those 
nomad s ddiers of the Ind'an frontiers, whose names are • 
crpially faniiiiar in the East ami W^est ? * 

To aHinn these hypothetical conjectures would be as 
presumptuous as to deny them. The general resem- •' 
blaiice of language among what are called the Indo- 
teutonic-nations, the identity of tlie feudal system, as it 
existed in its clementaJ freedom among the Germans and 
tile military mountain tribes of Inrlia, the chivalrous 
respect sliowii to the female sej, a leading char4acteristic 
of the German nation, which now distinguishes the noble 
llajpoots in the East t,—these and other resoniblances 

* Klaproth (Tabl ITist. tic I’Asic) seems disposod to believe that the an- 
ccblors oi the tTormaiis were situated fartJicr to the east, in tJw touiilry at- 
terwaKls occuiueil b> the Mongols. 

f Tod’s Hist, of Ualijiston. 
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in Bontimenta and constiti^tion naturally indufte the sup¬ 
position that the Germans were originally numbered 
among the Iiido-Scytliians, or warrior tribes of the Hin¬ 
doos, at a time, perhaps, when the ruling castes of this 
great nation had not yet descended from their ijjountaiii 
dwellings to the Ganges. But can the researches of the 
learn-ed establish, on a historic basis, a relationship ob¬ 
scured by the lapse of three thons^nd years The 
kindred origin of the Germans and noble Mii)cs of India 
neither is nor is likely to be authenticated : a sup- 

poseitl afhnity, recalling to inin<l the indelible nature of 
some social impressions, which seem, by their resem¬ 
blance, lo link together nations so widely separated in 
space ami time, is in itself an instructive and agreeable 
contemplation. 

Some particulars of the interior of Africa were dis¬ 
tinctly known to Ptolemy : he is the first of the ancients 
who announces with certainty the existence of the river 
Niger, On the banks of this river, which he describes 
as flowing from west to east till it terminates in a lake, 
he places the towns of Tncaboth, Ni^ira, Gana, and 
Panagra: these two appear to be the Ganah and Wan- 
gara of njodern travellers: the claims of the two former 
to be Timhuctoo and Cashnah arc much more ques¬ 
tionable. 

The northern coast of Africa is represented by Pto¬ 
lemy nearly as a straight line; the Gulfs of the Great 
and Lesser Syrtis almost totally disappearing in his map. 
This arose from the imperfect nature of observations 
made by coasting navigators alluded to abo\ e. Another 
more important error, proceeding from the same cause, 
was the lengthening the MediteiTaiican Sea no less than 
twenty degrees beyond its true measure; and it deserves 
to bo remarked, that this gross incorrectness also re¬ 
mained in all our maps till the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury. But Ptolemy’s longitudinal measures continually 
itretched out into egregious excess in advancing towards 
t^e Bast, so that he places thci mouth of the Gaiij^es 
•forty-9iX’ degrees to the eastward of its true position, and 
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thus coini^iits an error of distance amountinp; to more 
than a iliousand leagiw.'s, or the eiglith ])art of the cii- 
cumfercnce of the globe. A voyflge to India ^vas c^on- 
sMcrcd by him in no other sense than as a voyaf;j to tlic 
Kast; and he appears to have ihoitglil that a ship, sailing 
from tile Indus to Caj)e Comorin^ and thence to tlie 
Ganges, held a unilbrui easterly course. Hence the 
error of removing the m#nth of the Gauges so far from 
its ti*ue place was naturally accompanied by the otlicr 
error of totally suppressing the Indian j)cninsnla; in place 
of which wo iimh in the maj) of Ptolemy, a line ol^coast 
running nearly west and cast, and sufficiently iiulenled 
to affoid room for the indication of the niime1*ous local 
positions witli which he w'as pro'sided. 

Hut the most remarkable portion of Ptolemy’s geo¬ 
graphy ir. that which treats of the countries lying to the 
cast of t]\c (iaiigcs. He gives, as usual, a copious list of 
towns* rivers, and headlands ; but it wmuld be tcilious to^ 
repeat after him the names of places, of whose position 
w^e are uualile to offer a satisfactory explanation. His 
Ooltlen Chrr,soncse stretches to the equator; and the 
pirate country, wliich he places there, as well as the city 
oi' Jlfdttiyucotnuy (or JFester/L J\fuf(iySy in the modern lan¬ 
guage of the Indian seas,) render it probable that he 
intended to represent by it the island of Sumatra, the 
southern portion of which is the original country of that* 
maritime people. Beyond this golden country he places 
the Magnus Shuts, or Great (iulf, which ascends as high 
as the latitude of the Ganges. On the eastern side of this * 
gulf he fixes the city of Thincu, immediately under the 
equator, and 180 degrees to the east of the Fortunate 
Isles: Cattiyora, the port of Thina:, situated eight de¬ 
grees to the south of the equator, is the limit of his 
kno'wdcdge in this quarter; bu*he supposed the land to 
run still further to the south, and then turning w^cstward 
to form a junction with the African continent?, so tha| 
the know'll world of Ptolemy terminated towanls the 
east and south in a teg*?a incognita of indefinite extent. 
This idea of uniting Africa witli the remote part of Asia 
von. 1 . f 
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appears toliave been borro.wed from Indian pfcoj^raplicrs^ 
who arc fertile in absurdities; and the name IIi[/padoff, 
by whieli Ptolemy designates the sea thus inclosed, is 
ai)parenily the Indian expression Uj/abdhi, the inferior 
or inner Am. , 

Jiut, notwithstanding tlie grossness of his errors, the 
reputation of Ptolemy as a geographer is vim heated by 
the abundance and general correctness bis particulars. 
It is fjuite astonishing, indeed, wdiat a multilode of places 
he was acquainted witli in every part of the world and 
(whA’t is more important, as indicating tlie sources of his 
information, and the brisk communication existing be¬ 
tween fdi eign nations in bis time,) with what aocnr.acy 
lie was enabled to report in general the native names : 
his inipro\emcnt in this respect, as far as regards the 
names in Indian geography, is very remarkable. 'iTius, 
for example, the rivers of the Penjab, called by Arrian 
the llifphd.sls and Jlydaspca, are changed by Ikolcmy 
into Jiip((;ds and Bidaspex^ so as to resemble more clovscly 
the Sansciit names Beppoxlui and Bidaxta, 'Fhe //.V- 
driKdcs and Snnnnjpx of other Greek waiters be alters 
into lilinadix and Zadudriix, in Sanscrit Irairntfi and 
Shatoodvr. Similar corrections are manifest in his no¬ 
menclature of the interior and even on tlic coast, wiiere, 
for example, he changes the Palaipatmai of Arrian into 
' Bah'patmi, a true Indian name. Yet it is evident that 
for information respecting the shores and islands, lie 
sometimes lelicd too exclusively on the local knowledge 
‘ of Arabian mariners. Idius, the mountain Gidibi in 
Taprohaiic, like the Ctdpc of the West, may be suspected 
of being a general exjiression (^Grbvl, a mountain, in 
Arabic,) not properly applied to any mountain in ])arti- 
cular. '^riie Suhadiva also are obviously mxtrrn ixland.s, of 
which it is impossible tcv determine the jnecise situation. 
The Jubadiva, liowevcr, can hardly be any other than 
Java ; his islands of satyrs and of anthropliagi merit 
tittle attention j but the precision with which he affects 
to fix the number of the Maldives and Laccadives at 
1378 deserves to be remarked. The copious materials 
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wliicli Jie ?ippcars to have possessed for the geography of 
the Indian seas, contrasted with his grossly crrontj^ius 
delineation of that quarter of the globe, illustrate the 
activity of commerce and navigation in the East, as com¬ 
pared witli the progress of geographical science in the 
western world. 

It must he admitted that the geographical work of 
I’tolejny, notwithstanding the reputation it enjoyed for 
centuries, bears few marks of ability: it is, in fact,'an 
extremely full compilation, evidently made from authentic 
sources, and collecting in one view the expefienee of ages; 
but the w^ant of acuteness in the compiler, or Ijis disin¬ 
genuous desire to liide his ignorance at the exjicnse of 
truth, is discoverable in the frequent repetitions of which 
he is guilty. Thus, by mentioning many places twdee 
over, he ap[>ears to be acquainted with a great extent of 
country on tlie ivestern coast of Africa, 'i’lie nations of 
ytf)i/l4hfy ill like maimer, all re-appear on the banks of* 
the ^Vffirr: many of the Scythian nations, as tlie 
(fiifT. Comari or Qyniani, Tapariyika. appear double in his 
map ; and in the Indian seas we find his ailvcr and 
golf/en rvglonsy or peninsulas, accompanied by ailver and 
goftlvit ?.yA/>o/.v, so as to satisfy in the fullest manner the 
a in hi gn oils Arabic expression, (for 6V,rira/i, in Arabic, sig¬ 
nifies both a peninsula and an island,) through which he 
}>ro))ably received his information. By die side of his 
TrivadihOy or Tnuity h'lfutd, he places a Tricmieski, 
wliiih is but .a translation of the former; and, in general, 
his (Ircek names, when found beyond the just domains 
of the Circek language, must be looked upon ivith sus- 
jiicion as nimecossary intruders. 

'file least defensible portion of Ptolemy’s geography 
is that which relates to the south-eastern extremity of 
Asia; yet it is the portion whibh modern learning and 
ingenuity have been at most pains to justify rfhd apply. 
He placed Thiiup, as w'e have seen, at the borders of his 
hemisphere, 180 degrees from the Fortunate Islands, and 
immediately under the equator; the port Cattigaraj or 
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Caila~yhn/'^f lay eit'iit ile^i^recs farther to the fiouth. If 
th(v^e positions he soii;^ht in our nfiaps, they will he found 
in the J’acitie Oecan, near the }-,rouj) called Solomon's 
Islands. Yet it has been maintained, that by 2'hina^ we 
are to undt'r.siiuid 'Ftniuticrinij aceonlinj; to some, or Sinni, 
according; to otliers. Mevijidj the most northern ])ort 
of the Malayan peninsula, is^ at the same time, supposed 
to he tile Cattignya oi Ptolemy. I’lic iniinent geo¬ 
graphers 1’ who thus labour to contract the kno\, ledge of 
Ptolemy within a narrow compass, and to cut him oft* 
from any acijuaintance with the Chinese in the south, 
also endeavour to prove tliat the Serva of the north, from 
whose country silk was piocuied, were the inhabitants 
of Tliibcl. The excise offered for his error in making 
Africa unite with eastern Asia, that his information ter- 
minatcil at points whore these continents had a direction 
towards each other, is too frivolous to deserve attention. 
Ptolemy was evidently imbued with the love of st^stem: 
like ingenious moaerns, he was unable to leave any ques¬ 
tion undecided, and found it easier to ado^it a Hindoo 
rlogma than to confess liis ignorance. 

A review of the geographical writers who preceded 
Ptolemy, and of the events of his age, will clearly evince 
that he ihust have been acquainted with the Cliinese, 
and that ivc must recognise as such the Seres and tlie 
Siner, who occupy in his map the remotest countries of 
the East. The earliest mention of the city Thince by a 
Gieek Avriter occurs in a work ascribed to Aristotle, but 
evidently of a posterior age. Eratosthenes (B. C. 250) 
placed 'I’himc at the end of the earth, on the eastern 
ocean; and it is manifest, from the context, that Ins 
knowledge of that city (or naiion more properly) reached 
him over-land, and not through the Indian seas. But 
the clear, unequivocal ificntiun of China by Arrian, the 
plain and*sensible author of the Periplus, deserves to be 
given iif his own w^ords. 

Beyond the Ganges is an island in the ocean called 

* The Nubian pcof»i apher uses this name. 

f D’Anv^iili;. G scliii. Malte Brun. 
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Chrjfsr or •the Golden, under* the ribiiip: sun, and at the 
Farthest extremities of'the East ; it produces the 
tortoise-shell in the world. Still farther oti, and lovards 
the north, beyond the sea •which bounds the country of 
the Sin^% is the j^roat inland city Tliincc^ from ivhich 
raw and manufactured silk is brought to Jlarygaza, by 
Bactria aud the Ganges. It is extremely difficult to 
rcach^ TA?//rr, and few g(7 there, for it lies a great way 
off, immediately boiicalh the constellation of the Lcssci 
Bear ; and its territories are sai(| to extend to the remote 
sifles of the Pontiis aud the Caspian Sea. On the fron¬ 
tiers of the Si me, howevet, an annual fair is l^ehl ; for 
the Se'iaffF (the I'hn-tns or 'Fatars), a wild and imcivi- 
liscfl tube, assentble thcie wdtb their wives and chihlren. 
This is a race of men remarkably short and clumsy, "with 
broad faces and depressed noses. They bring for traffic 
bulky articles pocked up in mats ; and having asscmbletl 
midway between their own frontiers and those of the* 
ShtfPy they spread out their mats and make a great 
feast.” 

This brief relation presents some imjiortanfc parti- 
‘'ulars. First, the country of the Shi^ was bouvulcd by 
the sea turning towards the iioith; secondly, the city 
'rhino’, the capital of this maritime country, "could also 
be reached from the interior; next, the country of the 
Sino’ was also the Se.rit’Qy or country from wliich silk was 
brought; and, lastly, the trade with the Sincu was car¬ 
ried on by means of the SemftP, ‘who were evidently of 
the Mongol race. There can be no doubt, then, tliat 
China "was the subject of Arrian’s nairativc. That he 
should represent it as immensely distant^ and c\cii at the 
arctic pole, may be excused, from the coiisideralion 
that the silk merchants from Barygaza must have tra¬ 
velled due north, at least 1500 ifliles, a great part of the 
road lying through mountains, before they r&iclied the 
]>oint whence the caravans turned westward into Little 
Bokhara. 

The Indian merchants trading with the Seres (and 
Greeks also from Cilicia joined those caravans) rendoz- 
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voused at a station in the mountains called the Stone 
^ From this place to tlic capital of the Seres, 
was a journey of seven months, a length of lime wliich 
indicates witJi sufficient precision, tliat the route must 
have reached at least to the borders of (diina. The 
Stone Tower is still, at the present day, a grand caravan 
station, as well as a general resort for pilgrims. It stands 
in a narrow jiaas of the lielur-tag, not far from the place 
•where the sources of the Gihon and the YergoiLU. flow¬ 
ing in op])Osite directions from this great chain oi‘ moi-n- 
tains, a[)proach each other. The pass is ascended from 
the noriji-west: and on the left side of the road, the 
face of the mountain, a massy rock, is hewn into a regu- 
gular form, with two rows of twenty columns each; 
hence the modern name of the Stone I'owerus Chnfiotiut, 
or the Forty ('olumns. It is an object of wonder and 
veneration tliroiigli all the East, where it is regarded as 
• the work of Jhie or demons. The name, however, 
which this station generally bears among the merchants, 
is that of Tact Sothnanj the throne of polomon. 

JJut as great nations feel a reciprocal interest in their 
first intercourse with one another, the question of the 
knowledge which the Homans had of the Chinese 
may receive some elucidation from the annals cf tlio 
latter j)oo|)le. By thus shifting the point of view, and 
inverting the process of in\ ostigation, results may fre¬ 
quently be obtained, which could not have rewarded the 
labours of a partial enquiry. 

The acquaintance of the Chinese with western Asia 
can hartUy be traced back farther than the tliinl century 
bc^e tlic commencement of the Christian era. AFe 
know, however, from authentic history that the city of 
Khotan, a Hindoo colony in Little Bokhara, paid tri¬ 
bute to the celestial empire in tlie year 130 B. C. t; and 
that aboift ten years later a Chinese general over-ran the 
countries ofBalkh or Bnctria, an<lChorasan,and observed 
particularly the three roads into India. Jt was at this 
time, perhaps, (in the time of tlieWouti, 187—4*0 B.C.) 

* Ptolemy. t Abel-Rerausat. Hist, de la Ville de Khotan. 
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that officefs or governors were first sent into the country 
of Yu-thien, or Ivhotah. Again, Tai-tlisou (1()4« B. 
inarched into iron, or Sogdianuy where fine horses wore 
bred from the celestial horse, whose dwelling is on the 
inountiBiis. 'J’Jiis wonderful horse is the theme of many 
a wild and spirited story ; but the observations of the 
ancient (’hinese historians on the^l*’/, or inhabitants of 
iVaiif merit more attention. The it api>ears, iverc 
addicted to commerce, and education was much attended 
to among them, so that their cl)ildicn could read at five 
years old : the men wore beards, and paid great lespect 
to the female sex. The Parthians or Gaii-sie were 
also lemarlvfd for their singular custom (for so it ap¬ 
peared to the (diinese) of writing horizontally. 

In the filth year of our era, Pan-tchao sent an officer 
to the (Caspian Sea, with orders to attack the nations that 
occupied its western shores, and to open a communica¬ 
tion \fiih the people of Ta^thsin, The peculiar title of» 
China, Tn-thsin, or the Great Empire, is here given to 
Koine. The Chinese officer, however, returned without 
executing his commissi on ; for being assured by the 
people that it wouhI require from three to tw^elve months, 
according to the Avinds, to cross the Caspian Sea, he re¬ 
treated ill dismay from the dangers of so grekt a navi¬ 
gation. It is jirobable that this expedition is alluded to ^ 
by those Chinese historians ivlio relate, that ambassadors 
were sent to Ta^thsin in the time of the second Han 
dynasty (from 89 to 104* P.^.). No notice is taken of. 
the result of this embassy ; but it appears that the am¬ 
bassadors reported on their return, that beyond the 
country of the Tao-^chi (Tadjicks or Persians) there 
extended a great sea, and that those who sailcil on it 
<lue west arrived in one hundred days at the place 
Avhere the sun sets.i* From tliiffbrief rcvieiv of the mili¬ 
tary expeditions of the Chinese at the comfhencement 
of our era, it appears that the author of the Periplus 
was justified in asserting that the emjiire of the SiruB 
extended to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

• Aliel-Remusat. Nouv. Mol A slat. 
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But tiic most reinarkabhe circumstance in ihe history 
offthc first direct intercourse between the two Great 
Empires of the Kast and \V'cst belongs to a somewhat 
later period. The (""hinese historians relate, that in the 
ninth year of Yau-hi (lf)() 1*. C.) arnhassiiclors 'arjived 
in their country from Ta-thsin, sent by An-thurij or 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. * This embassy, it ap- 
jiears, arrived in (/hina by sea. The jealousy of the 
Mihind Asiatics, the engrossers of the greal raravan- 
tiMdt‘, rendei-ed it perhaps dangerous foi the llomcti to 
attempt reaching that country by land. The intimate 
correspovdence existing between the Chinese and the 
Bactrian nations for centuries before the time of Ptolemy, 
and the fact of a Roman embassy to Cdiina, which took 
place only sixteen years after his death, a fact implying 
a long picvious acquaintance with that empire, render it 
in the highest degree im])robablc that Ptolemy should 
'have been ignorant of its c'xisteuee, or that he should 
have refused it a place in his map. 

But philology as well as history lends arguments to 
prove that the country of the Seres, or silk-woinis, is to he 
sought not in Thibet or Tartary, but in China itsch*. 
Silk, in correct Chinese, is called se, or sn ; but, by an 
ordinary vice of pvonounciation, a final r is added, 

, so lliat, on the frontiers, se is changed into ser, the iden¬ 
tical word adopted by the Greeks. In Thibet, the name 
of the silk-wmrm is dtirkou, that of silk gotehanyhi. It 
.follows of necessity that the frontier provinces of (diina 
were the country of the Seres, The name of the nation 
itself deserves a brief remark. The dynasty of the Thsbi, 
who gave their name to the einpirc,^>cgan in the third 
century before Christ. The word Thsin was altered by 
neighbouring nations according to the peculiarities of 
their alphabets or habits (?f pronunciation. The Iliiuloos 
pronounce* it Thin, the Arabs Sin, a difference whicli 
immediately explains why yve find that in the ancient 
geographers the city of ''I'hiiue w.^s always in the inferior, 
while the Sinoe were towar<ls the sea. Pinally, the mari- 

• DCS Gvuncs. Mem dql’Acad. dcs Tnsc. xxxiL 
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time activfty of tlic Malays l\as rendered their pronun¬ 
ciation of the word C/ihi tlie prevailing one ainojig 
Europeans.* 

As tlie existence of a trade between China an(l west¬ 
ern Asgi, in the beginning of our era, is clearly esta- 
bJishedj it may be interesting to examine in what age it 
commenced. Silken garments were worn in India ten 
or tw^elve centuries bcfbrc*that time: they are mentioned 
in the most ancient Sanscrit poems.f The mcdictv 
of Alexander's age wore made of silk; and meiajcn, or silk, 
was subsffjuently Irunsmitted to Italy through Assylia.J 
But wliich was tlio nation by whose agency the valuable 
prodnee of (’hina w^as carried into India or to tlie W^cst, 
in the age of Alexander, or in more ancient times ? A 
fragment wliicli remains to ns of Ctesias (.380 B. C.) 
clears up this difiiculty in a satisfactory manner. He 
infonns us, “ tha<^ the Indians, the neighbours of the 
Bactrians, make jouniics in the golden deserts (the , 
doseil of Cohi) in troops of one or two thousand, aiul 
it IS said tliat they do not return home from these jour- 
nies till rhiii! or fourtli year.” § 'Flie desert of Coin 
eoidd have merited its epithet of golden only from its 
opening an avenoe to wealth. The Indians alluded to 
were probal)!)- those inhabiting the country ofi Khotaii, 
(properly Kon-fdana, breast of the earth,) a colony, per¬ 
haps, of very ai^ient dalt : that their caravans were 
tlircctcd to China admits of very little doubt, so that the 
tr.adc belAvecn India and that country existed five cen¬ 
turies at least before the age of Ptolemy. 

I'lius the work of Ptolemy proves that geography hail 
made great advances from the time of Stiaho, hut was 
still A’^efy imperfect in relation to the opportunities which 
existed for its iiTiproAcmcnt. The author himself owed 
his great reputation to his industry, and still more to his 
fortunate situation as successor to the labours of Marinus 
Tyrius and other eminent geographers, whose works have 
wholly perished. But although it is impossible t) ahoAV 


* KUiV)roth. .loiirn. As)at ii. 
?: ^ uicla> 111 V. Senca 
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Ptolemy the praise of superior genius^ yet*it must be 
at^mitteil that his work \vas one of groat practical im¬ 
portance, and that geography owes more to him for in¬ 
troducing a method of fixing positions than it could 
possibly have lost by tJic too implicit deferepce that 
was paid to his frequently enoncous statements. 

'i'luis we have observed the uniform j)rogress by 
which the liglit of mutual abcjuaintance spread abroad 
among the nations of the earth. A tliousai.vl vears in- 
tervened between the ages of Homer and of Ptolemy , be¬ 
tween the time in which the imagination of the venerable 
hard placed the gates of death, the elysiaii paradise^ and 
the wh()lc mythic world, apparently at no great distance 
from the actual site of Italy ; to that in which the geo¬ 
grapher of Alexandria stated, in longitudes and latitudes, 
the position of almost every place of importance from 
the western extremity of Europe to the borders of China. 

, But a vast extent of territory, to the east and »)rth of 
Asia and of Europe still remained unexplored, peopled 
by fierce, unsettled hordes, and j>rt‘gnai)t with danger to 
the decaying empire. As the historians and geographers 
of the later age of Rome gradually raise? the veil which 
covered the stern features of northern society, it is im¬ 
possible not to foresee the dangers likely to ensue from 
the matuie strength of so vigorous a frame. The storm 
at length broke : desolating myriad^ from the north 
and east, poured in upon the Roman empire ; the unity 
of ]iower and civilisation was at an end ; the intercourse 
of connneree was broken up and suspended, the light of 
letters became gradually extinct, and darkness once 
more overspread the western world. 
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CHAP. IX. 

,ON Tfin COMMERCE OF THE ANCIENTS. 
coNxi'Criov i!i'T\v].r\ roMMi- ih-k and oi'0(;ii\riiY. — tradf 

WITH INDIA IN TIfK H\ND,'s OK Tllf- AKAUlANs. - TllKfIt 

wr.y.TH AND IIJMTRA’. -CINNAMON. -IC. NOKANCK AS TO 

Tu> coi'S'iiiA' wincii rjioj)C(’LT) IT.— known to J»10S£S. - 

Si ri‘OM D ro (!IU)W in arauia and in afkica.—imany’s 

AII'OISI — _\NTIQI ll’V Ol 'IJlMiK IN TIIK 1-ASTFKN - 

N\ilUNS Ol TIIK FAST. -J'ilODUCTIONS Ol', TiTF MO- 

I n ( \s BY ri-ACTlTS. - IJAKI.Y <X>MMHlCE 

or till 1*0(1 S'ICfANS J-XA-MlNkD. -TIN BUOirO.IlT TO FCIA’PT 

UlOVl IaDIA. - Tilt CASSITRaiDES — NFVKll KNOWN. - 

uiKtc r TiiAini' bi tviken vjkfnicia and tiif. west imi-uo- 

ilAlJl K. - lAJlllIAC.l'. - NliVEll AIMED AT A DIMA N r ( AIl- 

KYlNO I'KM)'-. - AMUMl. - IIROUGHT TO I-lirFCI' FROM THE 

ADIUA'II". - MVrniCAT, rOJiNECTION OF TIIL tlllDANUS AND 

AAlUI^l. - TKADi; IN H’KOVJC. - CONCI.UMON. , 

'i'liE history of ^commerce is intimately connected witli 
that of fxco'^rapliy; for the wants and desires of man- 
kiiul, which require the agency of the inercliant, arc tlie 
most uniform and efficient incentives to the correspond¬ 
ence of iijitions. The traffic carried on belwocn distant 
countries in early timcsj the commodities of use or lux¬ 
ury imported or sent abror.dj are often inucii more easily 
detected tlian the extent of geographical knowdedge pos¬ 
sessed liy eitlier of the jiarties. in a scientific age the 
acipiaintanee with the earth's surface jiossesscs an 
interest independent of its practical advantages; hut in 
the early stages of society tlie different regions of the 
globe attracted attention chiefly as they promised to 
yield a quick harvest of wealth and treasure. 'I’hc most 
imiiortant commerce in ancien* times was that carried 
on with India; and it is that also which has4)ecn most 
frequently mentioned in the course of the jfrcceding 
pages, if all the authentic circumstances of that great 
trade he minutely traced backward, they will be found 
rich in results calculated to elucidate the progress of dis- 
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covcry in the East, and-may lend even some light to 
a^ist us in investigating the more dubious intercourse of 
western nations. 

Pliny informs us, that in Ills time the navigation to 
India was only in its infaney; and a compariscyn of all 
the accounts remaining to us respecting the commerce 
of the ancii iils with the East leads to the conclusion, 
that before the discovery of tile nionsoeo^ b) HippalUvS 
•the direct trade with India was wholly in tlr hands of 
tile Arabians. The fleets of the Ptolemies sailed u, the 


j)orts of Arabia h'cHjc, where tliey met tlie Aiahian shij^s 
laden with the precious cargoes of the East. Single (h ci'h 
vesatLs may, indeed, have occasionally visited the countiy 
whence so much wealth was poured into Kuroj^e ; hut 
that a direct trade did not exist between India and 


EgyjU until the discovery of the monsoons ob\iatcd the 
iH‘ceasity of jiroceeding by the Arabian coast: that the 
- Arabians enjoyed a monopoly with respect to ‘‘Egypt, 
and Egypt with respect to Europe, arc facts proved by 
indisputable evidence 

That the Greeks of Egypt should so long permit the 
petty princes of Arabia to intercept a large portion of 
their profit was the necessary consequence of the imper- 
Icct navigation of antiquity. The navigator, so long as 
from the imperfection of his art he is afraid to venture 
out of sight of laud, is constantly at the mercy of those 
whose coast he follows. Obliged frequently to land in 
, order to j>rocui*e ]>rovisions^ to rest his crew impatient of 
confliiemenl, or to draw his frail vessels into a place of 
slielter, he finds it impossible to pursue bis course with¬ 
out securing the amicable feelings of the natives. Hence 
the impossibility of distant trading voyages in ancient 
times. The commodities of countries remote from one 
another were interchanged by repeated transfer from 
hand to hand, each intermediate link in the chain shar¬ 
ing in the advantages of the communication. Put any 
attempt to disturb tliis system, by establishing a direct 
correspondence between the extreme points, naturally 
aw’akeiied th^ hostility of the intermediate states whose 
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agency wa* tlisj)ense<l with ; ^and as commerce caimot 
lone: exist without security, mercantile adventure, was 
obliged to confine itself wdthin narrow Ijouiuls, and to 
seek the nearest ports rather than the largest profits. 

Tlic Arabians, Iiow'evcr, in their trade with India, 
appear to have been in some measure cxcin[)ted from the 
restrictions ni'cossarily attendant on the coasting system. 
The .superstitious aversion of the Hindoos to the sea 
permiPted the carrying trade of their coasts to he exer-^ 
cised by a strange people. Foreign trade a[)pears to 
liave l)een known to the Hindoos from very remote 
ages. In the laws of IVlenu are found provisions relating 
to the insurance of ships at sea ; and as llie fliinlros 
ilienisclves, though excellent merchants, are never sea • 
men, it is probable that the Arabians were always em¬ 
ployed by them in the latter capacity. Indeed as fur 
hack us authentic history conducts us, wc cun discerti 
trrtces Aralnan iiavigaliod in the Indian seas. Arabian 
names, as for example, Gezirahf the Promontoru, are mei 
wilh in the voyage of Nacarchus,and the j)eopIe called Ara- 
b'lUi', whom he foTnid on the coast not far from the Indus, 
weie probably settlers from the opposite side of the gulf. 

Ic is no wonder that the Arabian merchants, posse.ss- 
jug the lucrative monopoly of the Indian trail#?, should 
be distingui.shed in antiejnity by tlioir luxury and enor¬ 
mous wealth : they are spoken of by tlic Greek and J.(atin 
writers nearly in the language a])plicd by the j>rophet 
Isaiah to the inhabitants of 'ryre, whose merchants 
are pri)icc.s, and whose traffickers are the honourable of 
the earth.^’ ^ All the precious commodities, the gold, 
tJie gums, and spices imported to the West from the 
sout!\eru parts of Arabia, were once supposed to he the 
produce of that .country; and tlicrc are sojuc who still 
flcfend that opinion, from a perynacious attachmcJit to 
ancient eriors. The delusion w'as, however, beginning 
to vauisli in the time of Pliny, who questions the light 
of Arabia Felix to bear that title ; a pestilential climate, 

with a soil barren in inafty places, and unt>rovidc(l with 

» 

• Isa. xxiii, 8 
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the precious metals, scented to him to afford hut slender 
claims to the epithet of Happy,* 

* According to Herodotus, frankincense, myrrh, cassia, 
cinnamon, and ladaniim, were all peculiar to Arabia. 
Cassia is supposed to have been the pipe-einpainon of 
modern commerce: the cinnamon of the ancients was 
the tender shoot of the plant, and an article of such high 
price, as to be a fit jjreseiit fof kings : to offer to the gods 
crowns of ciimainon, tipped with gold, wa^ n refinement 
of imperial prodigality worthy of the wealthio'i; '>ge of 
KoAie. The frankincense, Hcrorlotus tells us, was 
guarded hy winged serpents: the value of cassia wuis 
eiihancfid by dangers still more formidable: the trees 
on which it grew gave shelter to great birds, resembling 
bats, so fierce and strong as to be vanqnislied with ex¬ 
treme dilficnlty. But with respect to cinnamon, the 
Arabians, he says, could not distinctly exjdain tlie origin 
of that precious commodity : they pretemled that it was 
brought to them hy birds from the country (India) in 
which J^acchus was icared ; these birds built their nests 
among inaccessible rocks, and on the toirs of mountains: 
Uie Arabians, 'unable to reach them, strewed the limbs of 
asses ami oxen at no great distance ; and these being 
quickly carried off hy tlie birds, and proving too heavy 
for the nests, fell to the ground with the cinnamon ad¬ 
hering to them, as the reward of the artifice. Thus the 
Arabians sought to dignify or to screen their monopoly 
by the mists of fable. 

Now cassia and cinnamon were imported into Egypt 
and to 'fyre in very early age^ : they arc distinctly and 
repeatedly named by Moses. * In the time of Ezekiel, 
the men of Dan and Javan (the eastern Javan) going 
to and fro, brought cassia, calamus, and bright iron.'^ 
The merchants of Sheba ami Raainch %vere occupied 
with the chief of all spices, w'ith gohl and jirccious stones.” 
Thus we see that the productions of Imlia w ere brought 
to Tyre both by caravans from the IVrsiau (iulf and by 
Phoenician vessels, probably ffom the ports of Arabia 

* EicoJus, XXX. 93 . 
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Felix. TlicSe productions were^imported by the Aiabian'; 
from Malabar, wliitlier .some of them (and cinnamon 
among otliers) were probably brought from remot?r 
countries by the Alalays or native navigators of the 
Indian s^as. 

Yet it was still believed in the Augustan age that 
cinnamon, cassia, and other spices were the produce of 
tile Happy Arabia; a clear proof that the Greeks of Egypt 
had nSt yet established a direct trade with India, and 
tliat the ports of Arabia continued to be the emporia of* 
eastern produce. Some years later, the sensible Ar»iiui, 
tlic author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, though 
well ae(}uaintc(l with the native regions and chiefwiarkets 
of the other spices, was still totally in the dark wdth 
regard to cinnamon ; whence it may be inferred that it 
did not grow in his time either in Malabar or Ceylon, but 
probably constituted a branch of the regular trade which 
was cjyried on with Sumatra by the Jnch'an ships. 
\Yhen Arrian says that cinnamon grows in Azania, on 
the western coast of Africa, he commits an error far too 
wide of the trutlf to allow of palliation or sujiport; but 
his positive assertion seems to countenance the opinion 
of those w’ho, believing that the south-western coasts of 
Africa received in early times an Indian colonthiidc it 
likely that advantage was taken of the circumstance to 
e&cai>e the rapacious monopoly of the Arabs, and tlrit 
precious cargoes w’crc often carried across the ocean from 
Iinlia to Azania, whence they w^ere brought direct to 
Egypt. Some communication of this sort must certainly 
have given rise to the belief of Indian geographers, par¬ 
tially admitted by Arrian, and adopted in all its rigour by 
Ptolemy, that the Indian islands are at no great distance 
from the western coast of Africa. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that though Arrian belie^^ed that cinnamon was 
derived from Africa, he nevertheless does no| mention 
it among the articles exported from that country^ Pliny 
appears still to have thought that cinnamon was the pro¬ 
duce of Africa; yet he«relates a story which, though 
mingled with fable, throws not a little liglit upon the 
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truth. Cinnainoi),’" lie says, “grows in j®tlifopia among 
the "rrogiodytcs ; the ^Ethiopians, buying it from their 
neighbours, transport it through the vast sea in vessels 
without sails or rudders. They put to sea in winter, 
wdicn Icarus (the east wind) blows, and go tp Ocelis. 
The si»ice is gathered by the consent of Jupiter, whom 
they call Assabiimm (Siva?). These merchants return 
to Arabia hardly once in five yeair/’ This relation 
makes it evi<lent that cinnamon arrived in :' rahi«a from 
tlie south-east in vessels coming from a great i»‘' tance, 
and •^crossing the ocean by favour t»f the trade-winds. 
The mention of ^2thiopians and 'j’roglodytcs is hut a 
recurreUtc of the expressions of Hindoo geography, 
wiiich unites Africa ivith the Indian Archipelago. In 
fine, it is impossible to avoid concluding that cassia and 
cinnamon, the golden spices of the Hindoos (for such is 
the import of its Indian names), whicli were known at so 
^ early an ago to the Egyptians, and were deemed*woi'thy 
to be used as ingredients in tile holy anointing oil of 
tlie tabernacle, were derived from Sumatra by native 
merchants, and disposed of by them to the Arabians. 
The country from which they came remained for many 
centuries a secret. 

In the*time of Agatharchides (nearly two centuries 
before the Christian era), the Creeks had still hut an 
ob&eure knoivledge of the Eastern seas. The carrying 
tratle of the Arabians existed unimpaired. That writer 
doscrilies, in terms of admiration, the wealth and luxury 
of the Sahicans. They sailed to distant countries in 
large vcs-tels, (larger, we may conclude, than Greek ships,) 
and founded colonies. Vessels also of great size fre¬ 
quented their ports from Induit, FataHa, Perf<us, and 
CfU’amanin.^ Two centuries and a half later, when 
Arrian wrote, the island' of Socotra was inhabited by a 
mixed pcqiulation of Arabs, Greeks, and Hindoos, all 
establisl>cd there for purposes of trade. The Arabians 
were evidently numerous on the Malabar eoust, and even 
in the islantl of Ceylon, where*'their dress and religion 

* Agatharcli. in Photius. 
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appear to have predominated among the lower classes. * 
Hindoo merchants, or banyans, on the other hand, were 
probably as numerous in Sabica then as at the present 
day, when they are the principal merchants of that 
countr)5, 

Thus it appears from the Greek and Roman writers, 
that when, after the conquests of Alexander, the mer¬ 
chants of Kuropc endea%’'oured to penetrate into the 
Indian seas, they found a great trade already carried on 
in * them, fully developed, and which had apparently 
existc<l for many centuries. This conclusion is borne 
out by the testimony of the Hindoo writings. But a 
narrow inspection of Arrian's Periplus will office to 
establish the maturity of commerce in the Indian seas. 
He depicts the exact routine of trade ; tlic relative esti¬ 
mation of the markets; the great demand for specie, 
which lias always characterised India as a country iiidc- 
pende\|t of foreign produce and manufacture ; tlie active 
home trade carried on in country ships, and many other 
X^articulars indicative of long-established practice, as well 
as of great opulence and civilisation. lie mentions five 
different kinds of vessels used by the Indians; viz. 
Mudratcv, or boats sewn together; Trappaga and Ko* 
tgmhn, long vessels used by pilots and fisberijicn, or as 
lighters at tlie mouths of risers; Sangara (jsca hoats)^ 
like double canoes, or Malay proas ; axid Kolandiophontu^ 
ships of a great size,or bautingsysm they are called, which, 
with the former, w’erc employed in the trade of the 
Golden CUiersoncse. The vessels engaged in this trade ' 
resorted chiefly to I’aprobaiio, whence they sailed to the 
mouth of the M(jesohia, or Kistna, and from that jioint 
stood eastward across the Bay of Bengal. But as the 
Greeks, and apparently the Arabs, had no share in this 
navigation, our information resjjecting it terminates with 
tliis brief hint of Arrian's, 

The existence of jiirate nations is a sure indication of 
a commerce carried on by sea. A nation of pirates was 
found by Alexander not far from the river Indus; 

* Pliny. 
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piratical tribes infested the coasts of Arabia, atul attacked 
sliips as they passed, from rafts supported by blown 
slAns; a contrivance which shows that the ordinary 
track of merchant vessels was not far from the shore. 
On the coast of Canara was another pirate nation; and 
a country of pirates is placed by Ptolemy to the east of 
the Hay of Bengal, near the Golden Chersonese. Ilow 
far the trade of India extended towards the East, it is 
impossible to determine with precision: iha* an*uniii- 
*terru})tcd communication was not maintained wuh -the 
Spice Islands is plain, from the circumstance that Arrian 
makes no mention of the nutmeg ; yet the comacum of 
ThcojiliFastus is supposed to be the nutmeg; and, what 
is liable to less discussion, mace is expressly mentioned 
by Plautus; so that the aromatic productions of the 
Moluccas must have been known in Rome at least two 
centuries before the Christian era. 

The antiquity of trade and navigation in the ^Indian 
‘seas is incontestably established ; and the influence ex¬ 
ercised in the course of trade by the language of the 
country which exported, is evident f/oin the Sanscrit 
vfovi\fiKa.S‘tera, tin; Karham, cotton; pepper, &c. 

^hich w'ere adopted by the nations of the West.^ But 
geography profits little from a commerce carried on by 
the successive agency of numerous nations; each taking 
no interest beyond the transit in which it is engaged, so 
that the slow and tortuous channel of communication is, 
from a singe point of view, but partially and obscurely 
visible. The commodities of India were transmitted 
from the Arabians to the Phoenicians, from wdiose hands 
they passed to the nations of Europe. These last still 
remained in ignorance of the countries whence this pre¬ 
cious merchandise originally came. The spices and 
other natural production^ were supposed to be the growth 
of Arabia j the credit of art and fine workmanship, of 
the staiqpd ivory, of figured or embroidered stuffs, was 
given to the Sidonians. 

The Phoenicians, the carrying merchants of the Le- 
* SchlegeL Berliner Taschenbuch^ 
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vant, were Its much distinguished for wealth and luxury 
in the days of Ifomerj as the Saba?ans were in those of 
Agatharchkles. Their navigations extended uiiqucs- 
tionably to a great distance in the Westj but they appear 
iiitthat quarter much less in the character of regular 
merchants than of roving adventurers. Jt is remarkable 
how rapidly the Phoenician colonics disappeared before 
the Greeks, and liow soon tiie maritime pre-eminence of 
tiiat iiStion appears in liistory as a mere tradition, it 
does not belong to the limits or to the object of this * 
work to discuss why the Phcenician colonics had so weak 
a vitality; but it is necessary to observe, that of the 
great number of settlements made by Phmiikiaiis in 
Africa and the west of Europe, Carthage alone, which 
iippenrs to have been an integral portion of the parent 
state, ever attained to any political consequence. The 
settlers of that nation, indeed, seem to have been mariners 
of low character, without the spirit or the lie.j of na¬ 
tionality, and easily melting away in the original 
lation of the country which received them. 

'Fhe commerce carried on by the Phoenicians with 
the west of Europe in early ages is admitted by the 
learned chiefly in order to explain the importation of tin , 
and amber into the Levant. Now, with respect to the 
first of these articles, it is noticed by Moses, at an age 
long anteiior to any record of Plimnician establishments 
in the West. But there can be no difficulty in deter¬ 
mining the country from which tin first arrived in Egypt. 
That metal has been, in all ages, a principal export of 
India ; it is enumerated as such by Arrian, who found 
it abundant in the ports of Arabia, at a time when the 
supplies of Home flowed chiefly through tliat channel. 
The tin mines of Banca are, probably, the richest in the 
world. But tin was also unqu^tionably brought from 
the ^^^est at a later period: for in that quartejr ancient 
geographers have unanimously placed the Ca&sitejfides, or 
tin iffhmls, which the rashness of modern criticism has 
identified with the Scill^ Islands> though these neither 
produce tin nor answer in any respect to the description 

K lA 
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of the ancients. An enquiry concerning the^xistence or 
situation of those islands will assist us in judging of the 
eittent of the Phccnician navigations. 

The Greek name for tin (^castftttcrofi') was derived, it 
has been supposed, from the Plia?iiicians, who qriginlilly 
usurped tlic whole trade of the ISIediterraiiean. It is 
not of importance to controvert this opinion, which, 
however, evidently rests on -the erroneous supposition, 
that the word Kaadira was a primary and oii^in^ term 
of tlie Phoenician language. Tlie name CaAifiCeHdes 
(tin» islands) is evidently but an epithet, implying the 
want of particular acquaintance with the countries thus 
vaguely* denominated. But as geographers feel peculiar 
pleasure in fixing the position of every wandering name, 
the title of tin ulands was inconsiderately bestowed by 
Greek and Roman writers, at one time on real islands in 
wdiich there was no tin, at another on imaginary islands 
near the coasts abounding in lliat metal. Alipost all 
these accounts refer the Cassit^ndes to the coast of Spain. 
Some writers place them many days* sail in the Western 
Ocean; others, nearly oi)posite to Ootuiuia ; but they 
are newer mentioned by ancient authors (with a single 
exception) with respect to their distance from the coast 
of Britain; a circumstance which, to those acquainted 
with the ancient system of navigation, must be a con¬ 
vincing argument that the Cassiterides were not the 
Scilly Islands. Cresar and Tacitus, though they mention 
the gold, silver, iron, and pearls of Britain, take hardly 
any notice of its tin mines. Pliny, moreover, after dis¬ 
cussing all the accounts relating to the Casaiterides^ con¬ 
cludes that these islands had but a fabulous existence, 
and observes, that in his time tin was brought from 
Galicia. 

The only conclusion^ that can be safely drawn from 
thes$ conflicting statements is, that tin was brought in¬ 
deed at,an early age from the West, but not. by a direct 
channel, or by the single agency of cither Greeks or 
Phoenicians. The Phoenician adventurers scattered 
through the West may perhaps have stimulated the 
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working of the minesj and made known their produce ; 
but die tiiij whether from Gc'ilicia or from Britain^ ^¥as 
probably carried through Gaul to Marseilles, before, as 
well as after, the voyage of Pytheas: for the effect of 
a sea wyage could hardly be to open a communication 
by land, although it might increase the agents, and 
render the traffic more considerable. Thus the (Tveeks 
and Jiomans still continued to receive tin from the 
West, and still remained ignorant of the country which 
produced it, long after the Phcpnicians had ceased to be 
the immediate suppliers of their wants. The expression 
fifi islanthy indeed, perhaps Had its origin in tlyit defect 
of the Semitic language which confounds peninsulas and 
islands, or rather in that idiom which employs the latter 
term to signify, in general, remote countries; for in this 
sense we must understand the expressions of Scripture, 
the hlefi of Africa ” and the imlvs of the (reutiles” 
Althoup,h the Phoenicians who seized in Spain may* 
have maintained, for a short time, some communication 
with the parent^statc ^ supposition, however, for which 
there is little historical foundation), yet the hypothesis 
of a direct commerce carried on by Tyre with the west 
of Kuropc is at variance with all the authentic inform¬ 
ation wc possess respecting the trade and nat’igation of 
the ancients. I'liose who believe that such a commerce 
ever existed, must admit, ho vever, that it ceased before 
tile historic age began. The voyages of the Carthaginian 
generals, llanno and Ulmilco, sufficiently prove how new. 
the Western World was to their nation; and the colonies 
subsequently planted by Carthage on the western coast 
of Africa show the limits and the nature of her com¬ 
merce. That the Carthaginians carriefl on a great ami 
a direct trade with Britain, and even with the Baltic, is a 
proposition but slenderly suppoited by historic testimony, 
and irreconcilable with aU we know with cirtainty of 
the ancient commercial system ; that tliey studiously and 
effectually concealed tlie^r navigations from otlier nations, 
and that their mariners even frequently devoted them¬ 
selves to death, and ran their vessels aground, in order 
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to decoy into destruction tlie ships that too narrowly ob¬ 
served their course, arc j)ucrili!.ies deserving notice only 
for the avowal of ignorance they contain. 

The commercial treaties between Rome and Carthage 
are among the most curious documents of anci,ent his¬ 
tory. d'he earliest of these treaties, ratified in the year 
of Rome 215, cr 509 C., is drawn up with the pre¬ 

cision and foresight of modern diplomacy : it warrants 
the safety of Romans trading in the markets of Carthage, 
but bindh their freedom of navigation, and of making 
Fettlements on the coast of Africa. It contains, also, 
some leinarkable stipulations respecting the riglit of 
releasing captives, or cargoes of slaves,* when the ships 
of the one state were driven by stress of weather into 
the ports of the other. From this treaty it may be col¬ 
lected, that die contracting parties were chiefly brought 
i.ito collision by the situation of Sicily, which lay between 
• them; that their navigation lay along the shores, and 
dial a jniiicipal ofyect of their maritime courses was to 
collect slaves. 7’hc tieaty entei;pd into after the first 
Funic war (242 II. C.) displays the same jealous c.*irc 
on the pai’t of Carthage to guard against encroachments ; 
hut it is also remarkable for its omissions, for it makes 
no mention either of Alexandria or of theStraits of Gades. 
IMay wc not therefore conclude that the Carthaginian 
state never dreamt of possessing an exclusive trade 
within such extensive limits; that the increase of its 
own colonies was the favourite object of that ambitious 
republic, and that a foreign carrying-trade in the East, 
or in the West, was never regarded by it as essentially 
connected with its prosperity ? 

The problem of the Casffiterides, or tin islands, stated 
willi so many variations by ancient writers, and re¬ 
maining unsolved when die Romans were masters of, and 
perfectly acquainted with, the West, makes it evident 
that tin*did not reach die Mediterranean by a direct 
trade, hut passed immediately to the Greeks and Latins, 
from those who knew but little "of the countries whence 
it came. Rut whatever may he the difficulties with 
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respect to tin, the question is .simple as far as relates to 
amber. This article, in the time of Pliny, was brouf^it 
from the Baltic to Italy, through Pannoiiia. It was 
extremely common in the north of Italy, where the 
women,w'ore it in necklaces as an amulet to prever.t 
goitres. It was also collected on the western shores of 
Jutland, and carried to Italy, probably through Gaul. 
Now there is reason to believe that it reached the soiitli 
of ihirope by the same routes at least six centuries be¬ 
fore the lime of Pliny. 

'I'hc existence of a trade across Europe at a verytarly 
age is attested by the tradition of a sacred road over the 
Alps, leafling from Italy through Celtica anfl Celto- 
Liguria. Tliere was also a tradition, supported by many 
collateral indications, of a trade between tlie Adriatic 
and Euxine seas. We know from Greek wi iters that 
there was a safe road from Illyria into Italy. The 
fabuloiis connection of electron, or amber, with the river^ 
Eridanus occurs at an early age in Grecian poetry : whe¬ 
ther that stream be transferred by iEschylus to Gaul or 
Iberia, or be conducted by Euripides into the Adriatic, 
the Ileliades, weeping for the lost Phaeton, still slicd 
tears of amber on its billows. Whence, then, this poetic 
connection of amber with the river Po ? It aebuits of an 
easy and natural explanation. Endanus, it has been 
seen, was a general term signifying, very probably, the 
distant river, or river beyond, Herodotus had heard 
that it flowed into the northern ocean. The Voncti 
dwelt not far from this northern Eridanus, which is by * 
some supposed, on slender groun<ls however, to be the 
Rha<lunc that flows near Riga. The amber collected near 
the mouth of this river was carried by those Veneti to 
the Veneti of the Adriatic, from whom it passed forward 
to the Greeks. These, therefor^ considered the country 
of the latter people to be that which produced tfic amber; 
and having connected the name of that in'ticlQ^Jectron, 
with the name Eridanus, they consequently conferred 
this foreign title on the*Po. As far back, then, as the 
legendary connection between the Eridanus and the 

K 4 
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sisters of Phaeton, we may,conclude that the amber traile 
was carried on through the head of the Adriatic. Hence 
the early geographers of Greece placed the Electridcs, or 
amber inlandsy at the mouth of the Po; that the road 
through Liguria reached Marseilles^ and diverted*,from it 
a portion of the tin trade also^ may be collected from tho 
tradition which placed a Cassiterh', or tin inland, among 
the atiiher islands of the Po. I'he share which the Li* 
jguriaiis had in the amber trade may be conjee tured from 
the name Lyncurion borne by that substance. Theo¬ 
phrastus related that Lyncurion^ or amber, was dug from 
the earth in Liguria; and observed that it attracted not 
merely light bodies but even brass and iron. The Ro¬ 
mans first explored the route over-land from Pannonia 
to the Baltic in the reign of Nero ; but the amber trade 
had evidenily long before that time flowed through re¬ 
gular channels. The Germans, who collected the amber, 
told the Roman merchants that the Greeks* esteemed 

«■ 

most highly the kind callctl Macatos, by which we are 
probably to understand that they valued it for its size, 
in Greek, megathos. Pytheas, about four centuries be¬ 
fore Pliny, bears testimony to the existence of an amber 
trade in the Baltic ; and as he was said to have extended 
Ins voyage eastward to the Tanais, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that a communication was opened in his time 
with the north by the Greek settlers in the Euxiiie, wlio 
in the days of Herodotus had already penetrated a long 
way into the interior. But this great historian himself 

* gives weighty evidence in favour of the land-trade of 
Europe, when he tells us expressly that tin and amber 
are brought from the remotest countries of the north, 
while at the same time he questions the existence of a 
western ocean, and emphatically declares that he never 
met with a person who jhad seen it. * 

Hence 4t appears that commerce and geography are 
much less indebted to the Phoenicians than is generally 
imagined: the navigators of that nation are looked upon 
as forming .in early times the oifly bands of communica- 

* Herod, iii. o. 115. 
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tion in Europe, anti as the .authors of every ancient 
gcof 5 raphical tradition. But although thePhnenicians lo^ 
preceded the Greeks in the arts of navigation and in com¬ 
mercial enterprise, yet their system of trade must have 
been necessarily moulded by those circumstances of the 
times which even in later ages, when comparative security 
existed, checked the long voyages of coasting navigators. 
The richly-laden merchant'ships of the Homeric age must 
have met with Cyclops and Licstrygons ai every anchor-, 
age. The adventurous spirit of a nation of mariners soon 
carried tlie Pluenicians abroad through the AV’est;*hut 
it would he hazardous to maintain that the colonies 
settled by them ever formed the links of a continuous 
chain of correspondence. It is possible that they may 
have stimulated the trade of the West; but there is no 
reason to believe them its creators or sole upholders. In 
fine, tlie existence of a direct trade between Phconicia 
and tli^ western shores of Europe is not only without ^ 
historical evidence, but when examined narrowly is also 
without likelihood. 

Vet few opinions so intrinsically weak have been so 
generally and so fully adopted as that of a great trade 
once carried on by the Phoenicians in the Western Ocean. 
The want of evidence is supposed to be explaii^d by the 
jealousy wdtli which that people concealed the state secret 
of their navigations, as if it w'cre not as difficult to conceal 
the truth as to discover it. The favour which this opi¬ 
nion enjoys is not hard to be accounted for: the inter¬ 
position of a nation so mysterious in their movements is 
often useful to solve the difficulties and to fill up the 
diasms of historical information. Besides, all seems 
dark in antiquity beyond the circle partially illuminetl 
by the liglit of letters; -and the agency of a trading 
people like the Phoenicians was giaturally magnified, be¬ 
cause it was supposed to operate singly and unassisted. 
The supposition of some traffic and communication 
between the various tribes scattered over Europe in the 
earliest ages, however natural and even inevitable such in¬ 
tercourse may have been, is too little imposing and too 
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purely rational to contend with the hypothesis of early 
proficiency in the Vhcenicians. • The human ininrl pre¬ 
fers the contemplation of visible agents associated with 
the ideas of power, magnitude, and antiquity, to the 
belief of obscure movements, detected only ^by the 
scrutiny of reason. 


CHAP. X. 

3JVTI1IC GEOGRAPHY OF THE HINDOOS, AND ITS CON¬ 
NECTION WITH GRECIAN MYTHS. 

h' 

MOUNT .''IISllU.- Tlir. SrVKN j)WJPAS OH ISLANDS. - TJfK QUAH- 

TKriS OI<’ TllK IIKAVLNS, IfOW NAMLl). - THE VVIIXI’E ISLAND 

or Tiir whST . ITS tiiii'M-, naturf. — c;oLn, siiaeii, and 

IR<»N MOUNTAINS. -THE rOUNT.TY OF 'iirF SUN AND MOON. 

AUSPiMOrs FPITHI'.'.S - W!DK DII'HJSION OF rmsuiLl'I’.- 

NUMFROLS AViriTE .SKAS, - WHITE Isl ANDS OF TgIC ^KI.T-kS. 

lRlN\rRlVS AND ISLANDS OF THE IIAPI'Y. - IILCATF AND 

TRIPLE DIVINITIES OF TIIF WEST. - IILSPERIA. - THE HY¬ 

PE II I!i) UFA NS KNOWN CJENE.RALLA' AMONG TIIF INno-TFU- 

TOMC NATIONS. - TRADITION OF AN ATL‘.NTIS OR WFSTFRN 

ISLAND. -HINDOO GEOGUArHY OF THi: EAST. — LAN D.S OF 

GOLD, SJLVKIl, AND BRASS ; AIISl FD PTOLEMY. - PANCHJEA. 

-THESE LECHNDb SPILL PKESFRVED IN INDIA AND IN THE 

WEST. — THEIR INFLUENCE. 

Though the Hindoos possess some treatises on geo¬ 
graphy, yet their language, it is said, does not possess a 
term to express that useful branch of knowledge. 'I'hc 
temper of the Brahminical religion is opposed to every 
kind of mental acquirement of too practical a character 
to be wholly appropriated by the religious caste. In the 
Puranas, or Hindoo sacred poems, there occur many 
wild systems of cosmology mingled with partial notices 
of neighbouring nations, alike intrinsically worthless: 
for what •’Instruction can be derived, in the history of 
geography, from systems which represent the earth as a 
lotus flower floating on the surface of the ocean, with 
Mount ATeru rising from the Centre as an umbel ; or 
from those which describe it as composed of seven, eight, 
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or nine concenl.ric circles (for^these differ in number in 
tlic doctrines of different sects) placed round that holv 
inoiintain, while the sea between them, mysteriously 
connected, flows in a spiral line, like the Styx of Grecian 
mytholo^jy ? 

But among those extravagancies of superstitious fanc}, 
some occasional gleams of an acquaintance with Europe, 
and still further, nuraerouj? allusions to an abode of bliss 
or inifiginary land of peace and happiness, deserve a 
moment^s attention. That myths of this kind should 
he common to India with Greece and other western* na¬ 
tions will not surprise those who reflect on the affinity 
existing between the languages of India and those of 
Eurojic. A derivation from a common stock, no matter 
how remote, will suffice to explain a resemblance between 
the most widely separated nations in matters so adhesive 
as the legends of superstition. But independent of all 
the cvklei>ce which may be collected by the philologer 
and antiquarian to illustrate the migrations which have 
taken place from Asia into Europe, it is obvious that the 
commerce carried on from the earliest ages between Eu¬ 
rope and the East would be necessarily attended with 
an influx of myths from India, a country as prolific of 
religious reveries as it is overflowing -with rjclies and 
population. 

All the Hindoo geograph'cal systems place Mount 
Meru in the centre of the earth: this wonderful moun- 
tiiin is described to be 84,000 yojans high, 32,000 wide 
at the top, and only l6,000 at the bottom. Some sects, * 
however, believe it to resemble an erect jiyrarnid ; some 
make it cubical, and others drum-shaped. At equal dis¬ 
tances from Mount Meru, to the north and south, are 
usually ranged chains of mountains (from seven to nine 
in number) all glittering with tfie gorgeous cmhellisli- 
ments of Indian fancy; some arc of gold:•others of 
precious gems, and shining like 10,000 suns. But these 
descriptions belong only to the central portion of the earth 
which is surrounded b^ the salt sea. The Jhvipas or 
islands (literally between two waters'), which lie beyond 
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the salt sea, arc not formally recognised as habitable by 
tlje human species. But as consistency is not to be 
expected in theories of so fanciful a nature, the seas 
interposed between those concentric islands are often 
overlooked, and the historical legends relating tp distant 
c>ountries appear frequently juinble<l with the cosmolo¬ 
gical system of the Dwipas. These must now be 
enumerated. 

I. Jamhn^dunpa, or the island of Jambu, is the 
central portion of the earth, containing Mount Mem. 
It is' India, in short, and in ordinary language (when the 
absurd system of the Dwipas is forgotten), the whole of 
the old world. It is also called the Isle of the Virgin, 
Ila, IdUy or tha earth. Jambu-dwupa is surrounded by 
the salt sea j for the framers of the system found it im¬ 
possible to depart from sober reality, while so near to home. 

II. (; asn~dwipa is so called from tlie Cum, or grans, 
bearing fruit like a great melon. It is surrounded by 
the sea of Syra, or intoxicating liquors. This Dwipa is 
supposed to have relation to the country extending from 
India to the Caspian Sea. 

III. Next comes thedwdpaof Placshu, ot fig-tree, 
bounded by the sea of Inshu, or Juice of the sugar-cane. 

IV. Solmnli-dwipa, or the island, of the willow, stands 
next in order, girt by the sea of Sarpi Ghrita, or clarified 
butter. 

V. Crauncha-dwipa, with the Dad" hi Sugar a, or sea of 
curds. 

VI. Saca-dwipa, with the Cshirahd*hi, sea of milk, or 
wliite sea; called also Amritabd’hi, the sea of Amrita or 
Ambrosia, 

VII. Pushcara, beyond which is the sea Swaduda, or 
of fresh water, completes the system. Pushcara is 
expressly declared to bo^at the furthest extremity of the 
West, and in the same climate with Uttaracuru, or the 
country immediately adjoining the northern ocean ; so it 
woullt appear that the Brahminists aimed more par¬ 
ticularly at representing the regions of the north-west; 
hence those who have succeeded to them in the practice 
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of building theories have endeavoured to prove, that by 
the dwipas of Cusa, Placshu, Salmali, Crauncha, Saca, 
and Pushcara respectively, we are to understand tfie 
country from India to the Caspian, Asia Minor, the 
country^between the Euxine and the Baltic, Germany, 
the Bntisli islands, and Iceland. That they had some 
positive knowledge of the countries in that direction is 
manifest from numerous passages in the Puranas. 

WlAt lies between Pushcara and Maha Megha moun¬ 
tains, about 100 yojans long andjk) broad, is as flat as 
the palm of the hand. The soil is hard and tenacious, 
without any grass : there are few living creatures, and 
the inhabitants have no fixed dwellings. This ttesert is 
so dreary as to make the traveller’s hair stand up; the 
whole country is called Cdnana or Cdurai. There are 
several large lakes, great trees and groves called Cunta. 
The smaller lakes, pools, trees ami orchards producing 
delightful juices, are innumerable. There arc caves also ^ 
in the mountains, most dreary, dark, and difficult of 
access. In this country are Sidd’has or prophets with 
the gifts of miracles, lcarne<l and famous Brahmins, 
bright like fire; thousands of them are in this country.” 
This land of Canana appears to be Syria taken in its 
widest signification; and the mention of the Sirld'has or 
saints indicates an accpiaintance with tlie Jewish people. 

In designating the points oi the compass the Hindoos 
suppose themselves standing so as to face the rising sun, 
and then name the quarters of the heavens from their 
relative position. Thus the cast is called in Sanscrit 
parePov pra, before; and the west, in like manner, is 
caUed apara, or that which is behind. Among the deriv¬ 
atives from the latter expression in old dialects are the 
words apateya and aprica, the latter of which is still 
used in Ceylon to signify weftter^i, and may be regarded, 
with some probability, as the identical w’ord fnom which 
the continent "of Africa derived its name. TJie south 
being on the right hand is called dacahina (the Greek 
dexion^y whence the pefkinsula of India still retains the 
name of Decan^ the right handy or southj originally given 
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to it by tbc Gangctic nations. The north is denoini- 
iiated in Sanscrit udim or uttara^ but as tbeholy moun¬ 
tain Mcru is supposed to be to the north of India;, that 
quarter of the heavens receives also the respectful titles 
of SemH-tiram or Aras-tiramj the quarter of SeniSy or of 
Arah. 

But independent of the dwipas or islands which are the 
mere offspring of systcnij the Puranic legends make con¬ 
stant iiJiusion toa sortof fairy land^ an imaginary abode of 
happiiiess and joy, floating as free as tlie hopes to ^»hich 
it ov/us its creation. This is the Sweta-dwipa, or white 
i^larid of the west, situated beyond the CdlodahVhi or 
sea of Cala, the black, or Pluto. Hitlier the Divs and 
Devas, ihe Tnultiform deities of the Hindoo pantheon, 
resort as to a uiore genial dwelling, from the state and 
sidendonr of Meru. Here, by the authority of all the 
legends, is the I-sd-piira or Ittpura, the abode of thegodif; 
pc'rhaps the Hesperia of the western classics. .. 'I'^c Per¬ 
sians adopted the same belief, and the same mode of 
expression. In their romances, the hero Cai-caus goes 
to the mountain Az-hurj, at tlie foot of which the sun 
sets, to fight the Hio Sejid, or white devil, whose ilw'elling 
is on the scvcntli stage of the Avorld. The Germanic nations, 
wliose languages jn*cscnt so many resemblances with the 
ancient languages of Intlia and of I'ersia, had also their 
Ashnry or Asyard (for tlie.se terms arc equivalent) ; but 
as no terrestrial paradise was met with by those nations 
in their progress towards the west, they very wisely 
transferred to (he heavens the true Asyard, or abode of 
tlie gods in Scandinavian mythology. • 

As Mount Meru has three ])caks of gold, .silver, and 
iron, which are the scats respectively of Bramah, Siva, 
and Vishnu, tlie Hindoo trinity, so the White Island 
has the same merit of being a trikhetra, that is, of hav¬ 
ing three, peaks, or else it may be considere<l as of a 
tidplfi nature, and composed of three isffiiids. These 
are Hiranya or Suvarnya, the golden, Arydteya the 
silver, ^knd Aydya, the iron island. The first of these 
peaks or islands is also called Suryacanta, tlic mountain 
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of the sun ; ^hc silver mountain is entitled Chtiitdni canta, 
the inoiuitaiii of the moqn. Ifi tlie Cumarica Chanda, 
the zone from east to west, forming an arch rounfl 
Mount Mcru, is divided into nine parts, of which tint 
forming tJie western extremity (the Aparantica^ cr end 
of the is declare*! to be the country of the moon. 

'J’he W bite Island of the west, the land of the sun, the 
parathsc of the moon, is Ifbvishly decked in the Hindoo 
legend»vilh all the propitiatory epithets of a co[uoiis lan¬ 
guage. That blessed land enjoys the Su-bh)ansn, or mild * 
beams of ten thousand moons. It is named not only 
Swetdy tile Avhite, but also Ghrita, the bright; Tejay the 
splendid ; Cantay the brilliant; Cirnay the cffWlgent; 
CnhirOy the milk white; Padma, the flower, &c. These 
appellatiojis of the happy island in the M^est bear a strong 
resemblance to the names of the islands in the Grecian 


.\rchipelago ; and if the active philological researches of 
the present age shall succeed in throwung any new light 
on ju'infitive Greece, tliat resemblance may be proved to 
be not merely the result of accident. 

The Chinese •philosopher, Confucius, taught that 
paradise is in the AVest; the same belief prevails in 
I’uibot and ill all the countries professing the religion of 
lluddba or J<'o. 'fhe Jews cxjicctcd from the AA'est the 
e-^Lablibhnient of their new kingdom ; it is not extraor- 
diiiaiy, ilicrefore, that the nathms of Europe, whose lan¬ 
guages bear positive evidence of a derivation from the 
same family of mankind as the Hindoos, should retain 
in popular superstition the same opinion, couched uni- 
foiinly in similar expressions. Wherever the Indo- 
'feutonic nations, as they are called, have fixed them¬ 
selves, we find u'hitc islands still looming in the AV^est, 


and surrounded by white seas. Thus, to the westward 
of the Samoyeds, adjoining the Northern Ocean, is a 
white sea, so named, perhaps, ifl the first instance, by 
thct/o/^, a race of giants, as tradition testifies, or kindred 
origin with the Scandinavian Asu They were totally 
exterminated by pestileii'je and famine. The Caspian 
has been always called the White Sea by the nations in- 
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habiting its eastern shores, and it bears amftng them at 
present the Turkish name Alfdhtgiifi which has that 
auspicious signiiication. The Turks also, from tlieir 

first entrance into Asia IVIinor, gave the name of White 
"Sea to the TKgeaii, The word Baltic, likewise, in the 
Lithuanian tongue, signifies the white sea; ami if deserves 
to be remarked, that the Sarraatian nations, wdiile occu¬ 
pying a position between it and the Euxino, gave to tlie 
latter tlic natural correlative name of Mor-niori^ or the 
* Black Sea. I'his designation has been subsequently 
translated and adopted by other European nations, as 
well as by the Turks, the original Sclavonian expression 
lieing at present confined to the Propontis, or, as it is 
corruptly called, the Sea of Marmara. The names of 
Wittland SLwd of Helgoland, tlia white and land, were 
profusely spread through the north-west of Europe. Holy 
islands were numerous in the tierman Seas. Britain 
w'as Al~fionu; or the white island ; and the ancient name 
of Ireland, MaicAnis, according to the soberest critics, 
bears the same interpretation. Our antiquaries have all 
observed (and those wdio turn with contempt from fables 
graced with the style of history by blind national attach¬ 
ment have acknowledged themselves unable to explain 
tire circumstance), that Ireland enjoyed the rej)utation 
of sanctity at a very early age.* Yet, as far back as 
history throws a transient light on the internal condition 
of that country, it appears to have been always the seat 
of anarchy and barbarism.f But does not the remote 
geographical position of Ireland with respect to Europe 
(lernift, emphatically the Western Isle,) sufficiently 
account for its mythical reputation .f* and indeed Bauue, 
or the ITappij Island, a title which it could have deriveil 
from superstition alone, is one of its most ancient appel¬ 
lations. 

The (jpnsolatory tal? of a land of happiness unalloyed 

• Sliar^i Turner’s Hist of En^l. vol. li. 

-• + The learningot Ireland iii the ninth and tenth rontunes was an exotic 
of unstablegrowtli It liclonged not to the t>co])le, but to the monasteries, 
and as soon as these were destroyed bjathc invasion ot tlie Danes, every 
sym]>tbm of cultnation immediately vanished, and Ireland was agiiin 
bnibarous 
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found its \^ay also at a very early period into the mytho¬ 
logy of (ireece. The first white itikmd of the Greeks gr 
Pelasgians was probably Crete, called in remote ages the 
Island of tlie Happy,, an expression which later writers 
vainly endeavoured to justify by the riches and salubrity 
of that island. We may rest satisfied, however, that 
Crete nursed the IcUean Jove, and was the habitation of 
the blessed, long before ilf could boast the wealth and 
popidiftion of its hundred cities. When that island was, 
unfitted by the multiplication of men to be any longer 
the abode of deities, it was still remembered in m 3 rtbic 
story, that the true birth-place of Jupiter was not the , 
locality of Mount Ida, but in those wantlering dA’ellings 
of the ocean, the islnuds' of the happi/.'* In like manner, 
although Delos, that is, the bright island, was honoured 
as the abode of Latona and birth-place of Apollo, yet the 
original intention of the myth to which it owed its cele¬ 
brity was litill preserved, and the homes of those deities ^ 
were always acknowledged to be in ilie West. Delos 
was said to have originally floated, a legend in strict 
conformity with file myth. It is possible that tales were 
fabricated in later ages to maintain its reputation. Lucian 
derides tiic belief that Delos was a xiiccc broken off from 
Sicily ; but by using tlie word Sieity, he confQUuds the 
real with tlic mythical Trinaeria, fronn which Delos 
might have been said to be detached.+ . The triqueti*al 
nature of the white isLand is its essential characteristic. 
Hcncc the Trinaci'Ui of Homer, or T'hrinalda, as he 
calls it, (for the word was strange to him, and not of 
Ionian growtli,) in which he, very properly, places the 
herds and flocks of tlie sun. His Leucas petra also, or 
white rock, which he places beyond the ocean, in the 
same line with his Hades and Cimmeria, is a remark¬ 
able instance of bis mytbological^yactness. The island 
Rhodes bore also in ancient times the titles of "Snquetra 
and Mnearia, or the happy. LeiwCy the white Ulrtnd of 
the ISuxine, was in like manner believed to be triangular, 

* Lycophron f Lucian. Ilialogi Marini. 
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Many otlier instances could be added of thfs prevalent 
sjjperstition. 

It is needless to iricntion the Gorgoiis, the Hesperides, 
the triple Hecate^ the three-headed f’erberus^ with nu¬ 
merous other tenants of tlic mythic West, range(,l by the 
poets in triple order, and placed beyond that mysterious 
floofl, the ocean. Nor is it necessary to examine the 
Tro 2 >honian vi*ioiis of Tirnaj’diiis, who sav.' the islands of 
.the departed in the eighth division of the occaf, ^lat is, 
beyond the Dwipas. In the ocean, it is evident, ^hc 
earljr Grecian j>t>ets jilaced their Trinacria, and their 
T^eace, or white island: their Ogijgin, TFaiki, Erytheia, 
Scheria\ and other oceanic islamls, were probably, at 
first, but epithets of those, and afterwards obtained a 
separate existence from the same causes which have 
caused so much confusion in evejy iiart of the (heck 
mythology. * 

In IIes])cria, or the West, was the peaceful irign of 
Saturn, the Klysian Fields of Homer, and the llapiiy 
Isles of flesioil. A minute examination of classical 
mytliology would furnish innumerahle proofs, that jicpii- 
lar belief among the Greeks jdaced tiaiudise beyond the 
IVestern Ocean, and that those fabled regions of hlis.; 
did not «owc their creation to the glow and fertility 
of Grecian imagination. The myth of a land of hap¬ 
piness in the West was evidently one of the fragments 
originally gathered into the jumbled mass of (hcciaii 
mythology. Geographers might, therefore, have spared 
themselves the ti cubic of fixing the locality of the 
F’ortuuate Isles : to apply einthets of this kind is to per¬ 
vert them, and to sufipose them originating in the dis¬ 
coveries of the Phoenicians is to mistake their nature: 
the tradition created the island, and not the islainl the 
tradition. 

C* 

* The word Ogygia itself eoetns to moan oceanic From ogha, Sanso. water, 
Was denwd Ouaniis^ the goii ot the waters, w'hcnccthe Greeks formed thou 
Uceanus 'I'ho Pelasgiau wonl aigton (a word still used in leeland), the 
collection of wutei's or sea, was soon forgotten in Greece in its general sense, 
though it enters into the composition Cof many Greek ivor.Js Hie eon- 
iieotion of Ogygcs with the deluge is maniiest in his name; or, ni other 
words, It is evident that the name was made for ilic legend. 
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The site*of the mysterious people called Ilyperhorcana, 
wlio were supposed to hje the tenants of a sort of earthly 
paradise (and their name apparently implies as much^, 
puzzled the geographers of antiquity, na less than the 
position of tliose coy fugitives, the Happy Islands. The 
great iifajority, indeed, of ancient writers, agree in 
placing the Hyj)erboreans to the north or north-west ; 
iji that direction, therefore, we ought probably to look 
for a*i»coi>le who cultivated religious reveries inoie 
earnestly than the Greeks, and who W'cre naturally SU])- 
posed to possess the liappiiiess they preached ; just as 
Aiabia was thought to be the native country of the 
sj>icos which she exported. ISlention is inade- of the 
Hyperboreans in the Homeric hymns, as well as in Pin¬ 
dar, and in both cases they figure as a peojile beyond the 
ocean. Jlecatjcus, wlio wrote their history, says ^Mhat 
they inhabit a great island in the sea, opposite to Gaul, 
and under^the north pole. The climate of that arctic 
island IS delicious. Latona was born there; and the people ‘ 
consider themselves as Apollo’s xmests. The Hyper¬ 
boreans use tlicif own language, but are friendly to the 
Greeks, especially to Delos and to Athens. (Jreoks had 
passed over to them, and left some moniTinents in their 
cjiuntry ; and Abaiis, the Hyperborean priesjt, on the 
other hand, had travcllcil into Greece, to make a league 
with the Delians. Indeed i^ appears tliat offerings of 
the Hyperboreans were frequently transmitted to Delos 
from the Ailriatic, and tlirough Epirus.” 

In tliis relation of Hecatieus, and these friend'y mis¬ 
sions fiom the West, so fondly ascribed to a sacred 
people, it is easy to discern the wide extension of the 
myth, and the usual error of endeavouring to convert it 
into reality. Herodotus sought in vain, among the 
Scythians, some tidings of that happy and long-lived 
nation ; hut in order to supjdy tTic deficiency qf his own 
investigations, he informs us, that Aristicus the port, 
who was conveyed by Apollo to the country of the lose- 
doiics, received there tht intelligence that the Hyper¬ 
boreans dwelt on the Northern Ocean 3 beyond the 
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Arimasps. This Aristscus i* a most important persojiage 
in the history of early Grecian.civilisation : he is said 
to have been Homer's instructor: he visited the coun¬ 
tries beyond the Kuxine; and with the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration (for lie himself was born lliree times), he 
probably introduced into Greece many an Oriental le¬ 
gend. 

TJut although Herodotus fruitlessly enquired among 
the Scythians for some account of a people muih happier 
than themselves, the Giseeks who visited India mci vvHh 
more success. Oncsicratus related that concerning the 
Hyperboreans, who live 1000 years, the Indians repeated 
precisely the same stories as Simonides and Pindar. 
Indeed their Sidd’hnpooy, or country of saints, in which 
men falling from heaven arc born again, and live 1300 
or l.'iOO years,"* is placed, in all tbeiv systems, at the 
extremity of the North. “ Put some affirm,” says the 
^ author of the Aycen Akbary, “ that beyond, the ocean 
theie is a blessed land of gold inhabited by mortals, 
w'ho invariably live 1000 years, and never suffer by 
siclviiess or by sorrow.” The Hindoos}- placed the Hy¬ 
perboreans in Uttara-'CarHf that is, the North, an exi>res- 
sion wliicli was undej stood in too eoi}fined a sense by 
Ptolemy ^and other ancient geograjihers. Pliny con- 
Ibunds them with the Atfneori, from the resemblance 
of this word, perhaps, to Attaracori, the inhabitants of 
Uttara-Curu ; but as the Attacori (the Etha-GuH of 
Ptolemy, from At-Ghur, the eight forts or rfijaships,) 
w^ere also to the north of the Ganges, the error is not very 
material. 

The accounts received from the Indians, and from the 
Issedoncs by Aristicus, induced the later Homan and 
Greek writers to waver in assigning the position of the 
Hypeiborcans, or to pj^efer fixing them in tlic north- 
^stern or central regions of Asia. Nevertheless, when 
all the ^itatementb respecting this fabulous pcoi)le arc 
candidly compared, they will be found to liiffer but 
little'from each other; for the informants, in every case, 
placed the Hyperboreans in the North; and when this 
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expression was interpreted in .the narrow sense of local 
description, it only sliwed in the fate of every niytj^ 
which fell into the hands of the geographers. Thus it is 
evident that the story of the Hyperboreans (fundament¬ 
ally thc^ame with the Millenarian legends of the pre¬ 
sent day), as well as that of the Whhe or Happy Islands 
of the West, was not a dream of (Grecian poets, but a 
priinitn^c myth of very extensive diffusion ; and it is in¬ 
teresting to observe how zealously tlic Greeks, among 
whom the speculative doctrines of* religion remained only 
in the faint shadows of tradition, sought to collect from 
the original sources some corroboration of a belief so 
gratifying to the aspirations of human nature.* It is 
likewise worthy of remark, that the Cimmeria, the 
Acheron, and Elysinm of the early Greeks, wdiicli appear 
to have been borrowed from l*ha*iiiciaii sources, were 
almost wholly yielded up to the poets as ornaments of 
their compositions, while the belief in Hyperboreans and 
oceanic islands of contentment, sup])orted by national 
traditions, seems^to have suffered no decay from literary 
cultivations. 

The division of the earth into seven dwipas, or 
islands, was made, according to the Hindoo system, by 
Priyauratta, who at first intended to share his dominions 
among his ten sons, but three of these retired from the 
worhl. The Puranas also speak of deluges which de¬ 
stroyed all the dwipas but that of Jamhoo, These 
legends accord sufficiently well with tlie stories of Atlas 
and of his seven daughters, or ten sons, according to 
others. But the relation of Marcellus is more to the 
purpose; for, according to him, there existed in early 
times seven islands (the dwipas) in the Atlantic Ocean, 
sacred to Proserpine, together with three others (the 
tri~cutadri) of an immense magnitude, sacred to Pluto, 
to Ammon, and to Neptune. Plato’s account, iffso, of an 
Atlantic island bears all the internal marks, notf indeed, 
of a historical tradition^ but of a genuine primitive 
legend. The search for the extremity of the west was 
natural in those who imagined that paradise was situ- 
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ated in that qiitarter of th(j globe; and when the expected 
uJand was not founds it was easier to believe it swallowed 
up by tlic sea tlian to admit that it never had any but 
a fabled existence. 

In the accounts which the writings of the Jlindoos 
give of the Indian seas^ the same tendency to dispose 
every thing according to the symmetry of a religious 
system prevails over the sinijdicity of truth In this 
quarter, .also, there is a tra-nate, or group ot three 
islands, composed respectively of gold, silver, and iroii. 
Co-existing with these, there is a mysterious assemblage 
of seven islands ; and when Jambolo stated that tlie 
Intlian islands were seven in number, he only repeated 
tlic language of the natives ; for the exprt'ssion Vail 
iMvcdJiy or the seven lancas, is still in use at the present 
dny. It is obvious that these legends were all understood 
linn ally by tlic Creek geograghers, and particularly by 
» Iholeray, who derived an unusually large share, of in¬ 
formation from India, and was careful to turn every 
atom of it to accoujit. Accordingly, wp find in his map 
a lleptiuienjti tWNUftj or Septuple island, which it is im¬ 
possible to assign to any known position ; and also a 
TneadibUt oi' Trinity ishmdf uilh a Triranesia ne,soSy 
or translation of the former name, after his custom. Ilis 
islands of satyrs, of monkeys, &c. all stand ranged in 
triple order. Then the countries of gold, of silver, and 
of brass, (this last being substituted for iron, according 
to the Greek notions of precedence among metals,) all 
Ixjlong evidently to the domains of fable, although 
posterity, always credulous when gold is in question, 
has never ventured to dispute the reality of their exist- 
aice. 

Ihit Ptolemy committed a graver error when he 
adoj)tcd the opinion ofrHindoo geography, which unites 
the cast<Srn peninsula of India with the African con- 
tinei^t. Arrian, the author of the Periplus, although he 
it possible to sail round Africa into the Atlantic, 
was yet evidently impressed with the Hintloo notions, 
for he says, it is believed that Taprobane approaches 
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very close to the coast of Africa.” The south-eastern 
coast of Africa is named in flindoo writings Sanc’lia- 
dwipa (Zanguebar), that is, the island of shells, an 
expression equivalent to the country of the Troglo- 
tlytes ; ^and as this Troglodytic region is supposed to 
extend round to the south-eastern extremity of India, 
many errors arose from the use of this equivocal lan¬ 
guage, which have found Hieir way into the writings of 
the Greek and Latin geographers. A\^''ith Aitga-dwipu, 
or China, the ancient \vritings of the Hindoos show but 
little acquaintance. No great men, famous and learned 
among Bij)eds, ever visited the island called Bhadrasva, 
where there is a wondrous Canadab tree, witli* flowers 
like great water-pots.” Yet silk, the j)eculiar production 
of China, found its way into India at a very early period. 
Silken garments worn by the queens at a time of festal 
display, are mentioned in the llamdyuna, of Valmccki, a 
poem ^^ritten one thousand years at least before the com¬ 
mon cement of our era. 

There still remains a story transmitted to us by a 
Greek writer, wfiicli, from the indulgence shown to it by 
some eminent modern geographers, deserves to be com- 
]>aretl wdth the legends of the Hindoos. Eveinerus, a 
Macedonian, is said to have discovered, to thy south of 
Arabia, a gro\q) of islands, Ihrea in number.* The 
largest of them, called Pmivheea, was iuhahited by four 
nations, one of wliich was ruled by thretf kings, who 
were nevertheless controlletl by the college of priests. A 
magnificent temple there was covered with Egyptian ■ 
hieroglyphs and inscriptions. Three cities adorned this 
terrestrial paradise. One of the lesser islands produced 
frankincense enough to supply the altars of all the gods 
in the world. In fine, Panchcea was the country of the 
Phoenix, and the island of the yriphyllian Jove. It is 
obvious that Eveinerus derived this relation.from the 
Pjgyptian priests, who debased the mythic tiii-cuta of 
the Ilindoos by attcmjiting to unite it to facts. Just as 
Hecatieus placed the H/perboreans in Britain (an island 

* Diodorus. 

L 4* 
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opposite to Gaul) amidst memorials of the Greeks, so 
Jjie Egyptians appear to have tix-ed the wandering islands 
of the East, and to have added to tlie general ])rinciplc 
of a triple Elysium tlic hieroglyphs and other particu¬ 
larities derived from their peculiar monies of tjiinking. 
TJierc seems but little reason, therefore, to hope, as some 
of the learned have done that these blissful islands may 
be again discovered on the edasts of AfriCci, nv Arabia. 

The persuasion that the dwelling-place of liappiness 
is in the West, may have exercised an imjiortaiit intie- 
ence on the early migrations of mankind. The existence 
and the wide diffusion of such an opinion are clearly 
established; nor is there any reason to believe that it was 
grounded in positive tradition. But then it Avill be 
asked, why was Paradise supposed to be in the \l^est 
An answ er to this question may lie found in the consti¬ 
tution of tlie human being, wdio is always more disposed 
to receive profound iinjiressions at the lioui* wlveii the 
natural day is coining to a close, and contemplates with 
the finest sensibilities that most glorious of celestial jdie- 
uomeiia, the setting sun. t 'J'hc Hindoos retain to the 
jiresent day their old belief. ^Phe chalk with which the 
Brahmins mark their foreheads is from the West: they 
even pretend that it is brought over land from Britain. 
Yogees, followed by their trains of pilgrims, have at- 
tem})tcd in modern times to reach the Hyperborean 
regions across Europe, and have even advanced as far 
as Russia; hut the importunate curiosity by wdiich they 
were assailed effectually subdued in every instance their 
piety and courage. 

In the West the primitive tradition is still remem¬ 
bered. The lakes and seas of Scotland and of Lrcland have 
all their floating and holy islands. The Inis Wen, or 
white island of the Gaels, and the Ynys y Cedeirn, or 
island of the mighty ones of the Welsh, are still objects of 
hope and veneration. The most westerly group of the 

fc 

• Malte-Brun, Geogr vol i. Cfosscliii* 

t The first hints on the natural .principles of mythology are to be found 
In Hey tie’s Opuscula Acadetnicp, 
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Hebrides^ the Flannan island^s, which are devoutly be¬ 
lieved to be eeveii in number,, and are even laid dovs n 
Steven in our maps, though only six are visible to the eyes 
ol* the sceptical are said to have the virtue of disposing 
to prayer and religious meditation all who land upon 
them, 'f* The Arran islands, on the west of Ireland, are 
entitled tlie i.v/c.y of the living, that is to say, of those who 
have returned to life; but*the language of this general 
superstition was carried far beyond the shores of Euro})e. 
It is found among the Indians of North America, who 
fervently believe in the existence of a land of happiness 
in the AFest beyond the ocean ; but whether this tradi¬ 
tion belongs to them originally, or was introduced among 
tliein by the Scandinavian adventurers of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, it is impossible to determine. 

* M.nviillo"li’s Western Isles. + Marfm’s account of the IIcI)ri(l<js 
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TSlNir/AJ. TUK ARABIAN’S. THFIll OONQUiSTS AND 

COM MKJU E.— EARLY TKAVKI.l EllS INTO CHINA .—-EDUCATION 
01 THE CIIINFSK. —HI OULATIONS Ol TUI III TOUTS. — FIRST 

MENTION MADE OF TE A. — CHINESE !• AT HUMAN FLESH. - 

STUANC.l-US IN CHINA.-(’AM’L. - USFS OF THE CoCOA-NUT 

TKI 1.-KINGS OF INDIA.-THE L NICOKN. -SOGDIANA.-THE 

ALANS. — IvHAZARS. — THE FOSSII. IVORY OF MULOAR. -COM¬ 
MERCE OI* THE AR.ABIANS WIITI IJII' NORTH OF EUROPE:.-TJIR 

INTI RIOR Ol' AFRICA COLONISED HY Alt MU A NS. - KINGDOMS 

OE GUANA AND TOCRlIR.-LAMLAAI. -THE ZINGES A/Td AVAC- 

AVAC.-TUF PERPETUAL I .LANDS.~ O'l HPUl ISLANDS IN THE SF-A 

Ol- DARKVESS. -VOYAGE OF 'JHE ALMEOUUKIM. ' 

'I’rtK geoj^rapliy of the ancients may be considered as 
liaving attained its greatest accuracy and comprehensive¬ 
ness in the age of Ptolemy. The disorders wliich soon 
after followed in tlie Homan empire, the frequent mi¬ 
grations of the northern nations, and the invasions of 
tJie fioths and Huns, completely changed the geogra]ihy 
of Europe, and rendered it difficult to procure any jiosi- 
tiv'C details imiidst the disorders of so many revolutions. 

Vet geography was still cultivated in the Roman 
world, and several treatises and itineraries remain, inter¬ 
esting to the critic, but of little importance in a general 
view. Of tlic itineraries the Romans had two kinds, 
tile Picta and Annotataj or the drawn and written: the 
latter coijtaiiied the names of the stations and chief places, 
with tlveir distances from one another, without entering 
into any iletail. In the Itineraria Pictaj which were 
much more complete, all the gi eat roads were drawn, the 
mune and extent of the different provinces added, ivith 
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the number of the inliabitants^ the mountains, riveis, 
aiul neighbouring seas/ But in all those monuincnjgi^ 
of Roman industry there is no trace of mathematical 
geography; no scientific measurement; the distaiues 
of places were ascertained merely by itinerary mea- 
srurcs, or occasionally by observations of latitude. Pliny 
complains bitterly of the inaccuracy of those measures. 
Of the former kind of itinerary the most remarkable 
Uiat remain to us are that called the Itinerary of Anto- 
nine, tlie age of which it is difficult to ascertain ; and the 
Itinerary of Jerusalem, a fragment which points out in 
great detail the whole route from Bourdeaux to that city. 

Of the painted itineraries, a fine specimen is still pre^- 
served in the imperial library of Vienna, and has been 
engraved and published under the name of the Tahulu 
Priithigeriann, Some have assigned its composition to 
tlie end of the fourth century; while others, with per¬ 
haps ^ praponderance of argument, have endeavoured to^ 
demonstrate that its origin ascends to the time of the 
tnnperor Severus, in the year 230 A. D. It is ]irobable 
that it was frequently published with changes and addi- 
tJons, so that it cannot be correctly assumed to represent 
the geograi)hy of any one age. The copy which at pre¬ 
sent exists is thought to be the work of a mpnk of the 
thirteenth century: it owes its name to Conrad Peulinger, 
a citizen of Augsburg, to whom it formerly belonged, 
and by whom it was illustrated in a learne<l commentary. 
'I’be commencement of the Tabula Pejitingoriaua has 
been lost; in consequence, Portugal, Spain, and the' 
'vvo.Jiern part of Africa arc wanting, and only the south¬ 
eastern corner of England remains: in recompense, it 
contains Asia and the East as far as the knowledge of 
die Romans extended in that quarter. The country of 
die Seres, the mouth of the Ganges, the island of Ceylon, 
lengthened from west to east, according to the ancient 
ojiinion, are all depicted in it, with the roads tmeed even 
in the heart of India. But the countries marked on this 
map arc not placed in if according to their geographical 
posidon, their respective limits, and their real size; they 
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are ranged arbitrarily, one after the other from west to 
^ g gst, without any regard to the figure, or their longitude 
and latitude, as determined by geograijhical writers. 
This table or jdeture is about twenty-two feet long, and 
only one broad. Besides the roads, which appear to 
liave been the principal objects of the author's industry, 
he has also marked the great mountains, the course of 
the chief rivers, the lakes, the outline ot the coasts, the 
names of the provinces, and those of the principal olitions. 

The increase of commerce must necessarily produ^/e 
a more active navigation. The luxury and profusion 
of the Jlonians continued to augment long after political 
decay was manifest in the empire, and, in consecjuence, 
their actjuaintance w’ith India, whence the most pre¬ 
cious articles were imported, was every year enlarged. 
This is nianifest from the Topography of the Chri.stuin 
World, written in the beginning of the sixth century by 
^Cosmas, an Egyptian monk, whose work has procured 
him the surname of Indicoplenstcs, or the voyager in 
India, though it is much doubted whether he ever ac¬ 
tually made the journey. 

Oosmas wrote princix>ally witha view to refute the im¬ 
pious doctrines (as he deemed them) of those who taught 
tliat the earth was a globe. According to him, it is a plain 
oblong, surrounded by an immense wall, which supports 
the firmament or azure vault of heaven : the succession 
of day and night is the effect of a great mountain in the 
northern part of the earth, behind which the sun con¬ 
ceals itself every evening. In support of these oiunions 
Cosmas, like other framers of systems, is able to bring 
forward an abundance of authority, and fairly demon¬ 
strates that his system alone is reconcilable with the lan¬ 
guage of the sacred Scriptures, or of the old Greek poets. 

From the details of,the Egyptian monk, it may be 
collectc<l .that in his time these voyages of the Homans, 
or of the Greek merchants, extende<l beyond the coast 
of Malabar. Ceylon was called by the Indians Sieladiha, 
OT^ tlie island of Siela,-^ a cloSe approach to the name 
’ which it bears at the present day. India," he says, 
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is divided from Persia by the river Indus or Pliison/ 
Tliis latter name he may have borrowed from the Ar^ 
bians^ wlio a])i)ly it to rivers in general; but it is 
originally Indian, and the same as P//n.s/.v, or Fash, a 
rireVy which we find occurring in Ceylon, in (’olchis, in 
Armenia, and in the country of the Gihon or Oxus. 
The river Indus, it may be proper to observe, is calleit 
by the Hindoos theA’in^, tl'hich also signifies the riveri 
the name of the country round the mouths of the 
Sint or Indus, signifies, in like manner, the Delta, or 
rirrr vountrtf. The accidental resemblance between the 
name of the liver Sint and that of the Hindoos led to a 
corruption of the former name, whicli has occasionally 
mven birth to errors in historical investigations. The 
Hindoos or Indoos derive their national designation from 
the word indoOy the moon, as if they were descended from 
that heavenly body : however singular such a designation 
astha^of the people, of the moon may seem in the present, 
age, it Avas anciently assumed not^only by tlie Hindoos 
but by all the principal nations of central Asia, 'fhe 
i*andiis (the I^andions of the Roman wiiteis) and 
Chandras, who were among the most ancient and distin¬ 
guished of the Indian dynasties, were respectively, as 
their names imply, the children of the sun and mooii- 
(Josmas observes tliat Hindostan was peopled by 
two laees; that of the north being comparatively fair 
comjdexioiied: but instead of calling the darker race 
^l^thiopians, as was generally done, he gives to the fair- 
complexioned and ruling nation in the north the name of 
Uvnni, an expression for which it is not easy to find a 
satisfactory explanation. Among other proofs which he 
furnishes of an extended navigation in the Hast, is bis of 
the Tahiitzo} or Cdiinese, whose country, at the extremity 
of the East, was as far by sea frqjn Ceylon as this island 
was from Egypt. • 

But the commerce of the Romans or Egyptian Greeks 
Avitli India did not long continue: a }>ower arose in the 
seventh century which cift off the nations of Europe from 
all direct communication with the East; the successors 
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of Mahomet extended tlieir religion and their sway over 
wide a portion of the globe as that embraced by the 
Roman empire in its most prosperous period, and even 
made theinscJves sole masters of almost all the civili¬ 
sation that remained. ^ 

Geography naturally becomes a fashionable study 
under an extensive empire; and was cultivated accord¬ 
ingly with uncommon ardoifr by the Arabi.ips. The 
conquests of that people extended at one time front Sj^ain 
to India; and from the interior of Africa to the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. I’he pilgrimage to Mecca, j>rescribcd 
by their icligion, gave an impulse to the love of travel, 
wdiich they hud in common with all mankind. Their 
superiority in arms and civilisation during some centuries, 
united to the wide extension of their empire, rendered 
them masters of an immense trade. Hut their na^ igation 
appears to have been generally timid, and their voyages 
. were contiiicd to the coasts. Maritime connuerce^among 
the Arabians was fat;from possessing the same iinjwrt- 
ance as that whicJi was carried on by caravans over-land. 
Idle grand branches of this laud-trade*were those com¬ 
municating with the interior of Africa, from Kgypt and 
from Harbary across the Great Desert: slaves, ivory, and 
gold dust.were purchased from the negroes, w ith a protit 
equivalent to the perils of the journey; other Cdravan 
routes led through Persia to Cashmeer and India; or 
over the great steppes of TartAry to the borders of China: 
a third principal channel directed its course uortlnvards, 
ami passing from Armenia, by Derhend and the western 
shore's of the Caspian Sea, conducted to Astracaii and 
the countries of the Hulgarians, Russians, and other na¬ 
tions of the north of Europe. 

The geographical writings of the Arabians betray the 
same "want of mascull^ie taste and philosophic spirit 
whicli clmracteriscs in so singular a mannc*r all the other 
productiwns of a people, who for some centuries ardently 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of letters. MassUdi, 
who wrote, in the year 9^7, a general history, witji the 
title of The Golden Meadows and the Mines of Precious 
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StoiieSf commences with comparing the earth to a bird, 
of which Mecca and Medina form the head, Persia ancl^ 
India theriglit wing, the land of Gog the left wing, and 
Africa the tail. He supposes the existence of an earth 
anterior to tliis, and situated elscwliere; he believes also 
that the*earth which we now inhabit has been succes¬ 
sively covered with ^vaters, which have passed off some¬ 
times on the one side, sometimes on the other. 

l'he*geograj)hy of the Arabians cannot be traced wiih 
the same degree of precision as that of which the Greek 
and Homan writers is susiccjdible : the singular inco¬ 
herence of the oriental manner of writing, and the 
predilection of the Arabians to works in tl’.e form of 
dictiona! ies, to wdiieh they generally consigned their geo¬ 
graphical details, render it extremely dillicult to give a 
chronological history of their know'ledge. The object, 
tliereforo, of this chapter must he, to give a general out¬ 
line of^tlie geographical knowledge of a people, who for 
some centuries were the chief agents of tli.iL intercourse, 
between distiint nations, which, liow'cvcr It may occa¬ 
sionally escajH* till* notice of liistory, never ceases to oper¬ 
ate important political effects. 

'I'he most eminent of the Arabian goograplieis is 
lidrisi, or lilldrisi, an individual, every circunyilance oi 
whose life is a subject of controversy to the learned. 

the court of Roger the First, king of Sicily, in 1 
he composed his work, wdiich ho entitled, The fjohtff 
abroad of a earioua 3Ian to cxidore all the Wonders the 
IVortd,*' An imperfect translation of it exists niuler tlte 
name of Geographia Nitbienah'. The work of Ediisi 
contains a full description of the wdiole worlrl, as far as 
it was known to the autlior, with its countiies, cities, 
and all its features, physical and political. These are 
arranged, not according to any oj the methods to wdiich 
we arc accustomed, but in a manner peculiar %to itself. 
The world is divided into seren elnnatesy cornmwicing al 
the equinoctial line, and extendfng iiorthw’ards to the 
limit at which the earth ts supposed to be reiulcied un¬ 
inhabitable by the cold. Each climate is then divided 
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by perpendicular lines into eleven equal pjitts> beginning 
,with the western .coast Africa, and ending with the 
eastern coast of Asia. The whole world is thus divided 
into seventy-seven equal square compartments, resem¬ 
bling those upon a chess-l)oard, or those formed upon a 
plain map,1>y the intersecting lines of longitude and la¬ 
titude. 

The geographer begins with the fiisi part of the first 
cJimate, including the western part of central Africa, 
and proceeds eastward through the different clivlsio;'‘s of 
tliis diinate^ till he finds its termination in the sea 
of China. He then returns to tlie first part of the se¬ 
cond climate, and so proceeds till he reaches the eleventh 
part of the seventh climate, which terminates in the 
north-eastern extjremity of Asia. 

The inconvenience of such an arrangement must he 
aimndantly obvious. Instead of each country, or at 
lea.st each region of similar }>hysical chara.cter^ being 
tlescribcd by itself, it is severed by these mechanical sec¬ 
tions into fragments, which are described in different 
and distant parts of the work, and no connected view is 
given of any great country. 

In drawing the general outlines of cosmogra[)hy, 
Edrisi describes the earth as globular, the regularity of that 
figure being interrupted only by the variety of mountains 
and vallies on its surface. He adheres to the doctiiue 
of those ancient schools which supposed an inliabited tor¬ 
rid zone; but as his knowledge extended to populous 
countries south pf the tropic, he ])Iaceil the coinincnce- 
ment of tlxi& zone, with very little propriety, at the 
equirroctjal line. Beyond this," he says, “ tliore are 
neither plants nor animals, all being uninhabitable on 
account of the heat." Again, the habitable world ex¬ 
tends, according to him, only to the sixty-fourth degree 
of norths latitude, beyond w’hich all. is frozen witli ice 
and perpetual winter. 

> circumference of the earth he estimates at 11,000 
leagues, and he refers al^ to^’a measurement made by 
TleiTOes, which found it to be 1^000. He divides the 
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#h(rfe acccn^ngp^td t^i^^tAbl^hed^ system into 360 
grees; observilng,^‘howe^6r;; that ;in'Consequence of th^ 
impossibility of pas^g the equinoctial linc^ the ktiown 
world consists onl^ of one hemisphere^; of d)is one b ldf 
is land and the other sea^ whi^ last consists chiefly of 
the great ambient sea^ surrounding the earthy in a con¬ 
tinued circuit like a ^one^ and in which the earth 

floats like an egg ip a’ basin of water.” The only 
portioit of it coheexhing w hich any thing was known 
was the Atlantic Ocean, called the Sea of Darkness.** 
That part which roUetl along the north-eastern extremity 
of Asia was named the Sea of Pitchy Daikness/* the 
gloom of the climate here increasing the obscurity wliich 
Uic Arabians thought to be connected with tlie ocean. 
Besides the great sea or ocean, Eprisi^ reckons seven 
smaller ones, viz. the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, the 
Green Sea or Persian Gulf, the sea of Damascus or th^ 
Meditqfianean, the sea of the Venetians or the Adriatic, ^ 
the sea of Potitus or the Black Sea, and the sea of 
Georgian or Dailem, by which he meant the Caspian. 

The Arabians have the merit of preserving some 
precious fragments of the ancients : the following passage 
in Caswini contains an illusion to a universal principle 
of attraction, which, though not the gravitatioii of New¬ 
ton, must be considered as a fortunate as well as bold 
step ill speculative philosophy* Amon^ the apei^ts, 
he says, sonic of the disciples of Pythagoras maintained 
that it was the earth that turped uncoesingly, and that 
the movement of the stars was but apparent, and jpro- 
duced only by the rotation of the globe | tpthers supposed 
that the earth was suspended in the universe equally 
distant from all points, and that the flrmauient attracted 
it on all side^ so as to maintain it ih a peffect equi-* 
librium; and that in the same gnanner as die magnet 
has naturally the power of attracting iron)'*6<S, die Arma¬ 
ment has the property of attracting the terrestrinl globe, 
which being thus acted on by equivalent extractive forces 
in every direction, remains suspenddd ui' the centre. It 
is strange that the Arabians, who read with interest 

VOli. I. > M • 
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bpeculations of this kind^ made themselves but little 
^Pfogrcss'in philosophic reasoning. 

ChiqA ivas visited by Arabian merchants and ambas¬ 
sadors ai, an early age. Already, in the reign of Walid 
( 701 ? — 715 ), Arabian envoys, bearing rich jjresents, 
arrived in China, through Cashgar and the plains of 
Tartary. After that time, the route from Samarcand to 
the city of Canfu was much frequented * but in the 
nintl) century, China was visited by two ti clleri!, 
whose narratives merit a particular consideration. The'’>c 
adventurers were AVahab and Abuzaid, the former of 
whom wrote the account of his travels, in 851 . Abuzaid 
appears to have been about thirty years younger. * 

These travellers represent the Chinese as a remarks- 
ably handsome people, superior in beauty to the Indians, 
with line dark hair, regular features, and very like the 
Arabians. They observe, that the Chinese wear silk 
garments in winter ami summer. Among otluu* particu¬ 
larities noted by Wahab is llic general education of the 
Chinese, who, whatever be thtnr condition of life, he as¬ 
sures us, learn to read and write. Schools for this pur¬ 
pose are maintained at the public cliargc. Yet he also 
affirms, that the Chinese had no sciences ; that their 
religion, and even their laws, were derived from the 
Indians; nay, he says, they are of opinion that they 
learned the worship of idols from the Indians, whom 
rtbey look upon as a most religious nation. 

idle regulations of the ports appeared to our Maho¬ 
metans a singular novelty. When mcrcliAiits entered 
Cyhina by sea, their cargoes were seized, and conveyed to 
w'arehouses, where the imperial officers deducted a cer¬ 
tain per centage off the goods ; this transaction, which 
resembles so closely the arrangements of -our custom¬ 
houses, was never attended with injustice. 


* It Jts aSiiAnicd that Abtizaid visited China in the ninth century: the date 
877 occurn^ in his narrative is thoiiglit to mark the lime of the author’s 
journey. (See Kenamlot Relation dedeux VoyaKcurs, 8rc and .sprengel. P.nt. 
(loekuiiKcn, i>. 146 ) But is there not reason to believe that Abuzaid istbe 
*samo as the Abu>ckid mentioned by Atr^sudi (not and extr p >, iind 
went to China in 916 ? The name Abuyezid occurs in Ue Guwn^^'s 
extt*act, very near the mention of that massacre in Canfu which is related 
more .^t len^h by the Atuumid of Uenaudot. 
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The emperor reserved to hiiftsclf the revenues arising 
from the salt mines^ and from a certain hcrb^ Which - 
people drank with hot water, and of which i^tfoh^quanti- 
ties were sold in all the cities as produced enoipuous 
sums. This shrub, called Sah by the Chinese, was more 
bushy &ian the pomegranate tree, and of a more agree¬ 
able perfume. The people poured boiling water on the 
leaf of the and drank the decoction, which was 
though^ to be efficacious in curijig all sorts of diseases. 
Here wc have a distinct notice of the use of tea. 

It is remarkable, that these old J\ra,homctan travellers 
agree in stating that the (diinese were in the habit of 
eating aJl criminals who were put to death. I'lieir can**, 
nlbafisni, indeed, docs not seem to have resembled tliat 
of sa^^^age nations, who devour their enemies in order to 
gratify revenge, or to indulge in the excesses of ferocity; 
among the ('liiiicse, apparently, the bodies of those who 
were publicly executed were left to be eaten by the pool; 
and hungry. However incredible this account may 
appear, the Chinese annals lend it some confirmation; 
for they state, tliat when famines have occurred in that 
kingdom, human flesh has been sold in the markets; and 
that it was dangerous at those periods to go abroad after 
sunset, men being constantly on the watch to seize and 
butcher all whom they could lay tlieir hands upon. 

The Arabians, while they relate without a censure 
tliis barbarous practice, arc loud in extolling the solemn 
and impartial administration of justice in China. A 
Mahometan cadi resided in (/anfu, whence we might be 
justified in concluding, that the Arabian merchants^ even 
so early as the ninth century, formed a pretty numerous 
community in that city. But this fact is fully established 
by a very remarkable passage in the narrative of Abu- 
zeitl; from which we learn, thtit when a rebel chieftain 
besieged and took Canfu, in the year of our efa 877j he 
put to <leath, along with the rest of the inhabitants, one 
h*&1idred and twenty thousand DlaJumictans, Jew», 
Christians, and Parsees, who resided there for the sake 

of traffic. Our traveller likewise addiB, that the num* 

_ ^ 
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her of the professors of tliese four rclijijious is exactly 
Jyiown ; because the (/liiiiese are extremely nice in the 
accounts they keep of strangers/* The Chiistians men¬ 
tioned here are generally supposed to have been derived 
from what are called tlie Christians of St. Thomas, 
settled on the coast of Malabar; but there is good reason 
to believe, that the fiist Christians known in China were 
Nestorians, who reached that country ih. ough Persia 
and the desert. ^ 

The Canfu of the vVrabian and Chinese writers 
formerly one of the greatest foreign ports of Cliina ; it is 
situated on the north side of a bay or basin at the mouth 
of tlic ('he Kiang. It has long since lost its commercial 
importance, on account of its harbour being choked up 
by sand. 

The t.irly Ara])iaii vovageis Tticntion the Andaman 
islands and their savage iiiiiahitants, who devoured hu- 
jnaii flesh quite raw. 'I’hcy also describe Sumatra, it is 
supposed, under the names of Ijamery and Jiumni. T'he 
same island is callctl Sohonna by Kdrisi, whose isle of 
][Ja/ai is probably the peninsula of AIala6ca. Al Jaunh, 
or Java, was knowui for its valuable spices, and for its 
volcanoes, which, after a quiescence of many ages, broke 
out afresh in the middle of the last century. Sere>idib, 
or ('eylon, W'as know'n more familiarly: the Arabian 
travellers of the ninth century enlarge on its mines of 
precious stones, on the idols of solid gold, on the assem¬ 
blies of learned xnen occu])ied in wiiting the lives of 
’their prophets, and expositions of tlie sacred laws. A 
great number of Jews and Alanicha'ans resided at that 
time in Ceylon. Here,’* says Abnzeid, travellers stay 
two inoiitiis, allured by the beauty of tlie country, which 
is dccketl w’ith trees and verdure, water and meads, and 
blessed with wholesome air. Here you may buy a sheep 
for half a (Vrachin, and for the same money, as much drink 
as will suffice for many persons. This drink is made of 
palm honey, boiled and j)rcparcd with the tari (toddy), 
0^ juice which runs from the tree.** 

The same writer adverts, in simple but accurate Ian- 
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guage, to the variety of uses to wliicli that invaluable 
gift of iiaturCj the cocoa-nut tree, is converted in the In¬ 
dian Archipelago. There are people,'' he says, ** at 
Oman, who cross over to the islands (tlie Laccadives), 
that prp<lucc the cocoa-nut, carrying with tliem carpen¬ 
ters’ and all such tools ; and having felled as much wood 
as they want, they let it dry, strip off the leaves, and 
with the hark of the tree they spin a yarn, wherewith 
they ifew the planks together, ami so build a ship. Of 
the same woorl they cut and round away a mast; of tlie 
leaves they weave their sails, and the bark tliey work 
into cordage. Having thus completed their vessel, tirey 
load her with cocoa-nuts, which they bring and sell at 
Oman. Thus from the cocoa-nut tree alone so many 
articles are convertible to use as siiflice not only to build 
and rig out a vessel, but to load her when she is com¬ 
pleted and in trim to sail.” 

Anjong* the kingdoms of India enumerated by the, 
early Arabian gcogiaphers, the most remarkable was that 
of the Jialhara, or Gi'vnt Tjml : the otlier Indian princes 
acknowletlged, we are told, the ])re-eiiiineni’e of the Bal- 
hara. The dominions of the dynasty which bore this 
title appears to have l)een on the western side of the 
])eninsula, embracing the countiics of the Nisiam and of 
Guzerat. Yet the territories of the king of kings, as the 
Balhara was also styled, are said to have extended from 
Kamkam (Concan), as far as the frontiers of Cdiina. 
He was surpassed, nevertheless, in military strength, hy 
the king of liurut (Behar), who kept on loot four 
armies, each of 700,000 men ; and by the kijlg of 
Rahmiy who could take the field at the head of 50,000 
elephants. These calculations aie evidently exaggerated. 
The apparently hyperbolical praises bestowe^l on the fine 
fabrics of India rest on a hett^^r fountlation. Cotton 
stuffs were manufactured there of such exquisitt? delicacy, 
tl\at a garment made of them could be casHy drawn 
thi^ough a ring of moderate size. 

But among all the curiosities of India, none seized 
more firmly on the Imagination of the Arabians than 
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famous Kardfindaii, or unicorn, which has but one 
,y^rn oil his forehead, and thereon a round spot with the 
representation of a niaii.*^ This wondrous animal is de¬ 
scribed by thorn as less tlian the elephant, and resem- 
blin" the buffalo from the neck downwards. His 
hOofj'^ says Wahab, “is not cloven, and from his hoof 
to his shoulder he is all of a piece. His flesh is not for¬ 
bidden, and we have eaten of it: on the hon'?! are seen 
the figures of men, peacocks, fishes, and other reseinbiances. 
The Chinese adorn their girdles with those figures ; so that 
some of those girdles are worth two or three thousand 
pieces of gold in China, or even more, the price augment¬ 
ing with the beauty of the figure.*' Such is the appa¬ 
rently veracious account given of an animal which has 
never yet been seen hy an intelligent European, but the 
existence of whieli is still said to be affirmed in India. 

TJie descriptions which are transmitted to us by the 
(Arabian geographers of the states of central’ As^a are 
still in many respects the most complete accounts which 
wc possess of those interesting countrit‘s. Mnwarelnahr, 
or the country of the great waters, was the most northern 
province subdued by the successors of Mahomet. It 
comprised the countries which arc watered by the Sihon 
and Gihoiij or Oxus and Jaxartes, and is describetl by all 
the writers of the East as an earthly jiaradise ; surpas¬ 
sing every other country on earth in beauty and fertility, 
in the density of its pojmlation, and the salubrity of its 
climate. You may travel in Al Sogdf says Ibn 
Haukal, and find the country presenting for eight days 
together the appearance o+’ one delicious gar<leii: on all 
sides are villages, rich fields of corn, orchards loaded 
with fruit; meadows and clear streams; with canals 
and reservoirs, which complete tlie picture of industry 
and happiness.** That**country, acording to the same 
writer, is ks remarkable for the hospitality of its inhabit¬ 
ants as fdt its natural attractions. In every town, and 
even in every little village, wer** inns and caravansaries^ 
provided with all that is necesssary for the accommoda¬ 
tion of travellers. 
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The Arabians very soon extended their conquests to 
the Caucasus; and although aY iirst they mingled a large 
share of fable with their accounts of that regioUj where 
nature seems to rear such formidable obstacles to the 
progress of man, yet they soon learned to carry on a 
very extensive commerce with the nations to the west 
and north of the Caspian Sea. Caswini says that the 
Caucasian isthmus contained 800 districts, in each of 
whiclf the inhabitants sjiokc a different language. The 
country of the Alans he describes as extensive and sin¬ 
gularly fertile : it was covered with gardens and villages : 
ligs, dates, and chestnuts grew there in incredible profu¬ 
sion, and were traTisported to all parts of the world. 
The Alans were not governed by a national chief or 
king; but every little tribe had its own ruler. 

Abuzeid, who travelled into China in the ninth century, 
seems to have believed that the Caspian Sea was united 
on tl\^ OTX* side with the Northern Ocean, and on the 
other with the Mediterranean ; butCasw'ini knew that it 
was an inland sea, supplied as he says, by great rivers 
which never decrease. lie reports at the same time the 
common opinion, that it has a subterranean communi¬ 
cation with the Black Sea. The A tel or Volga,'' says 
Yacout, comes from the extremities of tin; North: it 
crosses Bulgaria, Russia, Kbazaria, ami flows into the 
sea of MerghaiV ?»Ierchants ascend it as far as Wa'ittou 
(the White Scii), whence they bring hack the skins of 
martens and ermines ami other valuable furs.” 

The country round the Volga was called by the Ara¬ 
bians Khazaiia, from the Khazars who dwelt in tlxe great 
plains to the north of the Caucasus ami Cas{)ian Sea, and 
who had reached the height of their power in the ninth 
century. Although a formidable nation they had not 
emerged from the rude sirnpliqjity of the nomadic state. 
'J'hcy dwelt in tents covered w'ith felt, like <he Tataric 
hordes wdio inhabit at the present day tlic southern 
provinces of Russia. ^The house in which their king 
resided was, according to Bacui, the only stone edifice 
in the country. 


»f !• 
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To the east of> the Khazars dwelt the Ghuz orUzes,' 
and beyond these again wfere a .people called Alodcosh, 
who are described as having broad hices, small eyes, 
and bushy hair. To the north of the Khazars were 
the Bnlyartty or Bulgarians. This people inhabited the 
country between the Don and Volga, wliere the.s‘e rivers 
approach to within a little clistance of one another; 
their capital, called Bulgar, was on tlie Leli bank of the 
Volga: its ruins, consisting of towers, inosquet’. and 
other mojuiments, aie still visible at a little distance 
from the inodevn Simbirsk, The country of the Bul¬ 
garians,^' says Caswini, extends very far towards the 
north ; the winter’s day is but five hours long: some say 
that it is not long enougli to admit of the four regular 
pra)ers, iiinl the ceremonies which attend them.” Yacout 
describes the city of ]iulgar as built of hr, the external 
walls alone being of oak : it was a journey of two months 
from C'onstaiitiiiople. The country was excesrively cold, 
and covered with snow during the whole winter. Tusks, 
like those of the elephant’s, were found in the ground, 
and w'cre as white as ivory, ''riuis it .'ii)pL‘ais that the 
fossil ivory of Siberia was an article of trade many cen¬ 
turies ago. 

The Hqssiaiis are described by the Arabian geogra¬ 
phers as an abominably lilthy people : they bathed them¬ 
selves every morning in the dirtiest water they could 
find, '^fhey were addicted to drunkenness: spent whole 
days and nights in carousing and drinking wine; and 
not unfrcqnciitly died with the cups in their hands, from 
excess ami intoxication. They always burned their dead; 
and at the funeral of a man of rank one of his favourite 
women was sacrificed on liis tomb. The Arabians had 
some knowledge of the northern kingdoms of Europe: 
they speak of England (f^ntharcai), Ireland, Denmark, 
and other .countries of the North, in brief but correct 
terms ; bi*t they appear to have had a more intimate 
ac^ilSSintance witli the Sclavoniaiwiations. 'I’hcy describe 

country of the Sclavonians as rich and populous, filled 
tiitith numerous and commercial towns. It is remark- 
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able, also, that the Arabian gcographars mention the 
Bohemians aiicI llungaiians by* tlieir proper appellations^ 
Czech‘S and Mudyfjar,s, From these circumstances it 
may be conjectured, that the Sclavonians maintained 
some commercial correspondence with the Arabians in 
the east'of Europe, and bartered with them the produc¬ 
tions of the North. 

There is no doubt that Arabians frequented in great 
numbets the cities of ihilgar and Atel, or Aslrachan; 
their o\(^i aecounth tend to confirm the proofs aflbrded 
by the ancient monuments of those cities. There is 
reason to believe also that tlieir commerce extended 
across liiissia to the Baltic, and to Scandinavia; they 
exchanged the lich productions of the East for the fish 
and peltry of the Noitli. Arabian coins are found in 
many parts of Russia, along the V^dga, and northwards 
oven as far as the AV^hite Sea; but in no part of Europe 
have they bfcii met with in such abundance as in Prussia, 
Pomerania, and the other eouiitiies near the Bidtic. And 
what is more remarkable, all tlie Arahiaii coins found in 
the Noithare of a date anterior to 1010, and belong to 
♦he califs of Bagdad, to Irak, or Khorasan, or to the 
countiie« of Balkh, Bokhara, S«imarcand, or some other 
of the rich commercial countries of Inner Asia. Not d 
single coin has been found near the Baltic belonging to 
Palestine, Egypt, Barbary, or any other country from 
which the crusadeis might have brought them.^ It is, 
therefore, highly probable that the nations of the north 
of Europe carried on, during the middle ages, a consi¬ 
derable commerce with the Arabs in the East, through 
the agency of the Sclavonians. 

The successors of Mahomet soon extended their domi¬ 
nion over Afiiea : they over-raii that continent as far as 
Sofala, on the south-eastern coas^, and to the Niger in 
the interior. Along the western shore their knowledge 
extended not far beyond Cape Boyador. The rich 
country of the interior attracted a multitude of settlers: 
perhaps, from the remotc\icss of its situation, cut oft’ as 

Itasinu'^scn. Journ. Abiat. >i. 
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it is from an easy access by the surrounding deserts, it 
^eemed to offer a secure re'trejit to all who had any thing 
to fear from political convulsions; and it probably re¬ 
ceived all those who fled from the intestine divisions of 
the Chalifate. (’ertain it is^ however, that before the 
elevcntli century sevei-al kingdoms w'crc erected on the 
banks of the Niger, in which Mahometans formed a 
numerous and the ruling part of the popab''tion. The 
greatest of all these kingdoms was that of Ixliai/r^ situ¬ 
ated on the eastern part of tlie Niger, or, as the Arabians 
call it, the Nile of the negroes. The king was absolute 
over his own subjects, though he acknowledged the su¬ 
premacy of the Ahasside calif. 

I'he magnificence of this ‘sovereign’s court, the num¬ 
ber of tame elepliants, and camelopards, wdiich formed 
part of his train, and the masses of native gold which 
ailorned his throne, arc all mentioned by the Arabian 
writers in terms of admiration. lint thic splendour 
seems to have belonged wholly to the prince; and the 
Arabian population, the mass of the people, were still 
clad in the skins of beasts, and possessed neither in¬ 
dustry nor civilisation. To the king of Ghana belonged 
also Wungaray or the land of gold. To the west of 
Ghana was situated the kingdom of TocruVy in wdiich 
was a city of the same name, together with those of 
Sala and Berism, ' The Nile of the Negroes flowed also 
through Tocrur, and at a distance of sixteen days* 
journey from Sala fell into tlu* sea. At some distance 
from the shore w'as the island of UJil, from which the 
stages of Nigritia were supplied with salt. The king¬ 
dom of Tocrur, which appears to have been situated 
near the gulf of Benin, though enriched by an active 
commerce, was yet considered inferior to that of Ghana. 
The kingdom of Timhuctoo is of comparatively recent 
origin. ® 

To the south of these kingdoms lay the extensive 
country called Bamlam, the savage inhabitants of which 
were hunted by the nations on the Niger, and sold to 
the slave mcrcliants of Barhary and Egypt. The same 
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practice still continues: slaves arc a staple merchandise 
of central Africa; and tlie defenceless negroes are pur¬ 
sued as unrelentingly at present as in the days of He¬ 
rodotus. Beyond J^amlam the Arabians had no know¬ 
ledge of any inhabited countries; and influenced by the 
usual pride of science, they doubted, in consequence, 
whether any existed. They were acquainted, however, 
with the kingdoms of 7Aighnr(i, Kanrtn, and Kuku, 
which*arc ])robably comprised in the lionion of modem 
travellers. The king of Kuku kept a splendid court, 
and maintained a numerous, well-appointed army; tlie 
merchants and nobility wore superb dresses, with orna¬ 
ments of gold ; but the lower orders were as poor and 
ill clad as in the other negro states. 

The Arabians had hut a limited accjuaintaricc with 
Nubia and Abyssinia, in wliicli the Christian religion 
firmly resisted the doctrines of IMahomet ; the necessities 
of tra^e, hswever, induced the merchants of both rt‘gions. 
to acquiesce in respecting a neutral frontier, aiul they 
met accordingly, near the cataracts of Syene, for the 
purpose of exchanging their coinmoilities. 

Eastern Africa, from Egypt to Cape Corientes, was 
frequented by the Arabians in the tenth century: they 
soon established, in that quarter, their (aitli.and their 
dominion. The Tiames which they gave to the nations 
of that country are retained at the* present day. The 
cities of IVIelimla, Moniba/a, and Sofaia, were already 
flourishing in the twelfth century. The country in 
which these cities were situated was called Znntjuebar, 
or the country of the Zingpfi. The Arabian geographers 
also placed in the peninsula of India a people called 
Zingpfi, who were distinguished from the Hindoos by 
tlie darkness of their complexion. Thus the Zinges of 
the Arabians correspond ivith ^he /Ethiopians of the 
Greeks, as well as with the Sanchas, or 'I'roglodytcs, of 
the Hindoo geographers. Like those lattcr’*also, the 
Arabians believed that the continents of Africa and 

m 

Asia were united in the Southern Ocean. Maclagascar, 
there is reason to believe, was known and even colonised 
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V>y the Arabians in an early age. To the south of Zan- 
guebar was tlic country called Wac-war, which seems to 
be the Makooii country of modern maps. 

In the West the knowledge of the Arabian geo¬ 
graphers was, perliapSj as extensive, if not so correct, as 
those of the Romans. The Fortunate Islands were 
known to them hy the name of Chaledat, or the Per- 
petaul Ifslands. On these islands were said to be colos¬ 
sal statues, pointing towards the 'West, so as to ifnlicate 
to mariners the danger or impossibility of continuing 
tlie voyage in that direction. 'J"he erection of these 
«tatues was attributed to Dhoalkara’iu, or the Two^ 
horned j as Alexander the Oreat is called in the Fast. 
He is .ado])ted by Oriental writers, as Hercules, Racchus, 
and Seso'^tris were adopted by thetirreeks, as the founder 
of c\ery monument, the origin of which ivS not histori¬ 
cally known. TJie Atlantic, or the Sea of DarknesSy 
^as tile ocean is generally called by them, was bi^t little 
known to the Arabians. Much fable is mixed with all 
tliat they relate concerning it. The island of Mu&tak~ 
kin, -filled with serpents, recalls to mind the Ophinsa of 
the Carthaginians; and perhai)s it owed its existence to 
an ancient tradition, like the Cinnnerian darkness of the 
ocean. T.hc inhabitants of the isle of Kulkan had the 
heads of marine monsters. Ijtka abounded with odori¬ 
ferous woods, 'riie Arabians, in omitting to state dis¬ 
tances, have left an o])en field for conjectures; and there 
have not iTeen wanting some who maintain, that by 
tliose lairds of monsters and of perfumes we ouglit to 
understand" the continent of America, or at least the 
islands of the West Indies. 

There very little reason, however, to believe that 
the Arabians were accustomed to make (iistant voyages 
on the oo^fiin or Sea oj^ Darkness. The only evidence 
that thqj^^ver attempted such a navigation is found in 
the remai^kkblc story of the Almagrnrim related in nearly 
the same words by Ibn el Vardi and hldrisi. The former 
of these writers, after descriting Lisbon, adds, that 
eight persons from that city, curious to know what was 
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beyond the sea^ equipped a vessel with all necessary 
provisions lor a long voyage,* and swore not to return 
till they had found the end of the sea an<l the land at 
the west. They advancetl eleven day^^in the open sea, 
and then twelve <lays more in a sea of unfathomable 
depth ^\^th*iminense weaves. The winds carried them 
to the south, and they at last arrived at an island to 
which they gave the name of Gannitiy or the island of 
sheep ;*but the flesh of the sheep which they found there 
was too Litter to he eaten. I'hey took water, however, 
and continning their voyage towarils the south, on the 
tw'elfth day discovered an inhabited island. The men 
were large and red. At the end of three days an Arabian 
interpreter came to them in order to learn tlic purpose 
of their voyage. The king being made acquainted with 
their intentions, told them that he had sent persons to 
explore the ocean, who, having sailc<l westward for a 
month;^were surprised with a thick darkness and forced 
to return. 'J'he adventurers from Lis1)on, hearing that 
tliey were a month^s sail from home, hastened to return ; 
and in memory of that event a quaiter of the city re¬ 
ceived the name of Ahuagrurim, the Wandererny a name 
which it retained in the time of Ihn el V^ardi, wlio died 
in l.‘j,58. This attem])t to reach the end of .the ocean 
was made in 1147^ and was probably not the only en¬ 
terprise of the kind : in l:2t)l a similar attempt was 
made by tw^o Genoese, of whose fate or success, however, 
no account remains. 

Some have siipjioscd, and De Guignes among the rest, 
tliat the red men mentioned in this accotmt must have 
been Americans; hut it is much more likely that they 
were Normans, who are not unfrequenlly called red men 
in the East. As there was an Arabian interpreter on 
tlie island, and the distance froyi Lisbon was known, 
the coast of Africa w'as probably not far ofF'5 and in 
fine, the Almagrurim seem not to have saileefe beyond 
the Canary islands. 
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JHN BATUTA SFTS OUT ON THE PILOKIMAGR.-ASCENDS THE NILE. 

RKTITH NS TO GAZA. -THE BATHS OF TDJEHIA*'. -THE ^fOsQUE 

or THE FOOT. - MIHAOLES AT MFMHD AM. - ‘-HIIIAZ. - 

HAGDAIX - MEfTA. — VISITS YEMEN- ANI> ABYSSlJf\. — 

THE BI KBFRS. -TIIF ZUNUJ.- ZAl'AU. — THE FKANKlNUENoE 

THEE. - OHMUZ. - EARS. - SFCOND Pll.GRlAIACE. — GOES 

TJIROUGU UPPER IGYVT TO CAIRO- JERUSALEM - ANATOLIA. 

THE TUllKOAt\NS. --SOCIK’J’Y CALLEO THE BROTHERHOOD.— 

IKZERIIM. - r\LL OF .EUOLITES. - SHOWERS OF FISHES.— 

THE. OTTOMAN PKINCFS. - lUN BATUTA GOES TO CRIAI. - 

DESERT OF kIPJAK. — TATAR CAMP. — CITY OF BULGAR.— 
SJIOnTNE:sS of the nights.-SIBERIAN TRAVELLING. -SIN¬ 
GULAR MODE OF TRAFFIC. - THE RUSSIANS. - IBN BATUTA 

ACCOMPANIES A GREEK PRINCESS TO CONST VNTINOPLE.-THE 

.PHOCEISSION.—HIS RECEPTION.-ACCOUNT OF THA^T CITIT.-lUf- 

TORICAL DIFFICULTIES. - GREEK CUSTOMS IMITATED BY THE 

TURKS.-PIOUS WISH OF EL HARAWI. 

Althouoii, as has been already observed, the greater 
part of the geographical works transmitted to us by the 
Arabians, are (piite divested of the interest of a personal 
narrative, yet a few volumes of Arabian travels have 
been preserved, which are worthy objects of curious 
attention, if it were merely for the strong contrast they 
exhibit between the Oriental and European inodes of 
thinking and viewing the same object. Among these 
die travels of the Sheikh Ibn Batuta hold a foremost 
rank: they embrace all the countries which may be 
considered as peculiarly belonging to Arabian geography; 
they adduce some very singular instances of the wide 
dhS\ision«f the Arabs ^hrough the East, and are strongly 
marl^l vith all the national characteristics. Ibn Batuta 
m^/Ke fairly numbered among the most remarkable 
^^t^Uers of any age or country. The only account of 
Ilia manifold peregrinations which is known to exist is 
unfolrtuiiately but an extract from an epitome; and by 
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this twofold abridgment it is but just to suppose that 
the original has lost not a little of its interest. Plasty 
and superficial notices of the most important places, dry 
catalogues of names, and the enumeration of the tombs 
of saints, occupy too large a portion ol^the volume ; but 
yet theslj travels arc interesting and important, whether 
considered critically or in a general view. I'liey belong 
to the fonrteeiith century, and are consequently posterior 
in ord«r of time to the narratives of several important 
traveller^ from the West, whose writings must occupy 
our attention further on; hut yet, from the Oriental pe¬ 
culiarity which pervades them, they will be found to 
anticipate but seldom the observations of Kuropean tra¬ 
vellers, while they form an excellent supplement to an 
outline of the Arabian geography. 

The theologian Abu Abd Mohammed Ibn Abd Allah 
El Lawati, known by the surname of Ibii Batuta, left 
his native city, Tangiers, for the purpose of performing ^ 
the pilgrimage, in the 7i^5th year of the Hegira. (A. I). 
IJ^t—5.) As he set forth with pious intentions, he 
seems to have Been particularly anxious, wherever he 
arrived, to seek out all the saints, whether among the 
li\irig or the dead. One of the greatest saints in Alex¬ 
andria^ when he arrived there, w^as the learned and pious 
Imam, Borhan Oddin El Aaraj, a man wdio had the 
power of working miracles. When Ibn. Batuta paid 
him a visit one day, the Imam said to him, I perceive 
you are fond of visiting distant countries; to this the 
other icplicd in the affirmative, although he had no 
intention at that time of travelling into distant countries. 
The Imam then said, “You must visit my brother Farid 
Oddin in India, and my brother llokn Oddin Ibn Za- 
karya in Sindia, and also my brother Borhan Oddin in 
China, and when you see them, present my compliments 
to them.” Our pilgrim was astonished at this ffiscourse, 
and deteimined with himself to visit those countries; 
nor did he give up his jiurpose till he had met all the 
tlmee persons mentionetf, and presented the Imam's 
oompliinents to them. 
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Ibn Batuta, aft^r travelling for some time ^^rengh 
the cjltics* of the Delta, a( length arrived at Cairo. In 
alludipg to tlie Nilc% he makes a short digression, which 
displays Ms geographical knowledge. ‘‘ The Nile,^' he 
says, which runs through this country, excels, by 
mu(di, all other rivers in the sweetness of its tfaste, the 
length of its course, and the extent of the benefits it 
confers. It is one of the five great rivers of the world, 
which are the Nile itself, the Euphrates, the i 1^21 is, the 
Sihun, and the Jaihim, or Gihon. Fiveotheis rivcis also 
may be compared with these, namely, the river of Sindia 
(the Indus), which is called the Penj-ab, or five waters; 

river of India, which is called the Gung (or Ganges), 
to which the Indians perform their pilgrimages, and 
into which they throw' the ashes of their dead when 
burnt: they say it descends from Paradise; also the 
river Jun (or Jumna), the river Atliil (Volga), in the 
, d^rts of Kipjack, and the- river Saro in Taitary, upon 
tie bank of wldch is the city of Khan Balikh (Pekin,) 
and which flows from diat place to £1 Kaiisa, and 
tlicnce to the city of Zaitun in China.' The com sc of 
the Nile, moreover, is from south to north, contrary to 
that of ^1 other rivent. 

From Cairo Jbu Batuta proceeded through Kgypt to 
the borders of" Nubi<i; but the disturbances that existed 
in thtit country prevented bis continuing his jouiney 
towards the souths so h® returned! down the Nile, and 
went on to Gaza, where he found the graves of Abiahain, 
Ipaae, and Jacobyof tlieir wives. Every learned 
ma^ he met with Considered it a" fact, that those pa- 
trifirch^ and their wives lay buried there ; nor does any 
one," saya,j>ur traveller, ** think of contradicting ac¬ 
counts so generelfy received from the ancients, but the 
hbre^cs." From Tyre, which he found a wonderfully 
surro^nd^d on three sides by water, he 
ha^ii^bdfto Tiberias, which he particularly wished to 
he found there nothing but the warm springs 
mitMruins pf gmt extent. * 

The haihs of Tiberias, which were perhaps the objects 
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of his curiosity, are described ftt R,rcalcr length by El 
Harawi:—'J’he baths of Tiheriasj'' says this writer^ 
which are accounted among tlie wondeis of tlic worlds 
;»ie not tho«e situated near the gates of Tibeiifts and upon 
the side of the lake, for many such as those arc to be 
seen eli^nvhcre; but the wonderful baths are in a valley 
to the east of the city called El Hosainiya. 7'’hc struc- 
!\irc in wliirh they are embraced is evidently of gi*eat 
and is said to have l)een huilt by Solomon. 
It consists of a pile of building, fjoin th (3 front of w^hich 
issues water. The water came formerly from twelve 
places, each of which was appropriated to the cure of 
t,cnie disease ; so that when any one tlms afflicted wash¬ 
ed himself, he vjii^ cured by divine permission. This 
'vaU'r is excessively hot, and is very pure and sweet, 
both to the taste and smell. The foimtains run into a 
l.'ugo and handsome reservoir, in wliich the people bathe. 
The af^vant*iges of those baths arc eviflent, nor have we * 
elsewhere seen any thing like ibcni, except the Thormcp, 

A Inch a' c; in the^neiglibourhcod of Constantinople.^'' 

Otir tiaveller next proceeded through the fortresses of 
ihcFidawia or Ismailiah, who are more commonly knowa 
by the name of the Assassins ; then to Mount Eibanus, 

• he most fruitful mounbxin iji the ■world, abonialmg with 
various fruits, with springs of wat'n* and leafy sliades, 
/tn 1 cfAcred with the cells of b.cvmits retired from the 
d'lfrid; trom this place he ivent by llaalbeck to Damascus, 
hut unfortunately his cpitomater lias refused us a circum- 
tiuitial account of those remarkable cities. The auec- 
of saints, however, and of holy relics, are carefully 
]»icsei-ved. Among these the following is singular : 

' Oulhifle of Damascus,'* ways Ibn Batuta, “^oii the way 
‘^f the pilgrimg^ge, is the Jlfosqicr of the Footy ivhich is 
held in great estimation, and in •which is pr^erved a 
•'tone, having upon it the print of the foot of IVlo&es. In 
tins moscjue they offer up prayers in times of *difstress. 

I myself was present at l^iis mosque in the year 74*6 
(A. D. l434.'>), when the people were assembled for the 
liurpose of prayer against the plague, -which ceased on 
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that very day. The number that died daily in Damas¬ 
cus had been two thousand; but* the whole daily num¬ 
ber when I was present amounted to tw’enty-four thou¬ 
sand. After prayersj however^ the plague entirely 
ceased.” The mortality here mentioned is, perhaps^ less 
credible tlian the miracle. But the stone beaming the 
impression of a foot merits some consideration. IMonu- 
raents of this kind are generally supposed to be remains 
of Buddhai'sm^ yet it is possible^ although tlicy seem 
at present to belong properly to that religion, that tiicy 
may have claims to a much higher antiquity. The 
mark of a foot, seen by Herodotus near the river Tyras, 
was ascribed to Hercules. A similar impression in 
Ceylon, or among the Burmese, would be called the 
foot of Buddha : in Damascus it was thought to be the 
foot of Moses. The great distance between the coun¬ 
tries in which this singular sort of monument has been 
•found, and its existence at Damascus, tend equally to 
prove its great antiquit). It is remarkable that those 
druidical monuments, as they are commonly thought to 
be, which are called Cairns, are to be found in Judea, 
and at no great distance from Jerusalem, 

From Damascus, Ibn Batuta set out on his pilgrim¬ 
age to the* tomb of the prophet at Medina. On his way 
he passed through the town of Meshed Ali; a i)lace 
rendered opulent by the offerings of pilgrims. In tliis 
resort of enthusiasts miracles were common. On the 
17th of the montli Rajah,” says our traveller, cripples 
came from the countries of Fars, Room, Khorasan, and 
Irak, and assembled in parties of from twenty to thirty 
in number. They are placed over the grave of Ali soon 
after sunset. People then, some praying, some reciting 
the Koran, and others prostrating themselves, wait ex¬ 
pecting |heir recovery^ and rising when about night, 
they all get up sound and well. This is a matter well 
known B^ong them: 1 heard it from creditable persons.” 
This miracle is called in th^ East the night of re- 
vivfljli ” 

, Our traveller appears to have, for this time, abandoned 
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his intention of visiting Medina. He went to Basra or 
Bassorali, and then made the tour of Irak ; in which 
country he was treated "with honour^ receiving from the 
]'rincc a present of money to defray liis travelling ex- 
[)cnses for himself and liis companions. The restlesss 
Musulnlan, having finished the districts belonging to 
the king of Irak on the tenth day,'* entered those of Is¬ 
pahan. Respecting this city or Shiraz, which he next 
arriveef at, he states no particulars. He avows, indeed, 
that his sole object in visiting the latter was to sec the 
sheikh Magd Oddin—the paragon of saints and worker 
of miracles. In Shiraz, also, w^as the tomb of the Imam 
Abu Abd Allah, respecting whom our author remarks, that 
he was the person who made known the way from India 
to the mountain of Serendib, and who wandered about 
the mountains in the island of (’eylon. By this we are 
perhaps to understand that it was he who first brought 
that pygriifiagc into vogue among the Mahometans. • 
IVnule the Imam tvandcred through the mountains of 
Ceylon, in comp«any W’ith about thirty faquirs, his com¬ 
panions, suffering excce<lingly from hunger, ventured, 
contrary to his advice, to kill anti cat an elephant. When 
they had all gone to sleep, the elephants came in a body, 
and smelling one of them, put him to death ; then they 
came to the sheikh, but, having smelled him, they did 
him no injury. One of them, however, took him np 
with his trunk, and carried him to some houses, where 
he layed him down gently, and then marched off. This 
affair procured the sheikh great honour among the peo¬ 
ple of Ceylon. Ibn Batuta w'enfc next to Bagdad, whicli, 
notwithstanding all the injuries it had lately sustained, 
was still a city of the first importance. From that jilace 
he paid a visit to Tebriz, travelled among the Curds, and 
immediately afterwards set out frir Medina an^ Mecca, 
where he remained three years. 

From Mecca our unwearied traveller set out ^ith the 
merchants who were going to Yemen: here he visited 
all the chief cities, and then crossed from Aden to Zaila, 
a port of Abyssinia. This,** he says, is a city of the 
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Berbers, a people of Soudan, of the Shafia sect: their 
country is a desert of two months* extent. The lirst 
part is called ZailUy the \iKstMakdashu** This is the Ma- 
gadocta of the Portujpicse. The food of the people was 
earners flesh and fish : the stench of the country was in- 
supY>ortahle, IV jin the smell of the fish and the ^ulood of 
the camels slaughtered in the streets. At IVIakdashu oi 
Magadocia, fifteen days* sail from Zaila, uic luxuries of 
the table appear to have been in abundance ; ftd oui 
author speaks in complacent terms of the Klkushan, ;'r 
fricassee, the plantains boiletl in new milk, the preserved 
lemon, pepper-pods, and green ginger: these delicacies 
woie not touched till the unvefiiied cravings of hunger 
were subdued, and moderated by a meal of rice. “ d’he 
people of jMdvdashn,’* lie observe.s, ‘^are very corpulent: 
they are enornioiis caters ; one of them eating as much 
as a congregation ought to do.** 

• Kjoin M ikdashu he proceedeil by sea to the ^umry 
of th? Zf(>'rj (the Zinges or inhahitants of Zanguebar), 
thence to the island of Mnmbasn or i\Ioinb3s, and le- 
tijrjijns: to Kuhci: on tlie coast of the Zmiuj, he sailed 
trom that ])lace to Zafar, “ the farthest city of Yemen, 
and sitiiate'l on the shore of tlic Indian soa :** he found 
it to be a 111 thy though o much fiequented place, and full 
of ili.’s, on account of the great quantity of fish anti dates 
exposed tli ae for sale. The people fctl their cattic and 
flocks also with fish, a custom which lie observed no 
wlieicelse. From Zafar horses were exported to India, 
and ivitii a fair ^qjKl the passage W’as made in a month : 
in the present day it •would hardly occupy ten days. 
Half a tlay’s journey beyond Zafar he found the city of 
El Ahkaf, in the neighbourhood of which were ricJi 
gardens, crowned with the luxuriance of Indian vege¬ 
tation ; t^ie bctol-tree*twining rouiul the stem of the 
cocoa-nut. Proceeding along the Arabian coast to^vard^ 
Ammftn or Oman, be first saw the incense-tree at Ilasik: 
•when this tree is scarified, a fli«id like milk runs from it, 
which hardens in a short time, ard is tln'ii called Itj/jd/i, 
or frankincense. The houses here were built of the 
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bones of fibh^ and covered with the sluj'.s of camel,In 
the cities of Oman the flesh* of the domestic as.s \^^»s 
eaten, and sokl in the streets as lawful food. 

From Arabia our traveller crossed to Ilormiiz:, or Or¬ 
muz, a city on the sca-shorc ; but opposite to this,” he 
atkls, ‘lis new//o/Wf/c, an island, the capital of which is 
called Ilarainia.’* Thus it appears that the island called 
Orfjdiut by the ancients received a colony from Orimi 2 
or Arthozeia, and gradually changed its name. Here 
Ibn Batnta saw the strangest sight be bad ever beheld : 
this was tlie head of a fish, that might be compared 
to a hill: its eyes were like two doors, so that people 
could go in at one eye and out at the other.” This is a 
moderate statement when compared with that of the 
Greeks under Niearclius ; who, towards the end of their 
voyage up the Persian Gulf, had an opportunity of mea- 
ftUiing a whale that had gone aground near JUf^csatiihria^ 
perlia^s oif the strands at Roliilla point. Those of the 
party who approached near enough to examine the 
monster reptuted it to he fifty cubits long, with a hi('t‘ 
St cubit in tlnckness; beset wdth shcll-hsh, harnack’>:, and 
sca-wceds, ai.tl attended by <lolphins larger than those 
seen in the Mediterranean. From the reports of ancient 
writers it w^ouLd api)car that the whale Vv’as.fcrmorly a 
frequcjit visiter of the Persian Golf. 

Leaving Grmuz, Ihn Jiatuta .‘pent some time in tlie 
Persian province of Fars, and visited the pearl fisljeiies; 
jiassed from Siraf, one of the chief shipping ports of tin* 
Persian Gulf, to Bahrein, where the houses aic oftc'U 
overwhelmed with the sand of the desert; then to Kota if, 
where dates are so abundant as to constitute the chief 
food of the cattle; and shortly after sot out on a second 
pilgrimage to INIecca, where he arrived in the year 73\‘> 
of the Hegira (A. 1). 1332), th^c years after his former 
visit. * 

'J'lie pilgrimage being performed, our tra^llcr again 
set forward, anti directed his way to Judda, intending to 
cross the sea from Vemen to India; but unfavourable 
winds forced him back to a port called Ras Dawair; and 

N 3 
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Vs it appears to liave been of little moment with him in 
what ihrection his journey lay, he joined the company 
of some Bedoween Arabs, and crossing a desert filled 
with ostriches and gazelles, passed into Upper Egypt, 
and so on to Cairo. After resting a few days at Cairo, 
he hastened forwards to Syria, Jerusalem, Tiip(),li, and 
so on by sea to the country of Room, and the district of 
Anatolia. 

Among the 7^urkomans in Anatolia there a].[jc.irs to 
have existetl a form of primitive hospitality wliich enr 
Moorish traveller did not perfectly understand ; for such 
a practice as the following can hardly have arisen in the 
East from voluntary association:—In all the Turkoman 
towns,*^ he relates, there is a Brotherhood ofYontha, one 
of whom in particular is styled, my Brother. No people 
are more courteous to strangers, more readily supply 
them with food and other necessaries, or are more op¬ 
posed to oppressors than they are. The person styled 
tl.r Brother is one about whom individuals of the same oc- 
rupation, or even friendless strangers, collect and con¬ 
stitute him their president. He ihen builds a cell, and 
j)uts into it a horse, saddle, and whatever else may be 
necessary ; he also attends on his comx>anions, and in 
the evening they all meet together, bringing whatever 
tliey may have collected for the use of the cell. Should 
a stranger arrive among them, they cheerfully maintain 
him till he leaves the country. The members of this 
association are styled the Youths, and the president the 
Brother.** Ibn Batuta experienced the kindness of this 
society as soon as he arrived in Anatolia. A man came 
to him, in order to invite him and his companions to a 
feast. Our traveller was astonished that one who looked 
so poor should think of feasting so many ; but was in¬ 
formed, that this man ,was one of the brotherhood, a 
company df two hundred silk merchants, who had a coll 
of theic own; he therefore consented, and witnessed their 
extraordinary* kindness and lilj^erality. Scenes of this 
kind occurred to him frequently among the Turkomans. 
On one occasion, when entering a town, he found himself 
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sutldeoly surrounded by a number of persons^ who seised 
the reins of his horse^ .and caused him great alarm ; but 
some oiie^ who could speak Arabic, coming up, said 
that they w^ere contending as to who should entertain 
him, as they belonged to the Society of Youths. Upon 
tliis 1)^3 felt safe; the young men cast losts ; and Ibn 
liatuta with his party proceeded to the mansion of the 
winners. 

Viaitiiig all the cliicf cities of Anatolia or Asia Minor, 
lie at IciTgtli came to JErzeroum. There the king enquired 
of him one day whether he had ever seen a stone that 
liad fallen from heaven; he answered in the negative. 
vSuch II stone, continued the king, has fallen in the en¬ 
virons of our city; lie then ordered some men to bring 
it in : it was a black, shining, and exceedingly hard sub¬ 
stance, iiot yielding to the hammer, and weighing above 
a talent. This is not the only mention of the fall of 
icrolitcs wJiich occurs in Arabian writers. They tell 
of a ILhowef of stones, which fell in the province of 
Africa Proper, and killed all who were beneath it. They 
also i'clatc that a stone was one day brought to the Calif 
Motaivekkcl, which had fallen from the air in Tabaris- 
tan ; it wci^lied 840 rotl ^: the noise it made in falling 
wue hciti d at a distance of four parasangs in all directions, 
and it buried itself in the ground five cubits deep. 
Many otljcr similar instances are mentioned by them ; 
and the ohservatioiis of modern philosophers leaves no 
room to doubt the correctness of their accounts. But 
Jahedh i elates a meteoric phenomenon of a much more 
extraordinary kind. At A'idhadj, a city between Ispalian 
and Kuzistan, as lie narrates it, there was seen a dense, 
black cloud, so close to the earth that it might be almost 
touched with the head; there issued from it noises like 
the cries of a male camel. The^loud at last broke, and 
there fell from it so terrible a rain, that it seemed as if 
the earth were about to suller from a second deluge. 
After this the cloud thr^w forth frogs and shabbuts (a 
sort of fish) of great size These were eaten by the 

* G2()lbs avoirdupois. 
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people, or laid up in store. It is .in incontestable fact 
that the volcanoes of the Cordilleras throw up iinincnse 
quantities of lish; and although a shower of hsh is not 
very easily exjdained without the agency of a volcano, 
yet nature is so full of woiKlers, tliat even in the present 
enlarged state of knowledge, it would be perhjiltj»s pre¬ 
sumptuous to deny the fact .'dtogether. 

11m Batuta appcjn-s to have vjvitCu aU the principal 
towns and 'rurkish rulers in Anatolia ; aiu’ it !?.» to he 
regretted that he has left us so brief a notice of c'>e of 
the ablest and most successful princes of the Ott<uiian 
family, which in his time wfis rapidly rising into ascend¬ 
ency. 1 Avent/* he says, to the city of Jhiisa, Avhich is 
a large jdace, and governed by Ikhliyar Oddin (Jr.klian 
Beg, son of Othman Juk. "J'his is one of the greatOhl, 
rieijest, and most extensive in rule, and commanding 
the greatest army ol‘ all the Turkoman kitigs: his prac¬ 
tice is to 1)0 constantly visiting Iiis fortresses and districts, 
and to be enquiring into their circumstances. It is said 
tliat he never remains a month in any one placc.^’ 

From (^istemooiij IJatuta crossed tlie IMack Sea to 
Crim. 'i'lic deseit of Kipjak he describes as gieen and 
productive, Imt without tree, mountain, hill, or wood in 
it. It was usually travelled over in a sort of cait called 
tinhUy the jourr.oy heii'g one of six months, (hir traveller 
hired one of these earts to proceed to the city of FI 
Kafa, which holouged to Mohammed TJ^zbek Khaii. The 
khan was at that time encamped with his retinue in a 
place called lihsh Titfj, or Five Mountains, w here IkaLiila 
arrived on the first of the month llainadan. He wan 


struck with the sjiectacle of a moving city ju’csented by 
the cam]) with its mo.s<]ues and cooking-houses, the smoke 
from which trained beliiiid as tliey moA^ed along. The 
sidtan received him gra^'iously, and sent him a ahee]), 
ahorse, and aleatliem bag of koomis, or mares’ milk, 
the favoui'itc Tatar beverage. 

Batuta had heard of the city of Bulgar, and had con¬ 
ceived a strong rlesire to see it, in order that he miglit 
have an opportunity of ohserAing hoAv far the re])orted 
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severity of its climate, and the inequality of its nights 
and days, were truth ©r fiction. It was aituated at a 
distance of ten rlays* journey from the Tatar camp. He 
set out with a guide appointed by the sultan, and found 
on his arrival that the accounts of former travellers wcic 
perfecliy correct. It was sunnner-tinie when lie visited 
Bulgny; and the niglits were then so short, tliat hefoi't' 
he had finished tiic prayer of sunset, the time of even¬ 
ing pfaj^cr came on, whicli he hastily lan over ; he then 
said the prayer of midnight, and that called J51 M'itr; 
but before he had endi‘il he was ovx'itahen by the dawn. 
In Ihdgar,*" says Ilaiuha, ‘‘ \ vras told of tlielaudof 
darkness, and certainly had a gieat desii e to go io it fjoni 
tiiat place. The distance was a journey of feuy d;!y«. 
I wa>, diveited, therefore, from the unilertakiiig, hotli on 
account of its gieat danger and the little ^ oad to he 
derived from it. I was told that thoie was no travelling 
thither ex^ept upon little sledges, winch me diawn I 
large dogs; an.d that dmitig the whole of the join rev 
the roads arc cfivoied with ice, upon vdiich neither the 
feet of man nor the Iioofs of beasts can take any hold. 
These <logs, however, have nails by w liich ihcii feet take 
firm hold on the icc. No one enters these pints ocept 
powerful merchants, each of v.diom h.as, perUi])s, a liini- 
dred such sledges as these, wdiich tliey load with provi¬ 
sions, chinks, and wood; for neither tiecs, stones, nor 
houses aie met with tliere. Hie guide in this c ountry 
is the dog, w'ho has gone the*journey several times, tl.c. 
price of whicli will amount to about a thousand dinars. 
The sledge is harnessed to his ncek, and with him three 
other dogs arc joined, he, howxvcr, being the leader. 
The others then follow^ him w'ilh the sledge, and when 
he stops they stop. The master never strikes or repri¬ 
mands this deg ; and when he |4oceocls to talje his meals 
the dogs arc fed tiist; for if this wxre not done tiiey 
v.'ould become enraged, and perhaps run away, and leave 
their master to perish. • When the travellers have com¬ 
pleted their forty days or stages through this desert, they 
arrive at the land of darkpess, and eacli man leaving 
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wliat he has brought with hiin^ goes back to his appointed 
station. On the morrow 'they return to look for their 
goods, and find, instead of them, sable, ermine, and the 
fur of tlie sinjiib. If, then, the merchant likes what he 
finds, he takes it away; if not, he leaves it, and more is 
added to it. Upon some occasions, however, tliese^people 
will take hack their own goods, and leave those of the 
merchants. In this vray is their buying and s* Ih'ng car¬ 
rier! on; for the merchants know not wdiether it i?^ ."ith 
mankind or demons that they have to do, not a soul be¬ 
ing seen during the transaction. It is one of the proper¬ 
ties of these furs that no vermin ever enters them.” 

He returned from this tour to the camp of tlie sultan, 
wliom he accompanied to Astrachan, situated on the 
AthUj or Volga, one of the greatest rivers of the tvorld. 
Here the sultan always resided during the very cold 
weather ; and when the Volga and adjoining rivers were 
frozen over, the 'I’atars spread some thou sand* bundles of 
hay upon the ice, and on this they travelled. 

it ap])ears that one of the wives of die Tatar khan 
■was a daughter of the emperor of Constantinople: this 
piiiicess obtained leave to pay a visit to her father, and 
our author also was permitted to accompany her. The 
fpieen, who is here named liailun, was attended in her 
journey by five thousand of the khan's aiiny, about five 
hundred of whom w’cre cavalry. “ At the distance of 
one day from Kl Sarai,” says our author, are the 
mountains of the Russians, w'ho are Christians, with red 
hair and blue eyes, an ugly and perfidious ])cople. They 
have mines of silver; and from their country are the 
fiau'iim or pieces of silver bullion brought, each piece 
weighing five ounces.” 

MTien the cavalcade reached the fortress of ]Mahtiili, 
on the frojiticrs of the /'inpire, (wdiich still exlendeil, as 
it appears, a distance of tw’o-aiid-twenty days’ joiirnc) 
to the liorth,) the emperor, attended by the ladies of his 
court; let out with a large arm^ to meet the princess. 
She had brought with her a mosque, which she set up at 
every stage during the forme* part of her journey ; but 
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she left it behind at Mahtuli^ the office of nucezzini 
ceased, she drank wine, and 'ate swine's flesh; in sliort, 
she returned to Christianity, as soon as she entered her 
father's territories. She carefully enjoined, however, 
tlie officers who came out to meet her, to pay every at- 
tentio.i to our learned tlieologiaii. 

Wiien the princess approached Constantinople, the 
greatest part of its inhabitants, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren^ came out, attired in their finest clothes, cither 
walkinfj or riding, beating drums and shouting as they 
proceeded. When the parties mixed the pressure was 
so great, that it was at the peril of his life, our traveller 
declares, that he caught a glimse of the meeting of the 
princess and her relations. They entered Constantinople 
about sunset, and the hells were then ringing at such .a 
rate, that the very horizon shook with the noise." 

Soon after the arrival of the princess at Coiistanfi- 
nople, Ibfi Batuta, who appears to have already excited 
som^ interest as a remarkable traveller, was introduce*! 
at court: but his relation, whicli, though probably cor¬ 
rect, yet presents some historic difficulties, shall be given 
in his own words. On the fourth day after our ar¬ 
rival,” lie says, I was introduced to the sultan Takfur, 
son of George king of Constanti-ijple ^i'is fathci, 
George, was still living, but had retired from the world, 
become a monk, and given up the kingdom to his son, 
^V’hen I arrived at the fifth gate of the palace, whicli 
was guarded by soldiers, I was searched, lest I should 
carry any weapon with me; which is submitted to by 
every citizen as well as strairger, avIio wishes to bt* 
introduced to the king. The same is observed by the 
emperors of India. I was introduced, therefore, and did 
homage. The emperor was sitting upon his throne, 
with ids queen and daughter, oijr mistress; her hrotliers 
were seated beneath the throne. I was kindly received, 
and asked as to my circumstances and arrival; also 
about Jerusalem, the Temple of tlie Resurrection, the 
cradle of Jesus, Bethlehem, and the city of Abraham 
^or Hebron), then of Damascus, Egypt, Irak, and tho 
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country of Room ; to all of which F gave .suitable vo- 
plieg. i\ Jew was our Interpreter. The king was 
much snrjjrif^'otl at my tale [[relating to the extent of hi.s 
travels peihaps^, and said to his sons, ^ Let this man be 
treated honourably, and give him a letter of safe con- 
<luct.^ He then put a drc.ss of honour on imt, and 
oidered a saddled horse to be given me, "M'th one of his 
oAvn umbrellas, which \vith them is a nnirk . iwotec- 
tioii. 1 then requested that he would appoint sonrt* 'ue 
to ride with me through the ditierent <]uartcrs of the 
city, that I might sec them. He made the appointment 
accordingly, and I rode about with the oJfKccr 'or .some 
days, witnessing the w'onders of the place. Its largest 
church is that of Sancta Sophia: I saw its on<sidc only. 
Fts interior I could not see, bccau.se just widiiii tlic 
dof)r there was a cross which cvciy one who ciitcrcd was 
obliged to worsJiip. It is said that this chinch is cnc of 
t]ie foundations of Asaf, the son of Rarachias^ am) 
nephew of Solomon, 'riic churches, monasteries, and 
other places of w'orship within the city, aie innumer¬ 
able.'' 

It is not easy to explain why our traveller should 
give the name of Ttikfnr to the emperor Andronicus II. 
who was at,this time (between l.'l.'hi and K'JM) on the 
throne of (lonstautinople.*' His assertion that tin? father 
of that prince w’as still living in retirement is also at 
variance with other accounts. That the Ryzantinc liis- 
toriaiis should pass over in silcucc tliose humiliating 
alliances of marriage between the imperial hoiisi' and the 
Tatar princes is not very extraordinary, but it is krurwn 
thal Andronicus the elder offered his dau'>hrer in mar¬ 
riage, in 1.8012, to the Grand Khan of the Moguls; and 
many indications occur, in the early travellers, of a 
much more intimate cf^rrcspondence cxisliiig between 
the courts of Constantinople and of ihe Last than is 
manifes^d in the page of history. 

♦ ®t*fhe copies instead of Takfur read NaLfur, wliicli iniglit be sut>poscd 
to mean Nicephorus. But tl'is adds IVesh chronol.^/^ical difficulties. 
Tlie filler Ancliiinicus diod in 1.3 according to Ciibboii, tlio voar in which 
Ibu Batata pcrfomicd his first pilgrm ige to Mecca, fine the TiavcB ot 
Ibn B.ituta, translated by professor LeL*, IBvJp. p 8a. 
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’J''hc TurkSj wlien they became masters of ConstatUi- 
nopJe, borrowed from the Greeks many of tlicir customs 
and formalities, and even the fashion of tlieii d'ess. 
The pomp of the Ottoman court was arranji^cd, in a 
^reat mcirsurc, in imitation of that of the (ireek em¬ 
perors and it is curious to observe, that tlic odious 
custom of searching the persons of those wlio are 
admitted to the imperial presence (a custom still 
rarciali^ retained at the Porte, even in the case of am- 
I a sadois,) appears to be among those which llie Turks 
itave only copied from tlie Greeks. It is also singular, 
that in tlie fourteenth ceniury the popular belief of the 
firceks sliould refer the foundation of their principal 
church to Asaf, the nephew of Solomon. 

As the l)ricf mention whicli Ibn 73atuta makes of the 
' imreli of Sancla Sopliia is confined merely to its exterior, 
it may not be unaecootahle to the reader tohear tlic account 
which js gifen of it by another Arabian writer. Kl IIa-* 
•Mwi, A\ho visit'.vl f^onstantinople in the thirteenth cen- 
Miry, w sites as f^llcwri:—In this place are statues of 
hi ass and marble, pillars, wonderful talismans, and other 
inomimcnts of greatness, to which no equal can bo found 
ijt the habitable world. Here is also Ayia (Saiicta) So- 
I'liia, the greatest chinch they have. 1 was told by Va- 
knt Ihn Abd Allah, that he had entered it, and that it was 
just as I had described it. Within it are 3()0 doors, 
:md they say that one of the angels resides tlicie. Hound 
about his |)l‘icc they Iiavc made fences of gold ; and the 
'■ tory wdiieh tliey relate of him is very strange.*^ HI Ha- 
i awi then piomises to speak, in another place, of the ar- 
jangement of this eJiureh, its .size, height, doors, and the 
pillars that are in it; also of the wonders of the city, its 
order, the sort of fish found in it, the gate of gold, the 
towers of marble, the brazen elephants, and all jts monu¬ 
ments and wonders.’^ And in conclusion, he exclaims. 

This c>v, which is greater than its rame,*n/<'>v Cxod 
(>f tih' Lomttif fiKfl grace nmke the capital of Ittlam Ism 
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niAVELS OF IBN BATUTA CONTINUEp. 

rHN nATL’TA KKTUilNS TO TATARY. — PROCEEDS TO CirttlASM. 

SINGULAR CUSTOM. -llOKHARA. -ITS MOSQUE. -RA LKlf. - 

illNDUO CUSH. — THE FATHER OF THE SAlNT.s. - THE AFGHANS. 

- MND.-RUINS NEAR LAUARI. — MODE OF LEA VI* G TROOPS. 

-DEHLI. -CHARACTER OF TJIK EMPEROR. -IBN MATl . N A 1»- 

POINTKD JUDGE. - EXPEDIENT TO RAISE MONEY.-NARROWLY 

ESCAPES BEING'put TO DEATH. -TURNS FAQUIR. - CHOSEN 

AMBASSADOR TO CHINA.-NFGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE COURTS 

OF PEKIN AND DFHH.-THE EMBASSAGE SETS OUT.-ATTACKED 

BA' ROBBERS. - liiK BATUTA TAKEN PRISONER. - HIS SUFFER¬ 
INGS AND ESCAPE. -CITY" OF BARUN INFESTED BY YOGEES. - 

THF GOFTAUS.-ORDEALS IN INDIA.-JOURNEY TO CALICUT.- 

IHJNFSE: junks. - imperial treasures LOST BY SHIPWRECK. 

- IBN BATUTA GOES TO THE MALDIVE:s.- IS MADE JUDGE. - 

MARRIES THREE WIVES. - PROCEEDS TO CEYLON. - ASCENDS 

ADAm’s peak.-KING OF THE MONKEYS.-EMBARKS AT JOULAN. 

-CAPTURED BY PIPvATFS. — RETURNS TO THE MALDIVES.- 

VISITS BENGAL, SUMATRA, TAWALISI. - ARRIVES IN CHINA. - 

PAPER MONEY. - GOG AND MAGOG. - EL KHANSA. - TATAR 

FUNERAL.-RFTURNSTO PERSIA,-MECCA.—REVISITS TANGIER. 

-TRAVFLS IN SPAIN.- PROCEEDS TO SOUDAN.-TIIACARI.- 

-ABU I-ATIN.-MALI.-THE NIGER.-HIPPOPOTAMI.-CANNI¬ 
BALS. ’ rial MUCTOO. —kakaw. —kardama. — kakda.— re¬ 
turns, AND TAKES UP HIS RESIDENCE IN FEZ. 


After a stay of one month and six days in Constanti¬ 
nople, Ihn Batuta returned to Astrachan, where' he re¬ 
mained a little time. Leaving Tatary he now pursued 
his journey into Khaimresm or Chorasm, through a 
desert ill supplied with herbage or water. But in this 
part of his narrative there is such a deficiency of detail, 
eitlier from the haste of the traveller himself, or the 
fault of his abbreviator^ that no interest can be found in 
tracing his route, except that which is excited by his 
indefarig^tble love of locomotion. Chorasm was a popu- 
louS''*city, and appeared to him to be the largest in the 
possession of the Turks. The people were polite and 
hospitable. One singular custom, however, prevailed 
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aiHOiig them ; those who absented themselves from public 
worship tv ere flogged by the priest in presence of the con¬ 
gregation, and fined, moreover, in a sum of five dinars. 
A whip was hung up in every mosque for the punish¬ 
ment of the neglectful. This custom is still retained in 
Tlokhar^'i, where the people are driven to worship with 
the whip. The most numerous sect in Chorasm tvcre 
the Schismatics, or those who rejected predestination ; 
hut th*y did not care to spread abroad their heresy. 

From T)horasm, Batuta went to Bokhara, which he 
founrl but impelfectly restored from the desolation pouretl 
upon it by Jongis Khan. He proceeded next to Samar- 
caiid, a rich and beautiful city, sanctified, in the devout 
theologian\s eyes, by the tombs of numerous saints 
which it contained. Crossing the Gihon, he entered 
Khorasan, and travelling a day and night, through a 
desert without a habitation, arrived at Balkh, once a 
great city,‘but now in ruins. Jengis Khan had so^ 
totally*destroycd it, that though the site of the town 
was evident enough, it was impossible to trace the ar¬ 
rangement of its buildings. The mosque, the Mahome¬ 
tan affirms, was one of the greatest in the world ; its 
pillars were incomparable. But these w’^cre destroyed 
l)y the baibarian conqueror, in consequence of a popular 
belief, that a great treasure ivas buried beneath them for 
the repair of the edifice. 

From Balkh, the journey lay for seven days through 
tlic mountains of Kuhistan. This hilly country was 
thickly strewed with villages. Ibn Batuta came next 
to Herat, the largest city in Khorasan after the ravages 
of Jengis Khan. Thence to Barwan; in the road to 
which is a high mountain covered with snow, called 
Hindoo Cush,” that is, as our author whimsically trans¬ 
lates it, the Hindoo slayer, bemuse most of the slaves 
brought thither from India die from the intenseiiess of 
the cold.” In the mountain called Bashai ft’as a cell 
inhabited by an old maiVi called Ata Kvlia^ that is, the 
Father of the Saints. He was said to be three hundretl 
and fifty years old. To Batuta, indeed, he did not ap- 
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pear to I)C above fifty. He Said tliat every Lundredth 
year he liad a new growth*of hair and teeth, and that he 
had hcen onee the Rajah Aba llahini Rataii of India, 
who li.'ul ])cen buried at Multan, in the province of Sin- 
<lia. The'>c tales and reveries, howx*vcr, found little to 
ciicouvaj.e them in the superstition of tlie Mus^hnan, 
who proved rather sceptical on this occasion ; he wanted 
the boldness of Hindoo credulity. 

randiibar and C-abul were both in a ruined stjdc-when 
viiited by cur tiavollcr. I’his last is inhabited,' he 
Miys, by a people from Persia, whom they call Af- 
l-h.ms/' His testimony here, with respect to the descent 
<d' iliis people, is of some importance. 9’hc Afghans 
themselves pretend that they are descendc<l from the 
dew;,; and altb.ough all that is known in Europe respect¬ 
ing their lanyuago contradicts their assertion, yet there 
'n'(' learned Orientalisfs who are still willing to submit to 
J^hc authority of the Afghan histoiics. These histories, 
iiowxver, have so little of intrinsic merit, and arC of so 
mode) n a (hate, tiiat the asseveration of a well-informed 
OricJital traveller of the fourteenth centuiy j)repondei ates 
against tiiem. Batnta describes them as a violent and 
pow'crful people, exercising, in general, the profession of 
1 1 ig] iway rohher y. 

Our indefatigable traveller now embarked on the Sind, 
\^hicll he calls the gnafest river in the world, and de- 
scendcij. to Lahari (perhaps T.arry Bunder), a town situ¬ 
ated at iis mouth. At the distance of a few miles frem 
this city* were the ruins of another, in which stones in 
the sha]‘C of men and beasts, almost iimumerahle, were 
to be fi nnd. It was the general opinion of the country, 
that a great city formerly stood there, but that the in- 
habitaijis of it hecairrc so utterly lost to all piety and 
virtue, that God transformed them, their beasts, their 
herbs, and even their Very seeds, iirto stones. He tra¬ 
velled neV to jMultan, the capital of Siiidia, where he 
witnessed the Indian inode of levying soldiers. 

Oii*thedaypf the levy orVeview, the emir had a 
number of bow^s of various sizci pdaced before him, and 
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when any one offered himself to enlist as a bowman, he 
was obliged to draw one of* these bows with all his 
might; a rank was then assigned him proportioned! to 
his strength. In like manner those who presented 
themselves as horsemen ran their horses at full speed 
towards, a drum which was suspended as a mark, and 
according to the effect done by their spears was their 
place decided. 

Dehft he describes as the greatest city of Islamism in 
the East, combining at once both beauty and strength : 
it was composed, indeed, of four cities, which becoming- 
contiguous, formed one; yet he observes that the 
greatest city in the world had the fewest inhabitants. 
Delili, when he entered it, was a desert: the inhabitants 
had fled from iheir houses to escape the cruelty of the 
emperor, nor could the encouragement which was held 
out to new settlers restore its population. 

This terrific ruler was the emperor Mohammed, son • 

Ghiifth Oddin Toglik, descended of the Turks who 
were settled in the mountains of Sindia. This em¬ 
peror,** according to our author, was one of the most 
bountiful and splendidly munificent men where he 
took, but in other cases one of the most impetuous and 
inexorable, and very seldom indeed did it happen that 
pardon followed his anger.** This was a dangerous 
kind of patron to approach; but the learned theologian, 
Ibn Batuta, was received with singular favour, reaped 
tlic benefits of the emperor's generosity, and fortunately 
escaped from his displeasure. When he was called in 
to the imx>erial presence, and had done homage, the 
vizier said to him, ‘ The lord of the world appoints you 
to the office of judge in Dehii ; he gives you, at the same 
time, a dress of honour, with a saddled horse and also 
twelve thousand dinars for your^ present 8U]jp.ort; he 
has, moreover, appointed you a yearly salary of twelve 
thousand dinars, and a portion of lands in life villages 
which will produce annu^y an equal sum."!, The tra¬ 
veller, on receiving this unexpected appointment, did 
homage according to custom, and withdrew. But the 
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emperor's munificence di«l not stop here. I'lie newly- 
appointed judge of Deh'li received another present of 
twelve thousand dinars^ and a cell, or endowed mansion^ 
was likewise placed at his command. Yet so great 
were the expenses incurred by his following the court 
in the expeditions of the emperor^ that he shortly found 
himself involved in debts to the amount of fifty-five 
thousand dinars. This embarrassment he contrived to 
get rid of by an Oriental artifice. About thfe tna** " 
lie says, I composed in Arabic a panegyric in praise 
of the emperor, and read it to him. He translated it 
for himself, and was wonderfully pleased wdth it; foi 
the Indians are fond of Arabian poetry, and arc very 
glad to be recorded in it. I then informed him of the 
debt 1 had incurred, which he ordered to be discharged 
from his own treasury, and added, * Take care in future 
not to exceed the extent of yoUr income.' ” 

Shortly after this, our traveller and judge experienced 
the anxiety of depending on the patronage of a ca])ricious 
tyrant. A sheikh who had been honoured with the 
confidence of the emperor, for some unknown cause, had 
incurred his displeasure; enquiries w^ere then made a» 
to those ivho had kept company with the obnoxious 
individual. The judge Ibn Batuta was among the num¬ 
ber informed against. For four days together the ac¬ 
cused attended at the gate of the palace, while a council 
within sat deliberating on their fate. This was a painful 
situation for our judge, who had seen the victims of the 
emperor's suspicion shot from Balistce, and trodden upon 
by elephants w’hose feet w^re cased with knives. Ho 
betook himself, however, to continuetl fasting, and tasted 
nothing but water. On the first day he repeated the 
sentence, God is our support, and the most excellent 
patron," three-and-thirty thousand times, and after the 
fourth day he was delivered ; but the sheikh and all 
thojpt^eiis who had visited him were put to death. 

' ..v^pWTDr-struck at this stern act of despotism, Ibn 
Bal^ta resigned the ofiict‘ of judge, gave all he possessed 
to the faquirs, and putting on the tunic of that order. 
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passed the various grades of mystical probation till he 
was able to keep a continued fast of hvc days; he then 
breakfasted on a little rice. 

After this he was sent for by the emperor, and, going 
to the palace in Iiis coarse tunic, was received more 
graciously than ever. Mohammed said to him, 1 wish 
to sencf you as ambassador to the cmjieror of China, 
for I know you love travelling in foreign countries.*’ 
To thia proposition he gladly consented; and dresses of 
honour^ Ifbrses, money, and every thing necessary, were 
immediately supplied him for the journey. 

The emperor of China, it appears, had at this time 
sent presents of great value to the sultan, and requested 
from him permission to rebuild an idol temple in the 
country about the mountain of Korn, on the inac¬ 
cessible heiglits of which tliere was said to be a plain of 
three months* journey in extent. Here,** says our 
author, there resided many infidel flindoo kings. The 
extrenffties of these parts extend to the mountains of^ 
I'hibet, -where the musk gazelles are found. There are 
also mines of gffld on these mountains, and poisonous 
grass growing, such that when the rains fall upon it 
and run in torrents to the neiglibouriiig rivers, no one 
dares to drink of the water during the time of their 
rising; should any one diiuk of it, he dies immediately. 
The idol temple was called liur K/tana (Buddh Khana): 
it stood at the foot of the mountain, and was destroyed 
hy the Mahometans, who at the same time made them¬ 
selves masters of the level country. But as the people 
of the mountains depended wholly for subsistence on 
the possession of the plain, they juocured the Emperor 
of Cliina to intercede in their favour with the king of 
India, Besides, Uie people of China were accustomed 
to make pilgrimages to this idol temple, which was 
situated in a place called Senihaf.*’ It is easy to un¬ 
derstand that tlie idol temple, or Budkhana hese referr^ 
to, was situated on th^ frontiers of Budtan, the j)Cs- 
tiferous air of which country, arising from the rankuesf 
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and superabundance of its vegetation, might easily give 
birth to the story of poisonous rivers. 

To this request the emperor of Dehli replied, that 
no church whatsoever could be permitted to exist in a 
country subject to Mahometans, unless where tribute 
was paid; on this condition only could the tepiple be 
rebuilt. Ibn Batuta was appointed ambassador to carry 
this harsh answer; at the same time preserits also of 
great value were prepared and entrusted to two^iavour- 
ites of the emperor. A body of a thousaiid cavalry 
attended the embassage to conduct it to the place of 
shipping. 

The expedition, while proceeding towards the coast, 
passed tlirough a country which was in a very disturbed 
state ; they met with and totally routed a party of the 
insurgents, but one of the olEcers who had charge of 
the presents lost his life in the conflict. A few days 
after, the alarm was given that the Hindoos were at¬ 
tacking a Mahometan village in the neighbourhood ; 
and Ibn Batuta and his friends immediately rode off to 
defend the Moslems. The Hindoos 'vP’ere put to flight 
at the first onset ; but afterwards perceiving our luckless 
ambassador left behind, with only five companions, they 
returned, to the charge, and succeeded coinidetely in 
cutting off his retreat. He fled as fast as his horse could 
carry him; but finding himself at length in a valley 
closely interwoven with trees, and from which there was 
no escape, he alighted from his horse and gave himself 
up as a prisoner. 

The robbers then strij^ped him of every thing he had, 
bound him, and carried him with them for two days, 
intending to kill him. Of their language he was quite 
ignorant. They at length let him go, and he directe<l 
bis course he knew not whither. Fearing that they 
might change their f^irpose and return to take his life, 
he hid himself in a forest thickly interwoven with trees 
and thorns, and there remained some time in close con¬ 
cealment. MHienever be ventured upon the roads, they 
seemed to lead him either tp the villages of the Hindoos or 
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to melancholy ruins: he was always, therefore, under the 
necessity of returning; end tlrus he passed seven whole 
days in a state of the greatest horror. Plis foofl was 
the fruit and leaves of the mountain trees. At length, 
on the seventh day, he caught sight of a black man, 
who had with him a small water-vessel, and a walking 
staff shod with iron. After mutual salutations, the 
black man enquired his name. He answered, Mo- 
hammeil. I'o a similar interrogation, the black man 
replied, El Kalb El Karih (the wounded heart). He 
then gave our wretched traveller some pulse and some 
water to drink, and asked him to accompany him on his 
journey. Ibn Batuta made the effort, but found him¬ 
self unable to move, and sunk on the earth. The black 
man then took him on his shoulders, and as he walked 
along his exhausted companion fell asleep. About dawn 
next morning Ibn Batuta awoke, and found himself at 
the emperops palace gate. 

A courier had already brought to Dehli an ac-* 
count of all that had happened. The emperor endea¬ 
voured to repaif with kindness the misfortunes of his 
ambassador : he gave him twelve thousand dinars ; ap¬ 
pointed another officer to take charge of the presents iii 
the room of him who had been killed, and shortly after 
the expedition again set forwa^'d. They passed by Kul, 
where so many accidents had previously taken place, to 
Kanoge, Merwa, and Gwalior, a fortress of India, re¬ 
markable in all ages, and of which our author gives au 
entertaining history ; thence they came to the city of 
Barun. 

In the neighbourhood of Barun (a small city inha¬ 
bited by Moslems) were infidel districts, infested by 
wild lieasts, which frequently entered the town anti tore 
the inhabitants. It was reported, nevertheless, that 
such as entered the streets of th^ town were mot really 
wild beasts, but some of those magicians called yogees, 
who have the power of assuming what shapes they 
please. Ibn Batuta repeats the story told by Ctesias 
seventeen centuries before, when he affirms that the 
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yogccs are alile to abstain totally from food for many 
months together. Many of ■them/’ he says, dig 
houses for themselves under ground, over which any one 
may build, leaving them only a place for the air to pass 
through. In tliis the yogee will reside for months with¬ 
out eating or drinking any thing. I have heard, of one 
who remained thus for a whole year. They have also 
the power of foretelling events.” 

Among other miraculous qualities ascribed to' these 
yogees by our author, is that of being able to kill a man 
with a look. This power, however, was more fre¬ 
quently possessed by women, who were in that case 
called goftars. The cruelties practised in India upon 
those wretches who had the misfortune to become the 
objects of superstitious apprehension, were precisely the 
same as the ordeals of European witches. While J5a- 
tuta was judge of Dehli, a supposed goftar was brought 
jbefore him, charged with having killed a child by her 
looks. The judge sent her to the vizier, who oVlered 
her to be thrown into the river Jumna, with four large 
water-vessels tieil to her. She floated nevertheless, anti 
accordingly the vizier ordcretl her to be burnt. The 
people distributed her ashes among them, believing that 
whoever fumigated himself with them would be secure 
from the fascinations of a goftar for the following year. 
The Arabian travellers of the ninth century, Wahab and 
Abu Zaid, also remarked, in the the north of India, the 
ordeal by Are, practised precisely in the same manner as 
in Europe. The accused i)erson carried a bar of heated 
iron a certain distance: his hand was then bound up, 
and the covering was sealed by the magistrate. If at 
tlic expiration of a few day the marks of the fire had dis¬ 
appeared, the accused was declared innocent; if not, his 
guilt was considered as established. 

Our traveller’s route was now directed towards the 
country oS Malabar. The whole of the way by land 
lay ojy^uler the shade of trees; and at the distance 
erf eV^y half mile was a house made of wood, with 
chambers fitted up for tlic reception of the wayfaring. 
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in the city of Mcnjanin, he found four thousand Maho¬ 
metan merchants. In Pattair^ on tlie contrary, inha¬ 
bited by Brahmins, there was not a single Mahometan. 

Having arrived at Calicut, a great port frequented by 
wealthy merchants from all parts, Batuta waited three 
months for the season to set sail for China. He gives 
an accurate description of the great Chinese ships called 
junks : — The sails of these vessels are made of cane 
reeds, woven together like a mat; which, when they j)ut 
into port,’they leave standing in the wind. In some of 
tliese vessels there will be a thousand men, six humlred 
of them sailors, and the remainder soldiers. Each of 
the larger vessels is followed by three others of infe¬ 
rior sizes. These vessels are no where built except in 
tlie farthest ports of China. They are rowed with large 
oars, which may be compared to great masts, over some 
of which five and twenty men will be stationed, who 
work standing. The commander of each vessel is a 
groat efhir. In the large ships, too, tliey sow garden* 
herbs and ginger, which they cultivate in cisterns ranged 
along the side. * In these also arc houses constructed of 
wood, in which the higher officers reside with their 
wives: every vessel is, therefore, like an independent 
cdty. Of such ships as these Chinese indivjduals will 
sometimes have large numbers, and, generally speaking, 
the Chinese are the richest people in the world." 

The time of the voyage at length arrived. There 
were thirteen large junks in the port, and one of these 
was appointed for the reception of the embassage. The 
imj>crial presents were already embarked; and Batuta, 
who preferred the accommodation of one of the smaller 
vessels, had sent all liis property on hoard, remaining 
himself on shore to attend prayers in the mosque. The 
fleet was to set sail on the morrov^ hut during the night 
a violent hurricane came on, the sea rose aiut destroyed 
most of the gieat vessels in the harbour, among others, 
the junk containing the Ijreasure: the crew and imperial 
officers all perished, and the wealth was lost. 7’he ship 
in which Batuta had embarked his effects had succeed^ 
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in getting off to sea. Nothing remained to him now but 
his prostration carpet and ten cUnars which were given 
him by some holy men. 

After this misfortune our traveller was afraid to re¬ 
turn to tlie court of Dclili; he sought^ therefore, and 
obtained the protection of the king of Hinaur, w wh 
whom he remained for a little time, and then proceeded 
to the Maidive islands. These islands,*' he says, 
are about two thousand in number, and copsti^ute 
one of the wonders of the world.” He describes the 
people as extremely neat, but weak and delicate in their 
persons. The principal islands were governed by a 
w'oman; a remark made also by the Arabian travellers 
of the ninth century. Their chief trade consisted in a 
sort of thread made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut: the 
nut is macerated in water, and afterwards beaten with a 
mallet till it grows quite soft; the fibre is then spun out 
and twisted into ropes. This thread is usetl to sew 
^^together the ships of Yemen and of India. ' 

Ibn Batuta rose into great consideration in the island 
of Mohl, from the name of which he supposes the whole 
of the cluster to have been called the Maldives,* He 
accepted the office of judge, married three wives, and 
rode on horseback : an honour which he alone was al- 

I. ' 

lowed to share with the vizier. But this great personage, 
who was also the queen's husband, at length grew jealous 
of his increasing influence; Batuta in consequence, who 
was, perhaps, tired also of remaining so long in one place, 
thought it prudent to retire from the island, and having 
divorced two of his wives he set sail for Maabar, a name 
which the Arabians give to the southern portion of the 
Carnatic and Coromandel coast: it must not, therefore, 
be confounded with Malabar, to which it bears so close a 
resemblance. 

The wiiid shifted in the commencement of the voy¬ 
age, roi^tc a dangerous degree of violence, and forced the 

there U more likoUhood in the cisnjct’ttire of those who suppose the 
of the Maldives as w ell as that of the Laccadives to signify the tkotu 
sifnd tiles; the word A/o/, in the dialects, and Lacca, in the Sanscrit, both 
A thousand. Dib or Dtpa is an island. 
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vessel to Ceylon. The great mountain Sercnclib^ our 
author affirms^ was visible at* a distance of nine days* 
sail: it looked like a pillar of amoke, the clouds rolling 
at its feet. When the ship entered the harbour, it was 
not without difficulty that the Mahometans were per¬ 
mitted to land; but as Ibn Batuta represented himself 
to be related to the king of Maabar, he was treated with 
respect. When admitted to the king's presence, he stated 
the object of his coming to the island to be, to visit 
the blessed footstep of our forefather Adam." To this 
pilgrimage the king gave his permission; appointed 
jogees and Bralimins to accompany the Mahoinedaiu 
with servants to carry provisions. The mountain of 
Serendib, or Adam’s Peak, might be ascended by two 
roads: the one, called by the natives the way of Baba,’* 
or Adam; the other, the way of Mama,** or Eve. The 
latter was much the more practicable of the two; but the 
merit of the pilgrimage was enhanced by the roughness 
of the^oad: the way of Baba was accordingly preferred/ 
The precipice immediately below the sacred summit is 
climbed by means of iron chains, fixed to pins driven in 
the rock. Of these chains there are ten in number, one 
above the other ; the last of them is called the chain of 
witness," because those who have arrived at it and look 
down are seized with a strong apprehension that they 
shall fall. At the tenth chain is die cave of Khizr, a 
spacious cavern in which pilgrims leave their provisions, 
and then ascend about two miles to the top of the moun¬ 
tain to the rock on which is the impression, called the 
** foot of Buddha" by the Hindoos, and Adam's foot" 
by Mahometans. The length of this impression," 
says Batuta, is eleven spans. The Chinese came here 
at some former time and cut out from this stone the 
place of the great toe, together with the stone about it, 
and placed it in a temple in the cTty of Zaituif. Pilgrim¬ 
ages are made to it from the most distant parts of China. 
In the rock containing ^the impression have been cut 
nine small excavations, into which infidel pilgripis put 
gold, rubies, and other jewels: hence you will see the 
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faquirs^ who have come as pilgrims to the cave of 
Kliizr, racing to get first to these excavations, in order 
to secure whatever maybe in them.'' In one particular 
tlie account which Ibn Batuta gives of Adam's foot" 
differs essentially from that of Wahab in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, who had not made the pilgrimage himself, but 
received the description, perhaps, only from the natives. 
■Wahab says, that the print of the foul is not nine 
spans, but seventy cubits in length; and he ados the 
curious circumstance, that while Adam placed one toet 
on the mountain he stood with the other in the sea. 

In the woods round the foot of Adam's Peak he saw 
great multitudes of monkeys, of a dark colour, and with 
lx*ards like men. Like the Greeks of antiquity, he ap¬ 
pears to have been nearly forced into a belief that these 
animals are but a variety of tlic huinan species. 'File 
sheikh Othinan and his son, two pious and credible per¬ 
sons, assured him that the monkeys have a chief, whom 
they treat as if he were a king: he wears on his head a tur¬ 
ban composed of tlic leaves of tr-^es ; four monkeys, with 
rods in their hands, constantly wait upon him and sup¬ 
ply his table with nuts, lemons, and other mountain fruit. 
Our traveller saw here a white elephant in the possession 
of the king. 

From Ceylon the restless Mahometan set sail for the 
coast of Coromandel. In the middle of the voyage a 
violent tempest camq, on, and the vessel was nearly lost. 
From Coromandel he crossed through the interior to 
Malabar; and after a little time embarked at Coulan to 
return to Hinaur. New calamities beset him; tlie ship 
in w’hich he sailed was captured by pirates : he was 
robbed of all that he possessed, and put ashore stripped 
nearly naked. In this plight he arrived at Calicut, 
where he took refuge in a mosque, till some of the mer-* 
chants who had known liim in Dehli learned his situation 
and came m his relief. Having again visited the Mal- 
tlive islands, he proceeded to Bengal, which appeared to 
him,|flc cheapest and most plcjitiful country he had ever 
seen. ^ His chief object in coming hither was to visit a 
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great saint who dwelt in the mountains of Kamru^ which 
ac^oin the mountains of .ThibeY, and are frequented by 
the musk gazelles. The sheikh Jala! OtUlin> the saint 
in question, treated our pilgrim w'ith attention, and 
placed on him at parting tlie fine goats* hair garment 
which he wore himself. 

Returning to the sea-side, Batuta found a junk pre¬ 
paring to set sail for Sumatra. Unable to re>sist the 
temptation of the voyage, he accordingly embarked, am! 
after a voyage of fifty days, arrived at the country of 
Barahnakar (apparently one of the Nicobar islands), 
where the men have mouths like dogs. Their houses 
were made of reeds along the* shore. In fifteen days he 
arrived at the island of Sumatra, the king of which .at 
that time was a generous prince, and a great lover of the 
professors of Mahometan law. Ibn Batuta, in con¬ 
sequence, met with a kind reception .at his court. He 
remained here but fifteen days; and the king fitted him 
out fo/his voyage to China with provisions, fruit, and 
money. After a^voyage of four and thirty days, he came 
into what is called the Calm Sea.” This sea has a red 
colour, and is without either wind, wave, or motion. 
The Chinese junks, when they arrive in it, are obliged 
to be towed by the smaller vessels. ^ 

After navigating for seven and thirty days these tran¬ 
quil waters, which resemble, in some measure, that por¬ 
tion of tlie AtLintic called the Lady*s Bay,” our 
traveller arrived at a country named from its king Ta- 
walibi, and of whose situation it is impossible to form 
any probable conjecture. The king, he says, was suf¬ 
ficiently powerful to oppose the emperor of China. The 
people were idolaters, handsome iii appearance, and re¬ 
sembling Turks: they were of a copper colour, possess¬ 
ing great strength and bravery. 'Fhe women rode on 
horseback, excelled in throwing tite javelin, ilnd fought 
like men in battle. One of the chief townsj Kailuka, 
the port at which the shjp put in, was governCtl by the 
kiiig*s daughter. She sent for our traveller, welcomed 
him politely in Turkish, and calling for ink and paper. 
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wrote the bismillah in his presence. Leaving this coun¬ 
try, Batuta arrived in sfeven days at the first of the 
Cliincse provinces. He describes in terms of high 
admiration the industry, wealth, cultivation, and good 
order of China. * 

He also observes that the dealings of the Chinese are 
carried on with paper. They do not buy or sell, he says, 
either with the dirhem or the dinar; but sjiould any one 
get these coins into his possession he would mek tl^em 
down immediately. As to the paper, every piebe of it is 
in extent about the measure of the palm of the hand, and 
is marked with the king's stamp. ^Vhen these papers 
happen to be torn or worn out with use, they are carried 
to a house which is just like the mint with us, and new 
ones are given in place of them by the king. This is 
done without interest, the profit arising from their cir¬ 
culation accruing to the king. 

, The people of China were in his estimation the most 
skilful artificers on the face of the earth. In pointing 
none came near them. In proof of this he relates a 
a pleasant anecdote: — I one day entered into one of 
their cities for a moment; some time after I had occa¬ 
sion again to visit it, and what should 1 sec upon its 
walls, and, upon papers stuck up in its streets, but pic¬ 
tures of myself and my companions ! This is constantly 
done with all who pass through their towns. And 
filiould a stranger do any thing to make a flight neces¬ 
sary, they would send out his picture to all the provinces, 
and he would be in consequence detected.** 

The first city he came to in China was £1 Zaitun.* 
The port appeared to him to be the finest in the world. 
He saw in it about a hundred of the largest sized junks ; 
the small vessels were innumerable. The Mahometan 
merchants here were numerous and wealthy; and when 

* The A rabians suppoi^etl that Zai/unwns so naivictl from the word which, 
in their langgagc, «lgni(u;b an o/^ve, although they at the same time re¬ 
marked with surprize that no olives grew there. This city, tiy many con. 
Sidcred to be the same ns Canton, is the Thsluan cheu fit of the Chinese, 
and IS situated above a hundred and ttVenty lc.agiies to the north-west of 
that city, and n little Ao the nurtl^ot Nankin. It was formerly called 7beu 
thuUft, of which the Arabian^ made Zaitun and Marco Polo Zaithoum. — 
Klaiirothf Journ. Asiat. vol. v p. 41. 
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any stranger of their own persuasion happened to arrive, 
they treated him with.such such unsparing liberality, 
that they very soon made him as wealthy as them¬ 
selves. 

From Zaitun, Ihn Batuta made a voyage of twenty- 
seven days to Sin Kjlan, one of the largest cities in 
China. Here also he found a mosque and Mahometan 
judge; and indeed he aflSrms, that in every great town 
of Ckina there were Mahometan merchants, with a 
judge anti sheikh El Islam to settle their disputes. He 
learneil that beyond El Zaitun there was no town of 
any consequence. Between it and the obstruction of 
(jog ami Magog there is, as 1 was told, a distance of 
sixty days: the people who inhabit that place eat all 
tlie men they can overcome, and hence it is that no one 
goes to those parts.'' By tliis obstruction of Gog and 
Magog, it has been supposed that we are to understand 
the great wall; but as Batuta takes care to inform us 
diat Ite had neither seen it himself, nor received an ac¬ 
count of it from any one who had, it seems likely that 
he doubted the^truth of this part of his information. In 
Fanjanfur he met an acquaintance of his youth, a native 
of Ceuta. This man had also held an office in the 
palace of Dehli, but coming to China he had amassed 
great wealth. Ibn Batuta remarks, that ^e met the 
brother of the same person a short time after in Soudan, 
and exclaims, What a distance between these two 
brothers !" But in Ibn Batuta's days the Mahometan 
merchants appear to have frequently extended their 
negotiations from China to the Atlantic. 

A river navigation of ten days brought our traveller 
next to El Khansa (perhaps Chensi), which he describes 
as the largest city on the face of the earth. As every 
house is surrounded by a garden, the Icngjh of the city 
extends a journey of three d^s. The city of El 
Khansa was divided into six cities, each of J;hcse being 
surrounded by a waU. In the first were the guards, 
twelve thousand in nunfber. In the second city, which 
was the most beautiful, resided the Jews, Christians, 
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and Turks,, who adored the sun : the Christians men¬ 
tioned here were probaWy some Nestorians, who pene¬ 
trated into China either through Persia or from the 
Christians of St. Thomas, in Malabar. The third divi¬ 
sion w'as chiefly occupied by the officers of government. 
The fourth appears to have been the quarter of the 
wealthy. The fifth and largest city was inhabited by 
tile common Cliinese people. Among the ciirious manu¬ 
factures which Batuta saw in this place he mentions 
particularly the dishes composed of reeds, glued togetiicr 
and painted over with brilliant and permanent colours. 
The population of the sixth city was composed of sailors, 
fishermen, ship caulkers, and carpenters. 

Some troubles at this time broke out among the mem¬ 
bers of the reigning family, which led to a civil war and 
tlie death of the khan. The deceased monarch was 
buried with great pomp, after the Tatar custom. A 
large excavation was dug in the earth, in which .a beau¬ 
tiful couch was spread, and the khan with his arths and 
rich apparel were laid upon it. All the gold and silver 
vessels of his house, four female slaves, and six of his 
favourite Mamelukes, were buried with him. The earth 
was then heaped ni>on them to the height of a large liill, 
and on this hill four horses were impaled. In conse¬ 
quence of these disturbances, Batuta hastened to quit the 
country. 

From El Zaitun he sailed to Sumatra, and tlience to 
Calicut and Ormuz. He then made the tour of Persia 
and Syria, and at length made the pilgrimage of Mecca 
for the third time, in the year 749 (AD. 1348). He 
returned to Tangier the following year, and visited his 
native country. But his i>assion for travelling was 
not yet subdued. He set out soon after for Sjiain; and 
after wandering thupugh the southern portion of that 
country, lit returned to Morocco, on his way to Soudan, 
or Uie covu^try of the Niger. After leaving Segehnessa, 
a journey of five and twenty days brought him toThagari, 
“ a village in which," he observes, there is nothing 
good; for its houses and mosques are built with stones of 
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saltj and covered with the hides of camels.'* The peo¬ 
ple of Soudan purchasecl this saltj cut into regular masses, 
which witli them passed for money. 

Having crosscil the Great Desert he came to Abu La¬ 
tin, the first district of Soudan. inhabitants w'ere 

chiefly merchants. Their clotliing was brought from 
Egypt. The women appeared to our traveller extremely 
beautiful. No one here," he observes, is named 
after bis father but after liis maternal uncle. The sister’s 
son alwa^'s succeeds to the property in preference to the 
son ; a custom which I witnessed no where else, except 
among the infidel Hindoos of Malabar." 

ih*oceeding from Abu l^atin to Mali, he found the 
roads shaded by trees of so great a size that a caravan 
might shade itself under one of them : as he jrassed by 
one of those trees, he saw a weaver working at his loom, 
in tile hollow of the trunk. Happening wdiile at Mali to 
moot the king one day at a feast, he rose up and said^ 
“ 1 hftve travelled the world over, and have seen its 
kings ; and now I have been four months in thy terri- 
U)ries.*but no present, or even provision, from thee lias 
yet reached me; now what sliall I ^ay of thee, when 
intenogated on this subject hereafter.^" In consccjuence 
of this remonstrance, the sultan appointed liim a house 
with suitalile provisions. 

rravelliiig along the Niger, which he calls the Nile, 
Batuta saw on the banks of a great gulf or lake a great 
number of IIij)])opotami. He was here informed, that 
in some parts of Soudan the infidels eat men; but that 
ihey eat none but blacks, the flesh of white men being 
unwholesome, because not properly matured. After a 
few days he arrived at Timbuctoo, regarding which he 
relates no particulars. ’J^he town of Kakaw, farther on, 
was thought to be the most beautiful in Soudan. He 
came then to Bardama, and afC^rwards to*Nakda, a 
handsome town built with stone of a rid colour. Rich 
copper mines were in its immediate vicinity. From this 
place he returned to Fcz,*wherc he took up his residence 
in the year 754 (A.D. 1353), eight and twenty years 
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after he had first set out upon his travels, lie had in 
tlie mean time discharged all th^ obligations which he 
had imposed upon himself in the course of his wander¬ 
ings: he had visited the three brothers of the sh^kh 
Borhan Oddin JEl Aaraj, who respcclively resided in 
Persia, in India, and in China ; and to the brother of 
the sheikh Kawam Oddin, whom he had met in the last 
named country, he brought tidings of his relative in the 
heart of Soudan. 
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DISCOVERlES OF THE NORTII3IEN. 

^NTJiilUTY OF THE S( \NIJINAV1A><S. — THE IINS. - NOhTHFKN 

r iU'SA OFS. - TIUIK.S, SAUACUVS, A>iD AMAZOKb IN THE 

NORTH. - VOYAfJT- OF OTHER.- WIIAl.f FISIll HV. -WArsTEN" 

0> SCIIIIH i. THE 1<UNI<RAE& OF THE RUSSIANS. - THE NORTII- 
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-CANOI S OF THE FSQUIMAUX.-ESTOTILAND AND DROCI O.- 

Tin NEW WORLD. -CANNIUALS. - THE PUECIOUS METALS. 

• 

Thk nations of the North, however rmlc and bar¬ 
barous they might ajipear in the eyes of tlie luxurious 
Romans, were yet raised far above the abject condition 
of an utter indifterence to knowledge. The kindred 
races of the (jlerman anil Sclavonian nations were very 
extensively diffused: their free polity and restless dispo¬ 
sition inaiiUaineil a perpetual intercourse betw'ccii them ; 
and even the nature of the country which they occupied 
seems to warrant the conclusion, that the geographical 
knowledge possessed by the northern nations jvas never 
circumscribed within such narrow ^mits as those which 
confined the views of the early inhabitants Greece 
and J taly. * 

In all the accounts that remain to us of Scandi¬ 
navia, from the age of Pytheas to that of Alfred, we 

VOL. I. p 
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meet with none but Gothic names. Agaiii^ the Scandi¬ 
navian mythology preserved in the Kdda presents only 
those physical traits which properly belong to northern 
climates, and those usages which are found only among a 
warlike and a maritime people. Thus, a northern god 
invents the art of skating, and the mortal remains of a 
deified hero are consumed on a vessel launched out to 
sea. Kvcii in Valhalla, the clashing of airn'^ is heard 
amid the festivities, and mead takes the place of* nectar 
at the table of Odin. All these circumstances', poetical, 
geographical, and mythological, combine to prove that 
from the remotest times Scandinavia, properly so called, 
has been in the occupation of a single people. 

But to the east of these hereditary possessions of the 
Goths wandered the nomad tribes of Scythians and Sar- 
matians. Much information respecting these resulted 
from the Scandinavian expeditions of the tenth and 
.twelfili centuiics. Till the year 1157 Finland was the 
resort of savages, who lived by piracy, and w/io were 
known by the names of Fins and Kypals. The Fins 
who in the first century, as it ai)pears from the descrip¬ 
tion of Tacitus, were established in the north of Poland, 
had fixed themselves before the sixteenth century in the 
country which at present bears their name. It appears, 
indeed, that colonies of tiiat peoi)le penetrated even into 
some districts of Scandinavia. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries the Gulf of Finland was called iTz/rifl/G Botn: 
it was a principal theatre of action to the Scandinavian 
pirates. 

The Swedes, being converted to Christianity, turned 
their arms in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries against 
the inhabitants of Finland and the north of Russia. 
These zealous crusaders, by a blunder suited to the ig¬ 
norance of the age, fave to the savages, who were the 
objects of their warfare, the name of Saracens. Conrad, 
duke ^ Masovia, in a letter written in 1239, summoned 
the German knights to war against his pagan neighbours,* 
whom he calls the Prussians and other Saracens, Tliis 
name occurs again, torn comp^etely*from the claims of 
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geography, in an old romance on the birth and adven¬ 
tures of the enchanter Merlin, in which even the Anglo- 
Saxons are called Saracens.* It appears to have Ix'tn * 
during this period that the city of Abo "was founded in 
the middle of Finland: it was called in Finnish Turku, 
from the Swedish word tor^j, which signifies a market¬ 
place. The sound of this name misled Adam of Biemcn 
into the belief that there were Turks in Finland. 

Thc^int»'epid seamen of the North, harassed by their 
piracies tfic shores of Armorica, and defied the povrer of 
the Roman empire. The earliest account of the ser¬ 
vices rendered to geograjdiy by those hardy adventurers 
has been preserved to us by'king Alfred, whose reign ex¬ 
tended from 872 to , 901 . That great prince translated 
into the Anglo-Saxon tongue the geography of Orosius, 
a Spanish monk wdio flourished in the beginning of the 
fifth century; but Alfred, in order that tlie woik might 
be more coihplete, added to the translation the narratives, 
of two *coiitemporary travellers in the north of Europe. 

One of these ^vas Other, a Norwegian nobleman, who 
sought a refuge at the court of Alfred from the civil wars 
and disturbances of his native country : he was esteemed 
in his own country a man of great wealth, and possessed 
six hundred tame deer, besides six decoy deer, and twenty 
head of cattle. He also receive! t an annual tribute from 
the Fins, which was paid in valuable furs, feathers, whale¬ 
bone, and ship cables made of the skins of seals. Thus 
it appears that the manners of the North were nearly the 
same a thousand years ago as they are at present. 

Other dwelt in Halgoland (the most nortliern part of 
Norway), on the shores of the Western Sea^ The country 
to the north of his habitation was waste and uninhabited, 
with the exception of a few spots to which the Fins re¬ 
sorted in the summer season to hj;int or fislj. Being 
desirous to know how far that uninhabited country ex¬ 
tended towards the north, he sailed northward?along the 
^oast, keeping the open sea always on the larboard or 
left hand of his course. Three days' sail brought him-' 
*• Percy, RAlcs of ancient Poetry, iii. p. 27. 
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as far to the north as the whalc-fisliors were used to go ; 
he continued liis voyage, liowever, for three days longer, 
and then found that the coast, instead of running to the 
north as hitlicrto, turned towards the east. Following 
this coast for four days, he found it again bending to 
the south; and sailing due .south for five days, he came 
to tlie country of the Jieormiana or Fermians, who ap¬ 
peared to him to speak the same language a.s die Fins. 
Thus it appears that Other sailed round the m'/Tth of 
Europe into the AV’’hite Sea, on the eastern side of which 
was the country of the Fermians, at present possessed 
hy the Samoyeds. Curiosity was not the only motive 
of his voyage: he had also in view the pursuit of the 
walrus or Aor.sr-w7n//'e, asking Alfred correctly translates 
it, which were extremely valuabh* not only on account of 
their tusks, uhicli made fine ivoiy, hut also for their 
strong and pliant shins. In the ^Fhite Sea he found 
•these animals so numerous, that his party succeeded in 
killing threescore in three days. 

Other was also acquainted with the navigation of the 
Faltic. He mentions Svhon~c(f or Scania, and Bveinga-eg 
or iilekingia, with the countries of tjie Angles^ Saxons, 
and Vends. Cwenland, or the country of the Cwens, 
was situated beU\ccn tl:e White Sea and the (lulf of 
Bothnia. The resemblance'of that national designation 
to the Scandinavian word quean, which .signifies a 
woman, led many writers of the middle ages to believe 
that there wa.s a country of Amazons in the North, 
'riius ignorance and the re.seiublance of names peopled the 
North with Amazons, with Saracens, and Turks. 

Wulfsten, the other Norman whose travels are related 
])y king Alfred, visited more particularly the eastern 
shores of the Baltic. To the cast of Weonodland, or the 
country of the ^’endij.- and Witland or Frussia, was the 
river Wishi or A’^istula, and all beyond that was called by 
the general nameof or E^tlatid. Icelandic sagas 

besides, Foland, and Gardarike^ 

or the einjiirc of the city, the ]>r.oud title once borne hy 
Novogorod. The Don is nan 'd by the oldest Icelandic 
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writers Vaunquistj which probably signifies the river of 
tlie Sfeppf’M or Desarf. ’ 

Jn Efithind, or modern Rnssia_, there were, acconling 
to Wiilfsten, a great number of towns, in each of wliicii 
tliero was a king. The country abounded in honey, and 
had plenty of fish. The kings and nobility drank 
mares' milk, while the slaves and j)oor people used only 
mead; for they brewed no ale, but had mead in 
profnsfhn^ Amo\»g the singular customs of the Kst- 
landers, observed by the Norman, was that of distributing 
tlie effects of those who died, not to the relations of the 
deceased, but among the best ritlers at his funeral. After 
the liody was placed upon the ]>ile, all tlie property of 
the deceased was divided into heaps, five, six, or more 
in number, according to its value : these heaps wgre 
jdaced af equal intervals from each other, and regularly 
increased in size, so that the largest and most valuable 
\vas at^the greatest distance from the town. Then alt 
who had fleet horses w’cre invited to attend ahd strive 
for the prizes. •The heaps were won by the swiftest in 
the race. 

Ireland wuis discovered hy tlio Noithincn so early as 
tlie seventh century: such at least is the account given 
hy the noj tliern historians; but it is hard to avoid suspect¬ 
ing in this, as in other similar cases, that many distant 
voyages were undertaken, and geographical discoveries 
made, long before those of which the memory is pre¬ 
served. Ills certain, however, that in the seventh century, 
the northern pirates made frequent descents on the coast 
of Ireland for the sake of ])illagc: they even established 
their authority in the island, and exacted tribute. 

At a later period (A. I^. the Northmen took 

possession of the isles of Shetland, Jctlnnd or Ilialtlandy 
which constiluted for some time of th^ earldom 

of the Orkneys. '^l''hese pirate.^ obtained a •perfect ac¬ 
quaintance with this Archi]>elago: they hunted downi 
and exterminated'the original inhabitants, called Petior 
Pupce, who were probably the Picti of the ancients. 
They added to this insular dominion a considerable por- 
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tion of the north of Scotland; and their monuments arc 
still among the most conspicuousdn the highlands of that 
kingdom. 

The Northmen made the conquest of the Hebiides, 
in the year and gave them the name of the Suder- 
JRi/er or Southern Isles, in relation to the Orkneys. 
The Siider’-Eyt*r were united with the Isle of Man in 
the same king<lom, and under the same ecclesiastical 
authority; hence the bishoj)ric of Sodor has ^^eefi siin.® 
always nominally united with that of Man. All these 
conquests made among the British islands remained 
de])endent on the kingdom of Norway till the latter half 
of the thirteenth century. 

But the old Icelandic chronicles relate, moreover, that 
the Northmen discovered in the ninth century, to the 
west of Ireland^ a gi*eat country, to which they gave the 
name of Great Ireland^ or the White}nan*ft Land. This 
alleged discovery is generally rangeil by crftics ^among 
fabulous traditions. But these .surprising accounts of 
the early Scandinavian voyages have, after all, so little 
poetic decoration in their circumstances^ they are so 
perfectly free in their general design from any admixture 
of the monstrous or absurd, that it is much more easy 
to believe the reality of the achievement than the inven¬ 
tion of the story. It is not the character or the taste 
of a rude age to compose fictions with the air of truth. 
In the Landnama JiofCj one of the oldest of the Icelandic 
histories, occurs the i olio wing sober reference to thi.s 
great discovery in the AVT'st : — 

Ari was the son of Mar of Ileikholar, and of Tlior- 
katla, daugliter of Hcrgils llrapj>snn. He was cast on 
the shore of the Whiteman s Land, wltich others call the 
Great Ireland. It is siLuatecl in the W^estern Ocean, 
near the gooil Vinlanil. Here Ari, not being permitted 
to return, ^as detained and baptized. This was related 
by Hafn, the Limerick mcichant, who had resided many 
years in Limerick; and bcsitfbs this, Thorkil Geetson 
said he had heard several Icelanders relate the same, who 
had been present when 'I’horfin, earl of Orkneys, assert- 
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ed, that Ari had been seen in the Whitemniia Land ; and 
aithoup^h )ic did not get leave to return, was very much 
esteemed.” Thus it appears that the Northmen carried 
on a trade with the west of Ireland, which will appear 
less surprising when it is considered that they were in 
possession of all the islands on that coast. 

Of the same doubtful character, but of a later age, 
is the voyage of the AVelsh prince Madoc, the son of 
O wen*Gyrynedd, who is staled in the Triads to have 
gone to sea, in ten ships, with three hundred men, to 
avoid tlie dissensions of his brotliers respecting the suc¬ 
cession to the throne. This expedition was planned by 
Madoc and his brother Rhiryd, in consequence of a 
piior one in 1170, wherein he discovered land in the 
ocean a great way to the west. No tidings were ever 
afterwards received of him ; and this expedition was in 
consequence united in Welsh story with the voyages of 
Gaora^i ainl Mcrddin, under the title of the Three Disap*^ 
pearanccit. The Mcrddin named here belonged to the 
fifth century. •He went to sea in a house of glass, as 
tradition states it, accornpa’iied by nine W^elsh baids. 
It can hardly be credited that Mailoc should have sailed, 
in the twelfth century, acioss the widest part of the At¬ 
lantic (for he left Irclantl to the north). Yet Mr.Owen, 
the biographer of AYales, affirms, that he has collected 
a multitude of evidences, to j)rovc that Madoc must have 
actually reached the American continent, for the de¬ 
scendants of that prince ami his followers exist there as 
a nation to this day; and their present dwelling is on 
the soutliern branches of the Missouri river, where they 
arc known under tlic appellations of I’adoucas, white 
Indians, civilised Indians, and Welsh Indians!" This 
last name, it may he presumed, they have received from 
the Cambrian antiquarians. ^ • 

About the year 8()1, accident conducted sgine Scandi¬ 
navian pirates to the Feroe islands; and immediately 
afterwards some-adventifrers of the same nation, while 
endeavouring to make their way to this newly discovered 
country, were thrown by a tempest on the eastern coast 
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of Iceland^ or as it was at first callod, Snia~land. In 
8()4 one (Jardar circuinnavi<rarcd the island, to which, 
in order to commemorate his labour, he gave the name 
of Gardar^iholm. He stated witli perfect correctness, 
that it had a circumference of about 6*70 nautical 
miles. A few years later Floke, a Norwegian, ven¬ 
tured to winter ou the northern coast, where he remained 
two years. This experiment led to the coloiii^a<^ion of 
Iceland, to which the political troubles of Noi at 
that time furnished additional motives; and Ingolph, one 
of the discontented party at home, set sail with a nume¬ 
rous retinue in 87 t, and settled in one of the green 
valleys on the south-western coast of that island. 

The first settlers in Icelaml found extensive districts 
of that tireary country covered with forests of birch and 
fir. They were also able, notwithstanding the severity 
of the climate, to cultivate some barley and other grain. 
At present the whole islaiitl is a naked desert, the na¬ 
tive woods having totally disapj)eared ; and the Iceland¬ 
ers have long since relinquished, for ^good reasons it 
may be presumed, tlie practice of growing corn: but it 
is not manifest whether these changes arc to be ascribed 
to an alteration in tlic climate, or whether they ought 
not rather "to be considered as tlie natural consequences 
of the multiplication of cattle. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances attending 
the discovery of Iceland, is, that relics were found there, 
whicJi showed that it had been previously inhabited, 
'i^hc nature of these relics, which consisted of bells, 
wooden crosses, and hooks in the Irish cliaracter, induced 
the Norwegians to believe, that those prior visitants were 
Christians, either from Scotland or from Ireland. Many 
authors have endeavoured to throw discredit on this ac¬ 
count, infhicnced, perhaps, by tlie ordinary unwillingness 
of^en to admit facts which they are unable to explain. 
There is not any inherent improbability in the opinion, 
that the Scandinavians, and the'inhabitants of the British 
ligands, navigated the northern seas for ages before their 
proceedings were known to lL.story. But the most an- 
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cieiit of the Icelandic chronicles are not contented with 
mentioning the vestiges*of former inhabitants^ they dis¬ 
tinctly state that there w'ere actual settlements on the 
island previous to the Norw^egian emigration. They 
name Kirkiubui, one of the warm and fertile valleys 
that occur on the southern coasts as the residence of 
those papre, as they call the strangers^ ivho deserted the 
island, it is added, from their aversion to the pagan co¬ 
lonist#. ^ 

TJie colonisation of Iceland, hy the bold and adven¬ 
turous Northmen, was soon followed by further discover¬ 
ies in the M^est. One Eric Raiida, or red head^ the son 
of Tliorwald, a Norwegian noble, quarrelled with, and 
killed his neighbour Eyolf. For this and other offences 
he was condemned to a hani.diment of three years. He 
knew that a man, named (jiinbiorn, had previously dis¬ 
covered some banks to the west of Iceland, from him 
called Gurdnorn s .schieran, or Gunbiorn'a banks, and 
likewise a country of great extent still farther to the 
west: he determined to enq)loy the lime of his exile in 
making a voyage of discovery to that country. Setting 
sail, therefore, from Iceland, he soon fellinwdth a point 
of land, which he called llii-jalfs-ness, and continuing 
his voyage to the south-west, he entered a deep inlets to 
which he gave the name of Mricis‘~,sn)idj and passed the 
Avinter on a pleasant island in the neighbourhood. In 
the folloAviiig year he exjdored the continent, and re¬ 
turning to Iceland in the third year, he represented his 
new discovery in the most favourable light, enlarging 
in his praises of its fine woods, rich meadows, and 
abundant fisheries ; and the better to confirm the im¬ 
pression made by these cml)ellifihcd accounts, he gave to 
the newly discovered country the alluring name of 
Greenland, IJy these arts he contj^ved to draw togetlier 
a considerable company, avIio embarked und^r his guid¬ 
ance, carrying tvith them household furniture, imjde- 
ments of all kinds, cattle for breeding, an(l whatever 
else is necessary for the establishment of a colony. But 
* Laudnama Bok, lib IV. c. 11. Hafu. 1774. 
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of twenty-five sliips which set sail, not more than four¬ 
teen arrived in safety. These first adventurers were soon 
followed by many more from Iceland and Norway. 

Greenland, accordiiij^ to most of the Icelandic his¬ 
tories, was discovered in 982, and peopled four years 
later. Some, however, carry back the discovery to 982. 
Nay, there exists letters patent of Lewis the Debon- 
naire in 8,04, and a bull of Grejiory IV. in 805, which 
confer on the cliurch of Hamburgh, among otheF j>/ivi- 
Icgcs, that of converting the heathen in Iceland and 
in Greenland.* Are we to suppose, then, that the en¬ 
terprising mariners of Hamburgh had already, in the 
beginning of the ninth century, scoured the northern 
ocean, but that their discoveries, which held out but 
little temptation to the merebant, soon fell into oblivion 
Or, ih it not likely that they still frequented the fisheries 
of those seas, but that the Icelanders, who cultivated 
•literature in peace, and preserved the history of their 
settlements, appear from this circumstance alone as the 
principal discovereis in the North? Many, it is true, 
consider the patents of the church of Hamburgh to be 
either forged or interpulaterl ,* but when criticism as¬ 
sumes so arbitrary a character, it cannot escape the sus¬ 
picion of injustice. 

The new settlers in Greenland had their bishops from 
Europe, and continued their intercourse with the parent 
state of Norway till the year 1418. The colony paid 
to the pope an annual tribute of 2()00 pounds’ weight 
of walrus teeth, as tithe and Peter's pence. There 
were two towns, Garda and Hmtfalid, yet the whole 
community did not equal the number of the smallest 
parish in Norway. The voyage to Greenland and back 
again sometimes occupied no less than five years. In 
the year l‘\S8,3, a arrived in Norway, bringing the 
fir; 9 t intellip'ence of the deatli of the bishop of Greenland, 
which had taken place six years before. Thus it ap- 
that however intrepid fne northern seamen may 
been, they were still but very imperfectly skilled in 

• Lambec Ong. Ilamb. p. 3i>. 
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the arts of navigation. Greenland in the tenth century 
wore the same dreary appearance as at the present day. 
It seemed like a disordered accumulation of iiakc I rocks 
and immense glaciers. Enormous icebergs, such as the 
Noithmen had never seen in their original habitations, 
floated along the coast, and filled every inlet. The stern 
aspect of nature in this inhos]utable land, added to its 
extreme remoteness and the dangers of the boisterous 
seas tlfrough which it was reached, soon converted it, in 
the popular belief, into a land of wonders. The sea 
around was said to be inhabited by marine giants of 
both sexes; and the mountainous icebergs, as they 
moved along, were thought to be guided by invisible 
hands. It w'as said, too, that one Hollur Geit walked 
from Norway to Greenland on the ice, conducted by a 
goat. 

The dreadful x>cstilencc called the black death, which, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, depopulated all 
Europe, and the North in particular, extended its 
ravages even aft far as (Greenland. The colony was, 
from this and other causes, much enfeebled, w'hcn in 
1418 a hostile fleet arrived, no one could tell from 
w'hat country it came, and destroyed every thing with 
fire and sw'ord. Soon after this event, the* colony of 
Greenland disappoaicd loldlly from history. Some fruit¬ 
less attempts w'cre made in tlie sixteenth century to 
reacli the ancient settlement ; but tlic great barriers of 
ice that liad formed along the coast rendered it impos¬ 
sible to attain the desired ol>ject; nor was it till the 
year 1721 that the Danish colony at present existing 
in Greenland w^as established. The ruins of the old 
colony are still to be seen near the southern point of the 
peninsula.* 

When the Northmen had croc^d the tempestuous 
seas between Norway and Iceland, and from Iceland to 
Greenland, it might easily be conjectured that they 
would prosecute their discoveries still further to the 
westward In the year 1001, an Icelander named 

* Gicsocko, Trans, of the Itoy. Iris.h Acad. vol. xiv. 
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Kiorn, sailing to (Greenland to visit his father, was drfvcn 
hy a tempest far away to the south-west; he there saw 
a level country covered v/ith wood ; the wind abating, 
he steered north-west, and reached his destination. His 
account infiained the ambition of Leif, the son of that 
Kric llauda who had founded the colony of Greeidand. 
A vessel was soon equipped : Leif and Hiorn set sail to¬ 
gether, and arrived at tlie country wdiich tbo latter had 
descried. The first land they reacdied was a rocky 
island, to which they gave the name of Hetkland; a 
low country, tliickly woodeil, was called Markfand, A 
few days afterwards they found a river, on the b.anks of 
which were trees loaded with agreeable fruits. The 
temperature appeared delicious, the soil seemed fertile, 
and the river yielded abundance of fine salmon. Hav¬ 
ing reached the lake from which the river issued, our 
(ireeiilanders resolved to winter in the country.. They 
Jfound tliat on the shortest day the sun rein'ained eight 
hours above the horizon ; from which observation it re¬ 
sults that they were not far from tlie fot;ty-ninth degree 
of latitude. 

A German, who made one of the party, found some 
wild grapes, and having explained to his companions the 
use to which that fruit was generally converted, it was 
agreed among them to give the newly-discovered country 
tlie name of Vhitand, or the Ifwd of nine. I'lie relations 
of Lief made several voyages to Vinland. Tlie third 
summer after the Normans landed there, they saw arrive, 
in canoes covered with leather, a number of natives of 
diminutive stature, to wlioin they gave the name of 
Skrcclingueit, or dwarfs. They massacred those compa¬ 
ratively feeble creatures without mercy, and w^ere in 
consequence furiously attacked by the whole tribe. 
Some year^ afterwards, the Scandinavian colony carried 
on an advantageous tur trade with the savages, who ap- 
from 'these accounts to have been Esquimaux. The 
kVpH^ble fur trade which rewa^'ded their enterprise in- 
dijh^d numbers to follow their example ; but wre are very 
iil^perfectly informed with -espect to the circumstances 
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of the Scandinavian colonies established in Vinland ; we 
only know that Eric, bishop of («rccMilaiid, made a voy¬ 
age to that country in 1121, in older to contort to 
Christianity his countrymen settled there, and who still 
continued pagans. 

It is impossible to shake the authenticity of these 
plain and circumstantial accounts; and it is liketvise 
difficult, if not impossible, to acknowledge their genuine 
character, without admitting at the same time that Vin- 
laiid was *n Newfoundland, or else on the continent of 
North America, which 'was consecpieiitly discovered by 
Europeans, nearly five ccntuiies before Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus ; in whose age, perhaps, some traditions were 
still presei ved amongst seamen of those early discoveries 
in the North. 

Ill the year 1380, two noble Venetians, name Zeni, 
entered into the seivice of a prince of the Feroe islands, 
and visited* anew all the countries discovered by the. 
Scandinavians, or at least they collected a circumstantial 
description of tjjiein, which coiifiiins, in every material 
point, the Icelandic accounts, and which could hardly 
have been unknown to Columbus. 

In the map drawn by the Zeni to illustrate the ac¬ 
count of their navigations, Iceland is represented with the 
two towns ot' Scalodhi a,nd ^)IcnsiSy or Scalholt and Ilola, 
which were, in fact, the two bishop ricks. To the south 
of Iceland, and to the iiortli-cast of Scotland, is a great 
island, surrounded by many small ones : the whole group 
heais the name of Frivsfan<U and is cviilently intended 
for the Ferey's land, or h^eroe islands. This natural in¬ 
terpretation, however, of the Iralian voyagers, did not 
occur to our early navigators, who long sought in vain 
for the Friesland of the Zeni. Frobisher thought he had 
found it, when he first descried the southerly point of 
Creenland, to which he accordingij^ gave the name of 
Friesland. *’ 

To the north of Iceland the Zeni place a great penin-. 
siila, in shape resembling Greenland, but joined on the 
east with Norway ; the junction, however, is marked as 
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merely conjectural. It is the same stated in the account 
of the navigation that Nicolo Zeno, {?oing from Iceland^ 
found a c untry, in the map called Engrotiiland, but in 
the text Engronelamltf and Grokmdin; but the names 
of the places given in this country have no correspond¬ 
ence with those which occur in the Scandinavian topo¬ 
graphy of Greenland; so tliat there is good reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the Zeni. 

Hut in this country, which he calls Grohindiay ''Vicolo 
Zeno found a monastery of friar preacliers, and a church 
dedicated to St. Thomas, not far from a mountain which 
threw out flames like JEtna. and Vesuvius. In the same 
place there was a spring of boiling Avater with which the 
monks warmed the church, the monastery, and their own 
apartments. They irrigated their gardens from these 
hot sources, and thus contrived to preserve a perpetual 
verdure, Avhile all the country round was frozen to a 
great deptli. Their monastery was built with lava, and 
roofed with a vault constructed of the light'scoria, 
cemented with pozzuolana, or decayed basalt. 

During the summer-time, as the Zeni relate, a great 
number of vessels arrived at Grolandia from Norway 
and the islands to trade with the friars, who, in exchange 
for their furs and fish, received corn, woollen cloth, wood 
for fuel, and utensils of every dcscriiition. With some 
of these articles the friars maintained a trade with the 
people of the country. Monks from Sweden, NorAvay, 
and principally from Iceland, resorted to this monastery; 
and during the winter season there was always a number 
of vessels in the harbour shut up by the ice, and waiting 
for the return of spring. 

The boats used by the fishermen of Grolandia had 
the shape of a weaver's shuttle, and were made of the 
bones of marine animals, covered with the skins of fish, 
sewed one over the*'other. These boats were so strong 
and so water-tight, that the fishermen ventured fearlessly 
to^launch with them into tha roughest seas; satisfied 
that even if they were thrown upon a rock they would 
sustain no injury* 
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Ill all these particulars there is evidently a good deal 
of truth, incorrectly and fantastically combined. The 
volcanoes and boiling sjirings of Iceland, the fertile val¬ 
ley of lleikiavik watered from tepid fountains, the well- 
endowed clergy of that island, are all transferred to a 
country in the West, where they are joined with the 
whale-skin canoes of the Esquimaux. The situation 
which the Zeni assign to Grolandia in their map does 
not coNTCspond with the actual position of the colony in 
Greenlamf, which was on the southern and not on the 
eastern coast of that country. We must, therefore, sup¬ 
pose, either that the map of the Zeni was ill constructed, 
or that their narrative is but a confused medley of 
hearsay accounts; or, finally, wdiich is most probable, 
that the descendant of Nicolo Zeno, who published the 
manuscript at Venice in 15,58, attempted to embellish 
the original, and thus destroyed its circumstantial sim¬ 
plicity. • 

But^hc most remarkable part of the map of the Zeni 
still remains to Ije examined. Moie than a thousand niites 
to the west of Friesland, or the Feroe islands, and to the 
south of Greenland, the Venetian voyagers place two 
lines of coast, the one named EatotUand^ the other 
X); 'occo. These countries are said to have been disco¬ 
vered in the following manner. A fishing vessel from 
the Feroe islands, driven by a tempest far to the west, 
at length ran aground on the island called Kstotiland. 
The inhabitants conducted tlie shipwrecked fishermen 
into a town well built and peopled, in which the chief or 
king resided. An interpreter who spoke Latin, and 
w'ho, it ajipears, had also been shipwrecked on the island, 
was the first to communicate with them : they soon, 
however, learnt the language of the country. The coun¬ 
try appeared to them of less extent than Icelayd, but in¬ 
finitely more fertile: in the centre wife a high mountain, 
from which four rivers descended. The inhabitants 
wrote in a character which the Northmen did not under¬ 
stand. Some Latin books were in the library of the 
king. 
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The people of Estolihiinl carried od some trade with 
Grolandia, whence they procured pitch, fur.s^ and sul¬ 
phur. sowed corn, made beer, dwelt in houses 

built of stone, and were good seamen, although still un¬ 
acquainted with the Use of the compass. The Frie.s- 
landers being provicled with this instrument, were 
intrusted by the king with*the condur* of an expedition 
directed towanls a country situated faidi-r to the 
south, and called Droceo. They had the inistii/+une, 
however, to fall into the hands of a nation of Vannibals. 
The Frieslanders were all eaten save one, wdiose life was 
spared on account of his dexterity in the art of fishing: 
the savages contended for the possession of ^5o valueble a 
slave. lieing hajidcd over continually from one mas¬ 
ter to another, he had an opportunity of sceisig the 
whole country. He alfirmed that it was of unbounded 
extent, an<l, in fact, a new world. The savage natives 
woie no covering. They were engaged i!i continual 
contests among themselves, the conqueror always toasting 
on his vanquished foe. Farther to the s^ulh-west were a 
people much more civilised, who were acquainted with the 
use of the precious metals, built large cities and tcmides, 
but nevertheless offered u]) Iniman victims to their idols. 

' “ou'vch was the account given by the ffsherman of the 
Feroc islanVi'.'s. wdien after a lapse of many years he re¬ 
turned to his coin^itry. An attempt was immediately 
made by the prined*; who reigned there at tlic time to 
reach these countriivs of Drogco and Estotiland, but 
storms drove his fleet*, into tlic seas of Greenland. Whe¬ 
ther he repeated his c|ftbrts, and with whi:t success, are 
alike unknown to us, Uhe history of those voyages re¬ 
maining incomplete. 

The narrative of the Zeni has been regarded by many 
as a mere, fabricatim^; Mini the occurrence in it of such 
names as Dscdalus and l\narus, which are evidently fa¬ 
bulous, seeing to counteiVanee that opinion. Yet the 
proportion of the miraculoVis and of pal^iahle fable wdiich 
is mingled with tlieir relation does not exceed, perhaps, 
that which is found in the i. lost authentic narratives of 
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the ii)i(hlle ages. If the account^ of Estotiland and 
Droceo he merely fictions, they are fictions of a very 
plain and unattractive character: but, in reality, fictions 
of this kind are extremely rare; for there are few per¬ 
sons who are capable of doing' more than adding the 
adornments of fancy to a ground-work furnished by ex¬ 
perience. Hut there is reason to believe that the Scan¬ 
dinavians never remitted their navigations in the northern 
seas; %nd if the inhabitants of the Feroe islands had 
wiitlen Iristorics like those of Iceland, we might from 
tliem also have received atithentic accounts of lands dis¬ 
covered in tJie W'cstj and lost again in the course of ages. 

The name appears to be Scandinavian, and 

to mean the Kant Out-laud, as Newfoundland might be 
justly called with respect to the American continent. 
*111080 who aic willing to believe the Zeni, may suppose 
the inhabitants of Estotiland to have been descended 
from the Scandinavian settlers in Vinlaiid; nor will their 
total dftappearance at a later period seem surprising to 
those wlio reflect on the fate of the ancient colony of 
Gi cenland. 'ifie country calletl Drocco, according to 
the same course of reasoning, will be the coast of Nova 
Scotia, or of New England, and the more civilised people 
to the south, wlio possessed tlie precious metals, and 
offered up luiman sacrifices in magnificent temjdes, can 
be no other than the inhabitants of Florida, or, perhaps, 
the Mexicans, witli whose wealth and power the hunter 
savages of the North were ]u-obahly well acquainted. 

However tliis may be, it is certain that the Zeni, in 
the fourteenth century, recalled to notice the well- 
authcnticated discoveries made by the Scandinavians in 
the tenth ; and added a relation which, whether true or 
false, contained the positive assertion of a continent 
existing to the west of the Atlantic Ocean. This relation 
was unquestionably known to Colur^ibus, whcT may thus 
have deiivcd not a little encouragement andwinstruction 
from the hardy navigations of the Northmen, 
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ilisrovrrics of tlic Arabians ami Scamlinavians in 
tliosc pcnts of the cartJi which were unknown to the 
ancients remained lonf.;; concealed from the leaVned of 
Kill ope. Ne^ertllt"less the geo<.;raphical ’j’norancc of the 
inid'llc aj^es was not so great as iniglitbe coneluded from 
the well-lcnown anecdote of llie abhfit of (Iliigny in 
Biirgumiy ; to him tbc neighhouihood of Paiis seemed 
a country so remote, and so little known, tliat lie refused 
to comply with the request of the count d(' Bom card, 
who wished to establish a monastery of his older at 
St. Alanr, near that city. ' In like manner some monks 
ofTouinai, about the close of the twelfth century, sought 
in vrdn to cli.scover the abbey of Ferricres. 'I’hus it ap¬ 
pears that the knowledge of tin* monks sometimes did not 
extend far beyond the walls of tlieii monasteries. 

Yet the monks were almost the ordy histoiians of the 
middle ages; and geography,on the whole, is not a little 
indebted ^o their labours. Tlie darkest times and the 
most barbarous iiHl*?6ns of Kurope had their treatises of 
geograj)hy,*or their chronicles, in which Avere inserted the 

fk 

♦ It IS surprusinff that Wu'lanfl, in Ins cHohiated poem ol Oboron (Ges 
i\ '1‘i ), ‘‘bmih^ |)1av*o RJonim.niro ( n tlir loid to IMaisi iIIon, oi to tlie.vow/// 
of I’.nis UiiiU-i all tlio (inMim-sta ol ihtMr it'‘‘pcrli\e tlio t.iult 

ol Wieland is perhaps quite lueMu-able tluil ol the abbot of Clugny, 
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(lesci i[)tions of some eomitries wlietlier ncipjhbouring or 
remote. Tlie chronicle of Emoii, abbot of \\’’crum, in 
Groningen, contains on the subject of a crusade (A. D. 
1 ^ 217 ) detailed account of die whole inaich, with a 
desciipiion of all the countries between Palestine and 
Holland. 

Put still greater benefits resulted from the labours of 
the missionaries, wd'o carried tiie I’ailh to pagan nations,' 
and Iritvellcd thronub countries but little known. Saint 
Boniface preached to the Sclavonians, anti obeyed ihc 
injunct ions of the pope in gi\ing a wiitten description 
of those barbarous nations. It w'as juobably fiom his 
.'iccounts that king Alfred derived his ];nowledge of that 
pari of Europe. Saint Otho, hisiiop of Bamberg, preached 
to the ])ai*ans on the coasts of Stettin, Belgard, and (’ol- 
berg, and tried even to instruct lliein in llic enhivation 
of the vine : those savages used at that time to tlrivc 
away stran»,Vrs frtiin their shores, jiiet as the inhabitants 
of New* Zealand wouhl do at the piesent day. 

Before be mjiJe this journey, Olho, tljo bishop of Bam¬ 
berg, had never heard of the Baliie Sea! lie v. as sur¬ 
prised he}()nd measure at finding ii so hroa.l, thai fioin 
the middle of it the opposite sIioks seamed jmt like 
clouds in the horizon. In the reii'u of Louis tlie De- 
bonnaire a monk of Corvay, named Anseaire, filled with 
tlie same pious resolution, ventuied even into the country 
of the roriui(hi)>le Northmen, and tiavelled over the 
kingdoms of Sw'edeii and Denmark, at that time but 
little known. The journal of this monk, which during 
the middle ages was the chief source of informalion 
respecting the norihorn nations, is not at present known 
to exist. 

'^rhe pilgrimages also of tlic ('hiistiaiis began alre.ady in 
tlie seventh century to invakcu a snirit of observation. 
Adaman, abbot of Iona, wioto a dcsciijition of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land from the oral narrative of Saint Arculf. 
Willibald, the first bishcp of Eichstadt, has left us a 
deiailctl accouiit of his pilgiimagb to the Holy l.-and in 
7'>0: liis route lay tlirougli Italy (ind the island of Cy- 
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pi*us. 'rhcsc inlgriiDSj who frequently had coinmcrcial 
apecuiaiions in view as well as the atonement of thdr 
sins gonerallyhroiighthack with them from Palestine some 
account of luclia and the other countries of the infidels. 
Adam of liremen, wlio lived two centuries later than 
Aiiscaire, drew from his work, and folloived his example 
in giving a detfiilcd description of the kingdoms of the 
Nortlj. He treats of Jutland with great miinUenesSj 
and names many islands in the Baltic which had Lsci>ped 
the notice of his predece-ssors. He is also the first to 
describe the interior of Sweden as well as Russia, of 
which nothing was as yet known beside the name. 

AVhen Adam of Bremen speaks of the British islands, 
nhich he had never visited, he adopts, without hesitation, 
all the fables of antiquity. But the propensity to relate 
the marvellous which charactei’ises tiie writers of the 
middle ages, ought not, perhaps, to be ascribed so much 
to tile credulity of the WTiter as to tlie want of a culti¬ 
vated taste. As the inarvellous generally gives pleasure, 
d easily comes to be looked upon as a-^Hietorical orna¬ 
ment in a rude age; and this vein was often indulged 
in by .authors who possessed the soundest and most pierc¬ 
ing understandings. Giraldus (yamhren.sis was one of 
those whose ivritings furnish an illustralion of the above 
remark. In his accounts of Ireland and APales, there 
are abundant proofs of an independent sjiirit not prone 
to crcflulity, yet he has carefully collected in his pages 
every w^onder that could amuse his rc«i(lers. That his 
v.’ork was conijiosed in a style well suited to the taste of 
the age, is evident from tlie enthusiasm with wdiicli it 
was received. Three days running he was obliged to 
read in public, at Oxford, his description of Ireland. 
The first day he read to the poor; the second, to the 
doctors, clerks, .and students; and the third day, to the 
citizens. 

Indeed, during the middle ages the term tjeography 
almost wholly gave way to wh.tt was deemed an equiva¬ 
lent expression, the wofider^ of the world. Nearly all the 
early narratives of travels and geographical relations hold 
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outj in their titles^ the promise of something loarvelloiif;. 
Among the regulations made by William of ^Vickhaln;, 
for the regulation of the College which he had just 
founded at Oxford^ is the following provision : — 

When, in the winter, on the occasion of any hclyday, 
a fire is lighted for the fellows in the great hall, the 
fellows and the scholars may, after their dinner or their 
supper, amuse themselves in a suitable manner, in the 
great hall, with singing or reciting poetry, or with the 
chronicles*of different kingdoms, and the wonders of the 
worldy and every thing that befits the character of the 
clcigy/' 

But the Scandinavians and the Arabians are, perhaps, 
tlie only peojde among whom the reading or recital of 
histories ever bccaii'e the ordinary amusement, ^'he 
Icelandic sagas were, in the middle ages, familiar to the 
memories of the Northmen. They were recited at every 
festival, anH. read aloud in piivate: they beguiled tlie 
tedious^ength of northern evenings. Idle most ancient 
of thcbC Instoii^j tales are supposed to have been written 
in the eleventh centiuy ; hut a candid and discerning 
criticism can trace in them traditions, apparently veia- 
doiis, as far liack as the lliird century before the Christian 
era. d'lie custom of re])eatiiig tlie sagas is stid retained 
in Iceland. In the remoter vallies of that island, and 
wherever the marmeisof the people have not been conta¬ 
minated by an association with the Danes, the evening 
amusements of the assembled family are the reading of 
their histories or the recital of their ))oems. In the pre¬ 
ceding chapter it has been seen wdiat valuable materials 
the Icelandic sagas can furnish to the history of geogra¬ 
phical discoveries. 

Some princes of the middle ages knew the value of a 
science which enables sovereigns to estimate tlie strength 
of their dominions. Had the Scj?tidinav^aii princes 
been acquainted with the mariner’s compass they w’^ould 
soon have made the circuit of the earth. In 123 J, W’^al- 
demar II. King of Denmark, had a general survey made 
of his dominions, and a topographical table framed ac- 
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cording,])': a womlerful work for the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

^I'he ]vint;s of Kngland were animated with the same spi¬ 
rit, and kave left behind still more striking proofs of their 
attention to statistics. Notwithstanding the general de¬ 
struction of the ancient monastic collections in the reign 
of flenry VIII. there still remain several !naps of the 
British islands made in the course of the tweltth ecnturyj 
and which serve, in no small degree, to illustrate"'the old 
historians. In some of these maps, which arc very rude 
in design as well as execution, Scotland is represented 
as an island, separated from England by an arm of the 
.sea. Ireland is also <lividcd in two by the river Boyne, 
which is represented as a canal connecting the Irish 
channel with the Atlantic.^ The towns are drawn in 
them of a dispioportionatc size; and the abbeys, with 
their walls, gates, and helfrys, oecii])y so great a space, 
as to leave little room for the rivers, boundary lines, or 
places of less seeming importance. 

In the East, where the revenues of the provinces are 
generally fanned out, or bestowed on the favourites at 
court, and where the coffers of the prince are usually 
replenished by confiscations and other acts of despotism, 
the bead of the emi)irc has no immediate interest in the 
condition of the countries whicli acknowledge his au¬ 
thority. Tlie feudal system, on the other hand, as it 
was developed in Europe in tlie middle ages, created such 
a multiplicity of rights, and departed so widely from the 
simple mechanism of despotic governments, that the 
monarch, in order to enjoy all the fiscal prerogatives of 
his crown, was obliged to be well acquainted with the 
local particulars of his dominions. 

The tendency of the feudal system to bring about the 
collection *of statist^'!al details, was manifested in Eng¬ 
land ou the ffr'.t introduction of the Norman law. Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror caused surveys to be made of the 
several counties, in whicli w’ere*marked the w^aste and the 
cultivated lands ; the village-, with the numbers of their 

• Gough’s Brit Top. i. 
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inhabitants^ and the amount of the taxes which they 
paid. 'J'his is the work known by the name of Dooms¬ 
day-book, begun in 1080, and finished in J08(>, and 
containing a cir'’unistantial description of all Kngland, 
witli the exception of il)e counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham. The lands 
in tillage, the waste and inhabited districts, the pojnila- 
tion both free and in villanage, with the nature of the 
services ij,i which these last woe bound ; every circujn- 
stance, in short, even the number of the cattle, and the 
l>ee-hives in each county, is detailed in Doomsday-book 
with scrupulous exactness. 

A survey of a kingdom, executed in detail during the 
eleventh century, is evidently an event of great import¬ 
ance in the history of geograjdiy. It set an example 
of accuracy, suggested many observations, and created 
an interest in territorial details, which could not fail 
to cxe^t an inlluence beyond the limits in which they 
first had birtli. Thcic exists a similar gcogra[)hical 
rccortl with respect to a part of Crermany: this is a de¬ 
scription, in Latin, of the March of Brandenburg, made 
on the plan of Doom.sday-book, and executed in 1377, 
by order of the em])eror Charles IV. 

Maps do not appear to hav? been very uncommon even 
in the darkest ages: however erroneous they may have 
been in their construction, they arc often referred to by 
the monkish writers. Saint Cal, the founder of the 
celebrated abbey whicli bears bis name (a name which 
has been subsequently transmitted to a Swiss canton), 
and who lived in the seventh century, possessed a map 
which is said, by the historian of that abbey, to have 
been of curious workmanship.** Charlemagne had 
three tables of silver, on wdiich were severally repre¬ 
sented the earth, the cities of Rome and Constantinople. 
His ’grandson Lothaire, in the war 'vJiich 1:^£ waged with 
the other Carlovingian princes, broke the first of these 
tables in pieces, and distributed the fragments among 
his soldiers. 

But the most curious geographical monument of the 
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middle ages is a map preservcil in the library of Turin, 
attached to a manuscript commentary on the Apocalypse, 
which was written in the year 737- It represents the 
earth as a plane bounded by a circular line, and divided 
into three unequal parts. To the south, Africa is separated 
by the ocean from a land called i\\G fourth ^licision of the 
world j where the antipodes dwell, and which the cv^‘essive 
heat of tlic torrid zone has hitherto prevented from bei’^g 
visited. At the four sides of the world are repre*^en?ed the 
figures of the four ‘ibinds, each astride upon a pair of bel¬ 
lows, which he labours, and at the same time has a conch 
shell applied to his mouth, from which he blows hur¬ 
ricanes, as may be conjectured from his distended cheeks. 
At the top of the map (wliich is the Kast) are Adam and 
Eve, the serpent, and the tree of forbidden fruit. At 
their right hand is Asia, with two high mountains, and 
the words Mount Caucasus and Armenia. ,From these 
mountains descends the river Eusis, (Phasis.?*) ayd falls 
into a sea which unites with the ocean, and separates 
Europe from Asia. Thus the author rt^rned, in this 
part of his map, to the geography of the primitive 
Greeks. In the middle of the map is Mount (Carmel, 
Mount Sinai, Judea, and some other names belonging 
to the Holy Land. Near a rher, which seems intended 
to represent the Eupliiates, are the words Ahicusin, Ti-^ 
miscAy fixi compi dc Sera. In India are the islands Criza 
and Algurc, the Chrgse anri Argurea, or gold and silver 
islands of the ancients, 'fhe Nile is also represented, 
and a note appended to intimate that it flows from dis¬ 
tant viountainSy and over sands of gold. Thus the ob¬ 
scurity Avhich involves the origin of the Nile has been 
in all ages a subject of observation and source of fable. 
To the north of this map is the island Tile. In fine, 
hevond Afidca, to tlie, south, are written these words, — 
Besides t|jp,«'c three parts of the world, there is beyond 
the ocean a fourth, \^hich the extreme heat of the sun 
prohibits flur being acquainted Vitl^, and on the confines 
of which is the country of the frbuibus antipodes.** 

This map may have^ been useful to illustrate a work 
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of the same age, and of considerable merits written by 
some Goth, wliose name is unknown, but who is com¬ 
monly styled tlie Geographer of Ravenna. It is sur¬ 
prising what a number of geographers this WTiter cites, 
whose names, but for him, woulfl have shared the fate 
of their writings, and remained totally unknown. He 
refers to Castorius and Lollianus, Roman geographers; 
IJylas and Sardonius, Greeks; Aphrodisianus and 
Arsatkis, Persians, who had written in Greek a Picture 
of the \Vorld; Cyachoris and Blantasis, Egyptians, 
who had travelled to tlie south of their native country ; 
Probus and Melitianus, Africans; Aithanarid, IVIarcomir, 
and Edelwald, Goths. 

The maps of the middle ages erred as often from the 
love of systematical arrangement as from the want of 
information. They may be generally divided into two 
classes ; one, in which the ideas of Ptolemy and other 
ancient writers were implicitly followed, and the other 
in whl^h were inserted newly discovered lands, or those 
oPwhich the existence was cither suspected or popularly 
believed. 

Many maps of the first class exist in w^hich the old 
world is represented as one great island, Africa being 
terminated to the north of the equator. This opinion 
of Stiabo and Eratosthenes very naturally found more 
favour with the enquiring than Ptolemy’s doctrine of 
an indefinite extent of terra incognita ; a doctrine W'hich, 
as it has the internal characteristics of fiction, could not 
fail to excite suspicion. Among the geographers who 
ado])ted this opinion, was Martino Sanudo, who endea¬ 
voured, about the year 1321, to excite a new crusade 
for the purpose of taking from the sultans of Egypt the 
trade with India, and accompanied his project with a 
map of those countries towards which he jnvited the 
attention of Europe. All the iiatittn^>f Europe are 
marked in his map; but the Scandinaviankingdoins are 
joined to Russia by a narrow tongue of land' inhabited 
by the Careliaus (Dalecarlians), a pagan nation. The 
soutli of Africa is open to navigation, but the interior of 
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that continent is still represented as iiiiiiihahitablo from 
the excessive heat. Sanudo was wholly unacquainted 
with the ii!*:ure of Asia and of the Indian isles: like the 
Arabians, he j>Iaces (lOp; ancl Magop; in the nortli-cast 
of Asia; the 'J’atars occupy the northern regions of that 
continent. 

Among the maps of the second class, rl>' most re¬ 
markable are those which seem to point out some im¬ 
portant discoveries to tlm west of Europe and of lYfricu, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 4’he Scandi¬ 
navians, it has been seen, were acquainted with, or even 
settled in Newfoundland, or some part of the continent 
of North Ainciica, as early as tlui eleventh century. 
But these navigations in the north-west w^ere little thought 
of hy the iidiahitants of the south of Km ope, and have 
nothing in common witli certain tliscovcrics towards the 
south-west, indicated merely by the maps of those ages, 
and without any support from the evidence of history. 

A fspanish maj), coiTqiosed in present’?; Cajic 

Boyador as a point already known, and I'ddch had been 
doubled by navigators. A shij> is said to have sailed in 
the same year fiom Genoa for a river named Vv.dmuvl, 
or Jim JitHviu piohahly Rio do Ouro, and was never 
afterwards heard of. The Genoese historians assert, 
moreover, that two of their countrymen, Tedisio Doria 
and Ggolino Vivaldi, embarked in the year 1291 with the 
intention of sailing to India by the West; but no al¬ 
lusion is made to the fate of tlicse adventureis. The 
Canary islands were never totally lost sight of: the 
Arabian geographers, from whom tlie Sjianiards and 
Portuguese derived a good deal of information, frequently 
described them : tliey make their appearance in the 
Spanish map above referred to, in which '’J'eneviffe bears 
die name ^f Infier^m, or the Isle of Hades; for it ap¬ 
pears that the^apeWSt mythic tales respecting tlie king¬ 
dom of the blessed and the dwellings of the dead re¬ 
mained firmly attached to the IVesteni Ocean. 

Thct island of Madeira appeal^ on a map made in 
1384*, under the name of Isola di I^.g7iamey or Isle of 
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M^ood, which is actually the signification of its present 
name, yet the discovciy of this island is generally sup¬ 
posed to have been made in the year 1419^ or fi^e-a^ld- 
thirty years later than the constiuctioii of this map ; but 
seamen, pci haps, w^ere acquainted with it for ages b.’i'ore; 
and the first discovery, in this as in many otlier ins ances, 
is dated fiorn the time when policy and learning began 
to give attention to the information of the mariner. 

Mu«y a hardy navigator, possessing all the courage 
ainl detenniiiation of (’oJunilius, may, probably, have 
perished in the attempt to sail to India by the ^V"est; 
mcUiy a one may liave made imjiortant discoveries which 
were snbse(|uentJy forgotten. 'I'lie daik ages, though 
they wanted an enhg]itene<l observation of passing events^ 
did not want for active and enterpiising siiiiits. Tlte 
mimes of the l.sleff of or//>r, of Corros Murinos, 

anil of Smit Jorzi^ which occur in maps of the Icur- 
teerith centtiry, jirove that the Azores were already ob- 
scuiel^ known before tlje year 1,S’8(); and, indeed, there 
are SI me wbo^visli to attribute the honour of their dis¬ 
covery to the INIoorish inhabitants of Spain. 

None of tliese diseovciics interfeics in the least with 
that made by Columbus ; hut one remains to be con¬ 
sidered, which, if its rc.'dity were fnlly proved, Avould 
reduce the merit of that great navigator to the mere 
lediscovcry of connlrics which were knoAvn, perhaps, a 
century before his time. This su])])Osed discovery is 
indicated in a map constructed by Andrea Bianco in 
and preserved in the public library of Venice. 
Ill this map the old world is represented as one great 
continent, nearly divided into two unequal portions by 
the Mediterranean, and by the Indian Ocean, which runs 
from west to east, and includes a multitude of islands. 
Africa stretches from west to cast in a line jiarallel with 
Europe and Asia; ^Ethiopia towaivi* tlie east, and tlie 
kingdom of PreSter John, are extended to\^dsits south¬ 
ern extremity : like the* Africa of the ancients, it still 
terminates to the north of the equator ,* the deep gulf 
which is formed by the sea on the western side is. 
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consequently, omitted. The sliape given to Asia is quite 
as ‘erroneous; the soutlicrn coast runs direct from west 
to cast; the peninsulas of India and the Bay of Bengal 
arc of course suppressed. The eastern side of Asia runs 
out into two great promontories, separated by an im¬ 
mense gulf; on that which is towards the north are 
placed Gog and Magog; the soutliern pi*. n>ontory is 
Paradise, with its four great rivers, two of winch run 
into the Caspian Sea. To the west of these regions suc¬ 
ceed the kingtloms of Cathag and Cocohalick, or iyanibalu, 
then the city of Samarcaiid and northern India, with 
some cities of which llie names (such as Udexi, Omin- 
dan, Lagade, cStc.) are not easily interpreted; after these 
follow Persia and Syria. Tlie nations of Eurojie are 
all mentioned with tlie exception of Poland and Hun¬ 
gary. Tatary is placed immediately at the east of 
Europe, and Russia occupies nearly all the north; it is 
separated from Sweden and Norway by a great moun¬ 
tain. • 

Thus far Bianeo*s map exhibits more ignorance than 
fiction : the chief errors which it commits in the out¬ 
lines of Africa and Asia are copied servilely from ancient 
writers. But in the north and west it contains some 
indications of a more positive character. It exhibits 
Iceland, and the island called Friesland, as described by 
the Zeni, and besides these, another island in the north¬ 
west which bears the name of Scornfixa or Stokajiva, 
This word is supposed to be intended for Stork/isch (as 
the cod-fish is called in northern languages), and to be 
here apjdied to Newfoundland, where the cod fishery is 
carried on most extensively. 

However, it must be observed, that Iceland was at 
that time remarkable for its great fisheries; and Nicolo 
Zeno remarked, in his account of Friesland, that the 
fisheries of that ^untry were capable of supplying 
Flanders, Ehl^Jand, Denmark, and many other countries. 
It is possible, therefore, that^the word StokaJia;a, or 
^.Slenskfisch, in Bianco's map, may not be designed to re¬ 
present any particular island, but may be intended 
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merely to iocoriioralOj after tlie custom of the middle 
ages, the mirahilia or wonders of tliis quarter of the 
worW. 

But the island Stokajixa is not the only singularity 
which occurs in the map of Andrea Bianco. To the 
west of the Canary islands he places a country of great 
length, and of a quadrilateral form, to which he gives 
the name of Antilia. This country, in the same situa¬ 
tion a»d with the s.^me name, is also formed on the globe 
made by* Mai till Behaim at tlie close of the fifteenth 
century. iNIany believe that the Antilia of Bianco 
could be no other than the continent of South America; 
while otliovs maintain that it owed its existence wholly 
to the autlior's imagination. AYliatever may be the dif¬ 
ficulties aticmliiig the former hypothesis, it must be 
confessed tliat the latter is far from being satisfactory ; 
for the imagination of man is by no means endowed with 
such a degree of spontaneous fei tility as to spare the critic 
ihe Iromde of enquiring into the sources of its apparent 
creations. B 114 as the map of Bianco was certainly not 

sceptically considered by his contemporaries, his in¬ 
dication of the island Anttlia is not without importance 
in the liistviry of geography. 

Blit Bianco was not the first who placed the island 
AnfHia in the Atlantic: it is found in maps drawn by 
Picigano in 136*7^ so early was the attention of Europeiin 
navigators turned towards the western seas.* "Phe maps 
of Bianco contain much to interest, independent of their 
intrinsic merit: in the first sheet of his collection is re¬ 
presented the mariner's compass; together with some 
nautical tables, which show that mariners were already in 
the habit of calculating their course ; but it is aLso eviilent 
that they only measured by the log, and paid no atten¬ 
tion to longitudes and latitudes. ^ 

Poiiular tradition still fj^voured thw«h^ief in the ex¬ 
istence of certain islands in the West. It iV^s said that 
when Spain was conquered by the Arabs, a number of 
Christians embarked with all their property, and took 
* Buachc, Mfin. de I’lnstit. tone. vi. 
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refuge in an island, in which they had built seven 
ci^cs. Thus it appears that in the time of Columbus 
Uic people gave the name of Sette Cittade, the Seven 
Cities, to the same supposed country of the AV’^est, which 
the learucvl called Autilia; and after Columbus had 
discovcied the islands to which he gave tlie latter name, 
the Spaniards for a long time continued anxiously to 
search among them for the Seven Cities of their ».xiled 
countrymen. *» 

To the noith of Antilia, in a situation corresponding 
with the actual position of Newfoundland, the map of 
Bianco jdaces another great island, called Iftoki de la 
Mau Satfiit(i,rio, or the Island of the HeeiCs Hand, This 
name appears to have owed its origin to the union of an 
Arabian tale with the popular belief which sets the 
dwelling of the dead in the w^esterii ocean, 'flic Ara¬ 
bians relate, that in the Indian Sea there is an island 
near which a great hand rises every night filnn the sea, 
and grasping the inhabitants, jdunges tliem ilito the 
ocean. Many maps of the sixteenth Cfc^JUiiry place* in 
tlic north-west a t island of deri/s, a name whicli was 
consecpiently given by some of the earliest navigators to 
a small island on the coast of Labrador. 

The chief progress of geography in the middle ages 
was due to the groat revolutions wdtich took jdace in 
Asia, and wddeh, by bringing forw'ard strange and for¬ 
midable nations into view, gave rise to an intercourse 
between the East and VV’^est. But previous to the con¬ 
sideration of these revolutioiis, and the conrinned corre¬ 
spondence resulting from them, it will be necessary to 
cast a moineniary glaiice at some other sources of 
information not so susceptible of mctliodical arrange¬ 
ment. 

The Uj^bbi Benjamin of Tudela, in Navarre, wn-otc in 
1160 a (lesciij>luwof whatever appeared to him most 
curiotiffin file south of Europe, in Palestine, IVJesopo- 
tamia> in India, ^Ethiopia, aju’ in Egypt, lie does, not 
posif^vely say that he has visited all those countries; on 
tl^e “contrary, he often cites .authorities for what he 
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avers : whence it may he coiichnlcil that his descriptions 
were drawn more from books than fj*om experience. 
The dryness of his narrative and numerous j>co{i;iapliical 
blunders, indeed, seem to jirove that he wrote from scanty 
hearsay materials, particularly as far as regards the 
countries out of Europe. 11 is chief object was to de¬ 
scribe the situation of the Jcavs, and the cities in which 
they constituted Jiiimcrous communities. In speaking 
of Pej-fia, he turns, all of a sudden, to Sainarennd, in 
wdiich city, he atfirins, there were fifty thousand Israel¬ 
ites: he tiuMi numtions'I’hihet, and the animal vhich 
yields the irnsk. He also names China; hut the fables 
whicJi he relates icspectiug tlie dangers of *thc journey 
tliither show his extreme eredulity. Some suppose 
tliat his work contains imiieatlons of a journey to India; 
in truth, he speaks at som^ length of liassora, of its 
flourishing trade, of the black Jews of India, of the cul¬ 
tivation of pepper, and of the oiigin of pearls. Some of 
the naiTits Avhieli he mentions are incapable of exjdaua- 
tioli, such as Nile island of AVAro/.v's, in the I'ersiaii 
Gulf, the kingdom of Ouhnn^ the island of Cinrny, and 
the city of Cinya/a. Some of the cities which he ascribes 
to India .ire really on the coast of Aiabi.i; as, for ex¬ 
ample, Ktitifd (Ki Kalif), and Zahhi on the Jlcd Sea, 
where he embaiked for Afiiea. 

The sj)ii it of trade in the middle ages, as well as the zeal 
of religion,* directed attention to the East. jMcrchant§ of 
Bremen, thiown by a teinjiest on the coast of Li\onia, 
completed the hitherto iinjierfect kiiowdcdge of the Baltic 
Sea ; but the inorehants of the Hanse Towns ventured 
much farther, and, following the traces of the Permians 
and \%aricgues, j^enetraled, perhaps, even into 'J'atary. 

Dining the course of two centuries, the Genoese and 
Venetians, like the Homans of old, carried oji, by cara¬ 
vans, a trade with India and with 'Phey set 

Milt from the shores of Syria, and of the Black Sea, 
because Egypt, ivhither* tlic merchandise of the East^ 
arrived by the Red Sea, was closed against them as long 
as the hostility of tire crusades continued between 
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the Christians and Mahometans. Egypt, it is probable, 
was not again opened as a channel of trade between 
Europe and India, until after tlic year 12f)0, when the 
Genoese had restored the Greeks to the empire of Con¬ 
stantinople. Ill recompense for this service, they ob¬ 
tained from the Greek emperors exclusive commercial 
privileges. The Venetians, when they f^und themselves 
shut out from the trade of tho Black Sea, concluded a 
treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, in consequence oii v, u>h 
Alexandria again became the emporium of Indian pro¬ 
duce, and so continued to be, till the time when the Por¬ 
tuguese discovered the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and*opened a direct commerce with the Spice 
Islands. 

Previous to this commercial revolution, the Genoese 
and Venetians received their merchandise from India 
and China by Catfa, Tana, and Ajazzo. It arrived by 
two (lifferent routes. A part of it was brodght to Bas- 
sora, at the mouth of die Tigiis, in the PersitAi Gulf, 
whence it was conveyed by the river, avj^l across Persia 
to Tebriz or Tauris, from which place it was sent for¬ 
ward by the Caspian Sea, through Armenia and Georgia, 
to Tana, at the mouth of the Taiiais or Don. The 
more precious and loss bulky commodities were tran¬ 
sported direct from ^Tauris over the mountains to Ajazzo 
or Aias, on the Merliterranean Sea. 

il'hc merchandise conveyed by the other chief com- 
mefttial route made a great circuit before its arrival at 
the Black Sea. It was conveyed up the river Indus as 
far as that river is navigable ; and then carried on camels 
through Bokliara to the Gihon, whence it was dcspatclied 
over-land tp the Caspian Sea. From Astrachan the 
route to Asoph lay along the foot of Caucasus. This 
was the c^rse that was followed also by the caravans to 
China from the Blacic Sea, which were sometimes, it is 
said, twelv^fnonths^-ttpon the journey. The countries 
trayersed by diese caravans w«re, in a great measure, 
deserts, inhabited only by nomadic tribes, without cities 
'*or cultivation, or other objects 'alculated to attract the 
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attention of the traveller; the journeys themselves were 
attended with both danger and fatigue: it is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that few relations of them remain, and 
that these in general hear the marks of being written 
under unfavourable circumstances. It is now time to 
return to the revolutions of Asia. 


CHAP. III. 

JOURNEY OF CARPINl INTO TATARY. 

RISE or THr MONOOL EMPIRE. -ZINGIS KMAN. - MONGOLS IN¬ 
VADE roitopr.-OVER-RUN tiUNGARV.-THOUGHT TO HE DE¬ 
MONS. -TIIKIR THREATS -ATTACK THE .SARACI'NS -MISSION 

or ASCJ’MN. ITS II,Ti SUCCESS. LETTER TO THF 1’OI‘E. MIS¬ 
SION or rARriNi.—THE camp or baatu.—^journey to the 

UPSiDENCPf OF THE GRAND KHAN,-GREAT HUNGARY.-THE 

<;Ot'N»KY or THE ALANS.-THE KANGITTA*:.-RISKRMINI. — 

fl.KL'JTON Oi A GRAND KHAN.-THE CEREMONIES. —- TH1< GOL- 

DLS PENT.-^I'PFARANCL OF THE l'MrKRq,R.- RVaI’ITION OF 

THt FRIARS.-THE IIARDSHIPS THEY FKIJURED,-Dl’SCUIPlTON 

or THE MONGOI.S. - THEIR CHARACTFU. -SL PFUSTI LIONS. - 

WOllSHIl* THE MOON.-TRIBES OF THE SIONOOLS,— CLIM \TK OP 

^UlNc;OLIA.-PRODIGIOUS SHOWERS OF HAIL.— CUillSTlANI'tY 

AMONG THE CIIINF.SE - PRESTEL .TOIIN.-COM BiJ'jTIiJl I S I'SEU 

IN W'AK. 


Tiin event* which, in the course of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, brought together natipns hitherto separated })y the 
whole extent of the old world are a]mo.st without ex- 
aiujile in the history of tlie human race. The greatness 
of the Mongols, which seemed to embrace the universe, 
wa.s created in le.ss time than is ordinarily required to 
found and people a single city. The chief of a petty 
tribe, hardly distinguished among the tributawes of the 
iTou-cbi, a jirincipal Mongol nation, ^ut^. V^ly resisted 
the attacks of some neighbours as unimportant as hini- 
5.1 If. The continuance of these struggles ^adualJy led 
to'bolder efforts directed against his, superiors. His 
good fortune, and indefatigable spirit, made his horde or 

VOL. I. ‘ R 
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camp the refuge of every discontented or unquiet cha¬ 
racter. His rivals are quickly humbled and his enemies 
destroyed. The country at the sources of the rivers 
Onon, Keroulan, and Toula, was the first theatre of the 
revolutions which shortly after spread through all Asia 
and a jjart of Europe. At lengthy in the year 1206’, the 
heroic Mongol prince assumed the title of f'hingis or 
Zingis Khan, and established the centre of his empire 
at Cara-corum, an ancient city of the Turk,s, situated 
between the Toula, the Orgon, and Silinga, nearly in 
the same latitude as Paris. 

li’rom this epoch in the history of the Mongols fol¬ 
lows a series of uninterrupted victories. Each year a 
new kingdom was added to the empire. The successors 
of Zingis Khan, not contented with the immense extent 
of empire which that conqueror had bequeathed them, 
still acted under that impulse of ambition w]iich he had 
communicated to the nation. Ogadai^ his im|neiliate 
successor, having extended tiie Mongol dominion to the 
very centre of China, levied an army of fifteen hundred 
thousand men, destined to act at the same time at the 
opposite extremities of Asia, in the Corea, anil beyond 
the Caspian Sea. Baatu Khan, under whom were many 
generals and princes of the royal blood, commanded the 
expedition which was directed against Europe. fie 
over-ran the country of the Bashkirs, i^enctrated into 
Russia, and took the city of Moscow, with the other 
chief places 6f tlie principality. The grand dukes of 
Riissia became in consequence the tributaries of the 
Grand Khan. At the same time another Tatar army 
ravaged the countries of Armenia and Georgia, where 
they met with a stubborn but ineffectual resistance. At 
the termination of the destructive campaign of 1239, a 
,Georgian ]^rince,^med Avag, accompanied by his sister 
Thamtha, vff!tared'4n person to make his submissions 
to Ogodajji who receiVed him favourably, and gave him 
a letter to. the Mongolian genera^Charmagan, command¬ 
ing the restitution of 'his estat'^s. The success- of this 
journey encouraged mti^ny other princes of the''West to 
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visit Cara-corum^ and to obtain from the tTrand Khan 
himself the redress of the injuries committed by his 
officers Many obtained from him their suits ; and the 
imperial tent of Cara-corum, like the papal throne^ be¬ 
came the tribunal before which were determined the ap¬ 
peals of kings. 

In the North, the Mongols again showed themselves 
in a more threatening array. In the year 1240, Baatu 
took Ifiov^ and Kaminiek, and sent one of his generals to 
make tlie conquest of Poland. The army of this latter, 
divided into several bodies, crossed the Vistula, advanced 
to Cracow, took and destroyed that celebrated city, col¬ 
lected an immense booty, and spread the utmost ten'or 
through all the surrounding countries. The troops of 
Poland, Moravia, and Silesia, posted at Waldstadt, were 
defeated in a great battle ; after which the Tatars joined 
■the army of JBaatu in Hungary. This prince, with five 
hundret^ thousand men under his command, had routed 
the^count palatine of Saxony, and scouring the country 
without resistance, destroyed every thing with fire and 
sword. 

The alarm spread throughout Europe by these de¬ 
structive irruptions is strongly manifested in the writings 
of that age. The people of Friesland, it is said, were 
reduced to great distress, having lost the season of the 
lierring fishery from the fear of a Tatar invasion. Queen 
Blanche of durance was unable to conceal her apprehen¬ 
sions from St. Louis : — I’his terrible irruption of the 
Tatars,’* she exclaimed, seems to threaten us with a 
total ruin, ourselves, and our holy church.”—Mother,” 
replied that brave and pious prince, let us look to 
Heaven for consolation. If these Tatars come, either 
we will make them return to the Tartarus whence they 
have issued forth, or else we ourselves w|ll go £o find iii 
heaven tlie happiness of the elect.” Thl'* ^.^uiVocalion 
which is here attributed to the king of France is strictly 
in harmony with the opinions of those tiroes, when tile 
expression Tartari imo Tartarei wak in general favour. 

In fa(^ an opinion very generally prevailed ^that the 
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Moiifrols were demons sent for the punishment maii^ 
or .'It least that t!iey had an intercourse with demons : 
this latter opinion rcceiml some support from the fire 
and whirlwiiuls of smoke wliich they had the art, it was 
said, of raising in tlic midst of battle. This is supposed 
to have reference to some species of artillery and inflam¬ 
mable [)owdcrs, which the ^longols, according to the al¬ 
leged testimony of the Chinese historians, were .already 
acquainted with in that age.'^ Against those demoniacal 
invaders, succour was sought by solemn prayers and 
general fastings. They nevertheless still continued their 
successful progress. Jlungary was totally reduced; 
the emperor Fre<leric was summoned to do homage for 
his kingdom, and he was cflered in recompense \vhat- 
cver office he w.as pleased to hold in the court of the 
Grand Khan. This, according to the Tatar usages, was 
an honourable offer, and well proportioned to the rank 
.and dignity of the first of f’liristian potentates. 

Ill their negotiations with the Hungarians, tlie Tatars 
employed as interpreter an English man, *who lived some 
time among them, and who wrote some account of their 
character and manners in the year 124.'i, Imprudence 
had made him an exile from his country: he had dis¬ 
sipated all his property in gaming, and careless of life 
wandered as a heggar throiigli Palestine and Syria. He 
at length became master of scver.al Eastern languages, 
and thus recommended himself to the notica of the Ta¬ 
tar generals. The' account which this adventurer gives 
of the Mongols is far from flattering, and perhaps not 
very unjust. Yet he docs not say that they feasted on 
the dead bodies of their enemies ; or that ‘‘ they devoure<l 
dead carcasses like delicious cates, wdiilc the very greedy 
and ravenous vultures disdained to eat the relics ; ” but 
it may bd* concluded from these expressions of Ilacluyt, 
that suchl^ JFV Ol^ihion was entertained at the time, 'flie 
pleasure wliich the Tatars took in spreading alarm among 
tli<r Cliristiaiis is. quaintly dcst;ribed by the English a<l- 
\!Bnturer;— 

Abel SemusaL Mem del’Acul. do* Insfr. vi ISJ '. 
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Sometimes they say that they will make a voyage to 
Colen (the West?), to fetch home the three wise kings 
into their owne coimtrey; sometimes to punish the avarice 
and pride of tlie Homans, wlio oppressed them in times 
past; sometimes to conquer northern and barbarous na¬ 
tions ; sometimes to moderate the furie of tlie Oermans 
by their owne meeke mildiiessc; sometimes to Icarne war¬ 
like feats and stratagems of tlie French; sometimes for 
the finding out of fertile ground, to suffice their huge 
multitudes; sometimes, again, in derision, they say, that 
they intend to goe on pilgi image to St. James of Galicia.” 

The Mongols lieiiig now masters of Georgia and Ar¬ 
menia, were determined to add Syria also to their 
dominions. In that quarter they had to encounter the 
kings of the race of Saladin, and other princes, with 
whom the Christians also were engaged in war. The 
Franks, therefore, and Mongols had here a common in¬ 
terest^ This political interest being united apparently 
\yith that of religion could not fail to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the pJlpes, who immediately sent missionaries to 
the camps of the Tatar generals, charged to spread 
abroad the true faith, and preacli the spiritual supremacy 
of Home. The enterprise, though great, appeared to 
promise success. It was rumoured that a great iiumbeT of 
Christians lived among the Tatars. The story of Prester 
John, founded on the imperfectly understood accounts 
of SyriaiP Christians, was then current in Europe. Be¬ 
sides the Mongols, far from acknowledging Mahomet, 
waged unrelenting war with the Mahometans, and in an 
ignorant age this was thought to be a step towards 
CJiristianity. In short, the Tatars, who were first taken 
for sorcerers and incarnate demons when they attacked 
the Christians of Hungary and Poland, were now 
looked upon as almost converted, when they*turned their 
arms against the Turks and Saracens.*^-- 

The persons selected by Innocent the Fourth to exe¬ 
cute these important missions, were, as might be expected, 
all taken from the cloisters ; well disciplined churchmen, 
indeed, but wholly unacquainted T,vitli the business of 
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life. They were in their own persons objects of deri¬ 
sion to the Tatars^ and their wliole demeanour was cal¬ 
culated to bring contempt on the court which they 
represented. The ambassadors appointed to proceed to 
the head quarters of the Mongols were Ascclinj Simon 
de St. Quentin^ Alexandre^ and Albert^ all monks of the 
Franciscan order. They were all deeply impressed with 
a sense of the pope's pre-eminence, and fondly imagined 
that the mere announcement of his commands ;vvroiiid be 
followed by a general and immediate submission. 

. These holy legates travelled through Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and Persia ; and at length, after a journey of 
fifty-nine days, found the Tatar encampment of Baioth- 
noy Klian, on the frontiers of Chowaresm or Chorasmia. 
The observations made by Ascclin on the countries 
thtough which tliey passed are extremely brief and unJ- 
important, so that geography gained but little from the 
mission. When the friars were seen approachii^g the 
Mongol camp, the officers advanced to meet them, in order 
to learn their business, and whence they caVne. Ascelin 
replied, that he was an ambassador from the pope, who 
was the head of the Christian world. The exterior of 
the friars did not bespeak so high a commission; and 
the Tatars proceeded to enquire of them, whether the 
pope, their master and head of the Christian world, 
Knew that the Grand Khan was -the Son of God, (or of 
Heaven, as the Mongol expression might be more cor¬ 
rectly translated,) and that the dominion of the whole 
earth belonged to him of right?" To this the asto¬ 
nished Franciscan very imprudently replied, that the 
pope had uever heard of the Grand Khan, or of his re¬ 
presentatives ; all that he knew was that there was a 
str^ige and barbarous people, called Tatars, who came 
ravaging and destroying all whom they met, particularly 
Christians; and^Vs purpose was to exliort them to re¬ 
pent of their past wickedness, and cease to destroy the 
people of God*" • 

The displeasure of the Tatars at this nugracioua 
speech wa.s, perhaps, moderated in some measure by their 
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astonishment at the figure of the barefooted friars. Tliey 
next demanded, according to the Eastern custom, what 
presents the legates brought from the pope to the khan, 
their master. The friars, filled with ill-timed zeal, and 
ignorant of the forms which courtesy requires in the East, 
replied, that the pope was accustomed to receive pre¬ 
sents from all men, but never to give any to his best 
friends, far less to strangers and infidels.” Tliis insult¬ 
ing l^ftigi^age was patiently listened to by the Tatars ; 
who informed our legates that they might have an audi¬ 
ence, provided they would conform to the usual ceremo¬ 
nies, and make three profound genuflexions, when 
* admitted into- the presence of the khan. The friars, 
after carefully deliberating on this offer, came to a de¬ 
cision that it would be a shame to themselves, and a 
scandal to all Christendom, if they were to perform such 
an act of idolatry to the heathen; they declared, how¬ 
ever, that if the khan and his subjects would become 
C'hristians, and acknowledge the supremacy of the pope, 
they would w’ll'lingly make the require<l genuflexions, 
for the honour of the church.” The Tatars were 
naturally enraged at this proposition; they called out 
that the Christians were dogs; nay, they proceeded to 
tlie impious length of calling the pope himself a dog ; 
and the horror-struck ambassadors were overwhelmed 
'"with threats and reproaches. But the rudeness of their 
behaviour had nearly incurred worse consequences tlian 
the menaces of the vulgar, it was seriously deliberated 
in the Tatar council, whether they ought not to be put 
to death : some advised that the friars should be flayed 
alive, and that their .skins, stuffed with hay, should be 
sent to the pope; but the fear of reprisals, and the timely 
interposition of Baiothnoy*s mother, finally prevented the 
perpetration of these inhumajiifies. The unhajlpy ambas¬ 
sadors, however, were treated with every indignity and 
mirfi of contempt: they were taunted with kneeling be¬ 
fore the crucifix, and worshipping wood and stone, while 
they refiised td bow to fiie Son of Heaven and ruler of 
mankind* They were supplied with provisions of '^the 
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coarsest quality, aiul iu such small quantities as barely 
sufficed for the support of nature ; and to complete the 
measure of their annoyances, they were frequently interro¬ 
gated respecting the military prowess of the pope, his 
armies, victories, and conquests, and insultingly asked, 
how one who possessed but a spiiitual doraiiiioii (the 
nature of which the Tatais couhl liardly comprehend) 
could dare to send ambassadors to the (.Irand Khan, whose 
victorious armies had subdued all the kingdoms* of the 
earth from East to West. 

At length Baiothnoy Khan consented to dismiss the 
friars; and a letter was given them to deliver to die 
pope, which contained the following unceremonious lan¬ 
guage Know, Pope, that your messengers have come 
to us, and have delivered your letters, and have uttered 
the strangest discourses tliat were ever heard. We know 
not whether you gave them autlioiity to sj>eak as they 
have done; but we scud you the firm commandment and 
ordinance of Cod, which is, that if you wish to remain 
seated in your land and heritage, you. Pope, must come 
to us in your proper person, and do homage to him wlio 
holds just sway over the whole earth. And if you do 
not obey this firm command of Cod and of him who 
holds just sway over the whole earth, God only knows 
what may be the consequence.*' With this haughty 
message, the ambassailors got permission to depart, and 
were glad to escape from the Tatar camp. • They has¬ 
tened to the nearest port of Syria, whence they imme¬ 
diately embarked for France. 

. While Ascelin travelled into Persia, anotlier mission 
was despatched to the Mongol princes in the north-east, 
at the head of which was John de Plano Carpini, a 
Minorite friar. Setting forw’ard on their journey to 
the Tataf'is, as they call tlie Mongolian tribes, lest 
there might ai?se some danger from their proximity to 
the diurch of God," our holy envoys passed through 
Bohemia, Silesia, and roland,*in their way to Kiow, at 
that time the capital of lluss'^'u They were treated with 
much.attention in all the Christian atates through which 
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they passed^ the nations of eastern Europe being deeply 
interested in the success of their embassage. Skins 
and furs to be distributed in presents to the Mongol 
chiefs were given them by the duchess and nobility of 
Cracow. They were advised also not to take their 
European horses into Tatary, as they would inevitably 
perish by the way, not being used to dig under the snow 
in search of grass like the Tatar horses ; and hay, straw, 
or othPr provender never being stored in that country to 
meet the exigencies of winter. 

When the friars approached the frontiers of the Ta¬ 
tars, the purpose of their journey was demanded: they 
replied, that they were messengers from their lord 
the pope to the emperor of the Tatar nation, to desire 
peace and friendship between the Tatars and Christians. 
Their lord the pope admonished the Tatars to embrace 
the faith oji Christ, without whicli they could not be 
saved; Jie was astonished to hear of their monstrous and 
guilty slaughter of mankind, particularly of the Hun¬ 
garians, Mountaineers, and Polanders, who were his 
siibjects, and who had neither injured nor attempted to 
injure the I'atars; and as God is sore offended at such 
proceedings, the pope admonished them to refrain- in 
future, and to repent of what they had done ; and he 
requested an answer as to their future intentions.** After 
making this declaration, the monks found means to pro¬ 
ceed to tlwj duke Corrensa, a Mongolian general, who 
was stationed with an army of 60,000 men on the 
banks of the Dnieper, lieing arrived, they were con¬ 
ducted to the orda, horde or tent of this chieftain, irt- 
structed to bend the left knee thrice before his door, 
and carefully to avoid setting their feet on the threshold. 
These ceremonies being performed, post horses and an 
escort of Tatars were immediately appointed*to conduct 
them to Baatu Khan, a prince of the imperial blood. 

When the monks arrived at the residence of Baatu, 
in the land of Comania, or the country beyond the Cuban, 
they were commanded to pitch their tent a full league 
from his station; and they received, moreover, the fear- 
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ful intimation^ that before their introduction at his court 
it would be necessary to pass between two fires. This 
precautionary ordeah however^ which was intended to 
cliarin or nullify their evil intentions^ was gone through 
without any disagreeable consequences. They were 
presented, made the usual obeisances, and delivered the 
letters to Baatu, who read them with great attention. 
This prince carried himself with much magnificence ; 
had a court arranged like that of the emperor; anti when 
he gave audience sat on an elevated throne along with 
one of his wives. lie had some beautiful and large 
linen tents which formerly belonged to the king of Hun¬ 
gary. When he rode abroad, a small tent, as Carpini 
calls it, or umbrella, was carried above his head on the 
point of a spear. 

It appears to be the ordinary policy in the East, and 
particularly among what are vaguely styled the Tatar 
nations, to parade foreign ambassadors about until they 
have seen all the strength and magnificence of the state. 
In conformity with this custom, the enVioys of the pope 
were ordered to proceed from the court of Baatu to that 
of the emperor or Grand Klian of the Mongols. The 
monks, however, had hardly strength or spirit enough 
remaining to enable them to encounter the fatigues of 
diis new journey; for they had observed a strict fast 
during Lent, their only food being millet boiled in water,*^ 
and their only drink melted snow. 

The geographical notices which occur in this part of 
Carpini’s narrative do not all admit of an easy inter¬ 
pretation. On the north of Comania, immediately be¬ 
yond Russia, were a people callerl Morduyin-Byleri, in 
Great Bulgaria, and the Bastard (Bashkirs) ia Great 
Hungaryf that is, in the country between the Volga and 
the Jenisei. Beyond these were the Parositae and the 
SamogeUs (Sambyeds) ; and beyond these last, he says, 
oui thii shwes of the ocean were a people said to 

have the faces of dogs. On tKe south of Comania were 
the Asi, as Carpini justly call^ the Alans, although many 
of his interpreters have wished to alter the expression ; 
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the Jr<?riFi 67 ’Clierkes or Circassians; the Catti, perhaps 
the Georgians of the province Kachetia^ with otlier 
tribes whose names are not so easily explained. 

From Comania the monks entered the country of the 
KangittfB, who seem to be the Pechenegues of Russian 
history. This region, which was probably the desert to the 
east of the Caspian, had but few inhabitants, owing to 
» the great scarcity of water. But human bones and 
skulls iif lar^e heaps were scattered through the plains, 
the awful monuments of Tatarian warfare. The Coma^ 
nictns and Kangittce were pagans, dwelling in tents, sub¬ 
sisting on the produce of their hocks and herds, and 
totally unacquainted with the arts of tillage. 

From the country of the Kangittce, Carpini entered 
tliat of the Bisermini, who spoke the Comanian language, 
and observed the laws of Mahomet. This country, 
which comprised the northern portion of Sogdiana, pre¬ 
sented a melancholy picture of ruined castles and deso¬ 
lated lanTls. A portion of that fine country, which is 
described by Oftental writers as a terrestrial paradise, 
was reduced to utter desolation by the victorious march 
of Zingis Khan. 

When our ambassadors arrived at the residence of tlie 
Great Khan they were provid<"d with a tent, and were 
treated with more kindness and attention than they seem 
* to^have hitherto experienced. Their arrival at this post 
happened at « very singular and interesting conjuncture. 
Ajiik Khan, or Cuyne as. they call him, had not yet been 
formally elected and invested with the insignia of em¬ 
pire, so that our travellers had an opportunity of witness¬ 
ing the state and magnificence of that great national 
ceremony. They saw an immense tent, large enough, 
as they imagined, to contain two thousand men, and 
round it was an enclosure of wooden boards,* painted 
with a variety of devices. All the Tatar nobility were 
assembled, with their retinues, near this inclosure, and 
amused themselves in galloping their horses over the 
hills and v^^^ys. On the first day they were all clad in 
white; on the second, when Cuyne came to the gri&at 
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tentj they were dressed in scarlet; on the third day they 
appeared in blue, and on the fourth they wore rich robes 
of Baldachin^ or figured cloth of Bagdad. 

In the wooden enclosure encircling the great tent 
there were two gates, through one of which the emperor 
alone was allowed to enter. At the other gate were 
guards, who discharged their arrows at those who jxre- 
sumed to pass the proper limits. The saddles, bridles, 
and otlicr trappings of the horses, were decked with pre¬ 
cious stones and ornaments of massive gold. 

The Tatar nobles at length assembled in the great 
tent, as if to consult respecting tlie election of an em¬ 
peror. The rest of the people collected outside began to 
drink koomis or mare’s milk in amazing quantities ; 
Car})ini and his companions were kindly entertained and 
treateil with ale, as they were unable to drink koomis. 
At the outside of the tent were standing, Jcroslaus duke 
of Susdal in Russia; a great many priiicps of the 
Kithayans and Solangi; the t^vo sons of the king of 
Georgia; the envoy of the calif of Bagdad, himself a 
sultan, and above ten other Mahometan princes. Our 
ambassadors weie informed that there were above four 
thousand messengers present, some bearing tribute and 
some presents from the neighbouring states; others 
were sent to offer submission, or to represent the gover¬ 
nors and chief authorities of the distant provinces. All 
these envoys were placed round the enclosuie of the great 
tent, and supplied with drink. 

After remaining in this place about a month, the whole 
assemblage moved to a fine plain a few miles distant, 
where another tent was erected, called the Golden Orda, 
or horde. This tent was erected on pillars covered with 
plates of gold, and the cross-beams were joined to the 
pillars ^<^ith golden nails; the whole w^as superbly covered 
over with balclachinj having rich cloth hanging down on 
the outside. The close of the ceremonies at length ar¬ 
rived:' on a certain day all tlie people assembled, stand¬ 
ing with their faces to the south. Some, at a little 
distance from the rest of the multitude, were continually 
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employed In making prayers and genuflexions, from 
which the catholic monks concluded that they were 
practising incantations. After these formalities had 
been continued some time, the nobles returned to the 
tent, and Cuyne was at length placed on the imperial 
throne. The grandees immediately fell on their knees 
before him, and the multitude outside followed their ex¬ 
ample. 

Soon after his inauguration the newly elected em¬ 
peror gave an audience to all (he strangers assembled at 
his court. All who apjuoached his throne bore him 
^oirie costly presents: jewels, purple garments, em¬ 
broidered stuffs, horses richly caparisoned and armed, 
with other offerings, were heaped round the tent. 

At length our poor ambassadors from the pope, after 
being first carefully examined lest they might carry 
some weapons concealed about their persons, were 
brought^into the imperial presence; on being asked 
what gifts thoj^had to offer, they humbly replied that 
their whole substance was already consumed. Their 
appearance, no doubt, sufficiently declared their poverty, 
and the Tatars overlooked their omission of the most 
firmly established of Eastern usages, that of offer¬ 
ing presents to the throne, iit no great distance from 
tjic great tent there stood in sight above five hundred 
carts fillecl with gold, silver, and silken garments; 
tliese riches^ were divided between tlie emperor and the 
grandees, who again distributed them among their se¬ 
veral followers. 

From the grave and imposing demeanour of the 
newly-elected emperor, who was never known to laugh, 
Cavpini was inclined to believe him a Christian in his 
heart: several Christian priests resided at his court, and 
were permitted to strike the liouis on bells an?l to prac¬ 
tise other religious observances, which arc contrary to 
the usages of the East; but the emperor, with all this 
toleration, never intimated any desire to change his faith. 
After some time the legates were again called in to de¬ 
liver their messages: they wefe asked if there was any 
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one at the papal court who understood the Russian^ 
Arabic, or Tatarian languages. Being unable to an¬ 
swer positively in the affirmative, the letter of the 
emperor to the pope was explained to them, and they 
were made to translate it into Latin r great pains were 
taken by the Tatar officers to ascertain the fidelity 
of the translation. They then received their pass¬ 
ports and a letter sealed with the imperial seal. The 
mother of the emperor gave each of them a lirfOn gar¬ 
ment and a pelisse of foxes’ skins with the hair outwards, 
and so they departed. Their journey homeward was 
performed amidst all the rigours of a Siberian winter. 
In the steppes or desert they often slept all night on the 
snow, unless where they could clear a piece of ground 
with their feet; and frequently they found themselves 
in the morning quite covered with snow which had 
drifted on them during the night. Through all tliese 
hardships they at length reached Kiow, where tl^e people 
came out joyfully to receive them, congratulating them 
as men who had returned from death fo life. Carpini 
had the merit of being the first to publish in Kurope 
a rational description of the Mongol nation: though 
ignorant, bigoted, and credulous, he was not altogether 
destitute of talent "and observation ; and his prudent 
deportment procured him opportunities which the mo¬ 
nastic austerity of Ascelin and his companions coidit 
never have cxpecte^l. ** 

The Mongols, or Tatars, he observes, differ totally 
in apjnarance from all other nations, being much broader 
between the t?jes and cheeks: they have prominent cheek¬ 
bones, with small fiat noses, and small eyes, the upper 
eyelids being opened the eyebrows. The crowns 

of their heads are shaven on each side in the manner 
of priests,- some hair allowed to grow long in the 

middle, and the Remainttef twisted into two tails or locks, 
which are tied together their ears. 

In sjfeaking of tlieir i*® candidly weighs 

their good qualities against They are 

more obedient to their lerd^ i'® Other' 
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people^ giviYig them vast reverence, and never deceiving 
them in word or action. They seldom quarrel; and 
brawls, wounds, or manslaughter, hardly ever occur. 
Thieves and robbers are no where found, so that their 
houses and waggons, in which all their treasure is kept, 
are never locked or barred. If any animal go astraj*^, the 
finder either leaves it or drives it to those who are ap¬ 
pointed to seek for strays, and the owner gets it back 
without* difficulty. They are very courleous; and 
though victuals are scarce among them, they communi¬ 
cate freely to each other. They are patient under pri¬ 
vations ; and though they may have fasted for a day or 
two, will sing and make merry as if they were perfectly 
satisfied. In journeying, they bear heat and cold with 
great fortitude. They never fall out; and though often 
drunk, never quarrel in their cups. No individual 
des^uses another ; but every one assists his neighbour to 
the utmost. 

Havin'^ seen here the favourable side of their cha¬ 
racter, it will b? mecessary now to consider the reverse. 
The Tatars, says Carpini, arc proud and overbearing to 
all other people, looking upon foreigners, however noble, 
with contempt. They are irritable and disdainful 
towards strangers, and deceitful beyond belief, always 
S2)caking fair at first, but afterwards stinging like scor- 
plbns. They arc crafty and fraudulent, and cheat aU 
men if the}* can. Drunkenness is honourable among 
tliem : they arc filthy in their meat and driiik, and in all 
their actions. They are importunate beggars, niggardly 
givers; and, finally, they consider the slaughter of other 
people as nothing. 

In consequence of their superstitious traditions, many 
actions in tliemselves innocent were accounted criminal, 
and punished accordingly. To touch or eveli to ap¬ 
proach the fire with a knife or any instrument made of 
iron, to lean upon a whip, to strike a hoi-se with a bridle, 
to kill young birds, or to break one bone upon another, 
were all considered actions of a most unlucky nature. 
If any one had the misfortune to tread inadvertently on 
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the threshold of one of the great men’s houses, he was 
puiiislied with d^ath. But while they are so scrupulous, 
observes our friar, with respect to actions in themselves 
indifferent, they do not consider it a crime to slay men, 
to invade the territories of others, to take away their 
goods, and to act contrary to the commands of God : 
they know nothing of the life to comt*, or of eternal 
damnation. Yet,” he adds, that they believe in a 
future state, in which they shall tend flocks, eat, diink, 
and do the very same things which employ them in this 
life. They begin every great enterprise at new moon, 
or when the moon is full: they call the moon the great 
emperor^ and worship that luminary on their knees 
indeed, it is conjectured that Ay, the great ancestor of 
the Mongol nations, is the same with Ayou the moon. 

' The information which Carpini’s journal contains re¬ 
lative to the tribes of the Mongols is far from being as 
complete as his description of their character and cus¬ 
toms. He says, that the land of Mongolia was'formerly 
divided among four different tribes or jY.ttions. One of 
tliese was the Yvka^Mongol, or the Gi'eat Mongols ; the 
second was the tribe of the Su^Mongol, or Water Mon¬ 
gols, who called themselves also Tatars from a river of 
that name in theff territories; the third was named 
Merkat, and the fourth Metrit. All these resembled 
each other in figtire and complexion, but were divi<led 
into distinct provinces under separate princes. The 
names which Carjiini mentions here w^ere evidently not 
arbitrary inventions; but he appears to have mistaken 
some petty hordes for fhe principal tribes of the nation. 
The enumerations of the Mongolian tribes whicli occur 
iji the travels of Haitho and of Marco Polo neither agree 
with one another nor with that offered by our friar. 

The geographical knowledge df Carpini appears to 
have been extremely limited, and his descriptions of the 
countries through ivhich he passed are much involved in 
error and obscurity. He sometimes e^n confounds the 

t ick Sea v^ith the Caspian, ^ The land of Mongolia 
JPatary is in the etist pan of the world,” such is his 
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vague lan^age^ where the east and north arc believed 
to unite: it has the country of Cathay and the peo\)le 
called Solangi on the east; on the south the country of 
the Saracens ; the land of the Htiini on the south-east; 
the province of Maimani on the west, and the ocean on 
the north. In some parts it is full of mountains,. in 
others quite plain, but every where interspersed with 
sandy deserts, not a hundredth ]3art of the wliole being 
fertile,«as it cannot be cultivated except where it is wa¬ 
tered by rivers, which are very rare. Hence there are 
no towns or cities except one named Cracurim (Cara- 
corum), which is said to be tolerably good ; we did not 
•see that place, although within half a day’s journey of 
it when we were at the horde of the Syra, or court of 
the Great Emperor.” 

To the south of Cara Cathay (the Black Desert), and 
south-west of Mongolia, Carpini says there is a vast 
desert, in which there are said to be certaiji wild men 
who sirefinable to speak, and have no joints in their legs; 
yet‘they have ingenuity enough to make felt of camels’ 
liair for garments tJ protect themselves from the weather. 

The climate of Mongolia is described by liim as un¬ 
equal and tempestuous in the extreme. In the middle 
of summer terrible storms of thundef**iAnd lightning occur, 
by which numbers of people are killed, and even in that 
&«ason there are occasionally heavy falls of snow, and 
cold northern winds blow with such violence that a man 
can har^y sit on horseback. During^ thesis gales great 
tlouds of sand are whirled through the atmosphere; and 
Carpini relates, that one of these storms coming on sud¬ 
denly at the time of the grand ceremonies at the Syra 
Horde, he and his companions were obliged fo throw 
tliemselves prostrate on the ground, every object around 
lliem being concealed- by the {^digious dust. • It never 
rains in winter, but frequently in summer; yet so gently 
as scarcely to lay the dust, or to ra<!iisten the roots of 
the Inarched herbage: but prodigious showers of hail 
not unfrequently fall, of the violence of which some 
estimation may be formed from the^ fact allied by out 
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author, that while he was at the imperial coUrt, at the 
time when the emperor elect was about to be placed on 
the imperial throne, above a hundred and sixty persons 
were drowned by the sudden melting of one of these 
showers, and many habitations and much property were 
swept away. In summer, sudden and intolerable heats 
are quickly followed by intense cold. 

Car pin i was almost induced to believe that the C’hi- 
nese were f^’hristians; he mixed together and conftunded, 
jierhaps, the exaggerated statements of the*Nestorians 
an<l the information which he received concerning the 
doctrines and rites of Shamanism as it exists in China. 

The peo])le of Cathay,” he says, are pagans, hav-* 
ing a [>eculiar mode of writing, in which they arc re¬ 
ported to jjosscss the sciipturcs of the Old and New^ 
Testament. They have also Lives of the Fathers, and 
houses in which they pray at stated times, hiiilt exactly 
like churches; they are even said to have saints, to wor¬ 
ship one Cod, to venerate the Lortl Jesus C’hfist, anti 
to believe in eternal life ; but then they aiC‘ not hapti?!cd ; 
they have no beards, and much rosomble the Mongols 
in features.” 

It is singular that Carpini, while he listcnctl with 
such easy credulity to the accounts of Christianity iii 
China, should have gathered such aii erroneous and im¬ 
perfect history of the celebrated C^iristian potentate; 
Prester John; whose dominions, as far as,histoiy can 
trace them out, were at no great distance from the 
country which our friar visited. lie transports that 
doubtful character into India, and unites to his mention 
of him some other singular circumstances. Mlicn 
Zingis Khan,” he relates, had finished the conquest 
of C'athay or China, he sent one of his sons with an 
army inis India; that prince subdued the people of 
Lesser India, who are black Saracens, and are also called 
Ethiopians. The Mongol army then marched against 
the Christians dwelling in the Greater India; and the 
king of th%t country, known by the name of PreaterJoKn, 
came forth with his army to meet them. This Prester 
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John cau^«d a number of hollow copper figures to be 
made, resembling men, which were stuffed with com¬ 
bustibles and set upon horses, each having a man be¬ 
hind on the horse with a pair of bellows to stir up the 
fire. At the first onset of the battle, these mounted 
figures were sent forward to the charge; the men who 
rode behind them set fire to the combustibles and then 
blew strongly with tlie bellows; immediately the Mongol 
men a^d horses were burnt with wild-fire, and the air 
was darkeiftid with smoke. Then the Indians fell upon 
the Mongols, who were thrown into confusion by this 
new mode of warfare, and routed them with great 
^laughter.” It is imj)ossible to find the origin of a tale 
which supposed the existence of a Christian prince in 
India ; but the story related by Carpini, as it will be 
seen further on, may have been productive of very im¬ 
portant consequences. 
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■K 

The papal missions to the Tatars failed wholly in pro¬ 
ducing the effects expected from them; but they brougiit 
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home some valuable information; anti by K^aking tlie 
European nations better acquainted with the character of 
the Mongols, tended, perhaps, not a little to moderate 
the apprehensions entertained of those formidable in¬ 
vaders. Although the austere and narrow-minded eccle¬ 
siastics, selected for those embassies, were little qualified 
by the habits of monastic life to succeed in such delicate 
negotiations, it would yet, perhaps, have been difficult to 
find persons better fitted by their zeal, fidelity, ^rul pa¬ 
tient resolution to break first the path of communication 
between the Christians and the 'fatar conquerors: their 
sacred character met also with some respect, and served 
undoubtedly to protect them from the violent treat¬ 
ment to which, from their stubborn inattention toEastern 
usages, they were frequently exposed. 

The successors of Zingis Khan were remarkable for 
the indiffeience they manifested to religious creeds, 
they entertained the national belief in the existence ot 
one God; but wcr*e wholly uiiacrjuainted with cny colla¬ 
teral doctrines or ceremonies of religioi^.. Yet they were 
not exempt from superstitious weakness, and gave a fa¬ 
vourable reception to priests of every sect and persuasion, 
in order that by engaging in their interest every so¬ 
lemn rite arrd every mode of pr<*iyer, they might more 
surely propitiate the will of heaven. Among other 
ministers of religion who flocked about them w^ere many 
Nestorian Christians, who, willing to magnify their own 
efficiency and importance, and unable to^ comprehend 
jthe light irt which they were considered by the Mongol 
prurfi^^^ spread abroad the rumour tliat these latter were 
actually^converts to Christianity. This w^as 
more distirll^tly announced with respect to Sartach, a 
priirce of tli§ royal family', and son of Eaatu Khan, 
who corpinand?d the Tatar armies to the north of the 
Caspian. 

It happened the very time when this rumour pre¬ 
vailed, and whil^ Sa^t Louis was engaged in his 
crusade against th? Saracens in Syria, that Erkaltay, the 
Mongol prince who,w®s attacking the same i^ower from 
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the side of* Persia, sent an embassage to the French king, 
in order to cement more closely an alliance founded in 
common interest. The tenour of his letter is variously 
reported: according to some, the ambassadors declared 
that the khan had embraced Christianity, and made war 
with no other intention than that of spreading abroad 
the true faith; hut it is certain that they went to mass 
and conformed to all the catholic ceremonies. In conse-* 
qucnccf Saint Louis sent an embassy to Erkaltay, with 
a present consisting of a portion of the wood of the true 
cross, and bearing a letter in which he invited the khan 
to embrace the true faitli, and acknowledge the spiritual 
•supremacy of the pope. The answer given to this 
letter, which must have caused not a little surprise at 
the court of Caracorum, is not known. At the same 
time a deputation was sent to Sartach, whose territories 
were between the Don and the Volga, in order to con¬ 
firm and instruct him in his newly-adopted faith. At 
the hca8 of this mission was M’^illiam de Rubruquis, or, 
more projierly^Van Ruysbrocck, a Minorite friar, from a 
village of that name near Brussels. He was charged, 
among other^ things, to observe narrowly what was the 
religion of the Tatar prince; from which circumstance 
it may be concluded that the king of France did not 
give implicit credit to the sto-ies that were circulated 
Inspecting Sartach's conversion. 

Our friaikand his companions set out in June, 1253, 
on their journey towards the Don. Towards the mouth 
of this river,'* observes Rubruquis, there are many lofty 
promontories; and between Kersovaand Soldaia (Sudak) 
there are forty castles, at almost each of which a distinct 
language is spoken: in this place arc many Goths, who 
speak the Teutonic language." These were the descend¬ 
ants of the German tribes who migrated towards the 
shores of the Black Sea in the fourth century, and who 
still preserved their language in the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century, when Busbequius conversed with several 
of them in Constantinople. 

As soon as the friars came among the Tatars they 

s 3 
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were placed under the shade of certain bfack carts/’ 
and surrounded by a number of horsemen. Their wine 
and provisions were taken from them; and they were 
kept in continual alarm by the rude menaces of the fierce 
Mahometans. At length, having showed some letters 
which they bore to one Zagathai, a nobleman in that 
province, who was related to the khaii, they were fur¬ 
nished with horses and oxen to enable them to proceed 
to their destination. ^ 

Next morning our travellers met .the carts of Zagathai 
laden with houses; and I thought,” says Ilubruquis, 
a great city was travelling towards us. 1 was asto¬ 
nished at the prodigious droves of oxen and horses, and 
tlie immense flocks of sheep, though I saw very few men 
to guide them, which matle me enquire how many men 
he had under his command, and I w^as informed that he 
had not five hundred in all, half of whom had passed on 
to another station.” In the course of the day they were 
introduced to Zagathai, who asked them if they would 
flrink cosmoi', (kooinis, a drink made of niares* milk,) to 
which they gave an evasive answer; for it appears that 
the Greek, Russian, and other Christians, who mixed 
with the Tatars, made it a point to abstain from drink¬ 
ing that infidel beverage.' They do not appear to have 
experienced here a very generous hospitality, or perhaps 
their stomachs were not yet reconciled to Tatar fare: 
so that, if it had not been for the grace of God,” says 
the pious friar, and the biscuit which we brought 
with us, we had surely perished.” They remained in 
the horde of Zagathai for ten dayij^, and then set out on 
their journey, travelling due north till they reached the 
head of the Sea of Asoph; they then turned towards the 
east, having the sea on their right hand and a vast 
desert on the left, which, they were told, was in some 
places twenty days in breadth, without mountain, tree, 
or *Seven stones. In this great plain the Comani, called 
Capchat (Kipjak), fed their cattle. The region be- 
^ yond the Don appeared to Kubruquis extremely beauti- 
hil, especially towards the jiorth, where there were great 
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rivers an^ extensive forests. “ In the course of our 
journey,'* says lie, we left to the soutli certain great 
mountains, on whose side, towards the desert, dwell the 
Cergis (Cherkes or Circassians), and the Alahi or Acas, 
who are Christians, and still carry on war with the 
Tatars/' These Alans, or Acas, were the ancestors of 
the Ossi, who at present inhabit the broad valleys of the 
Caucasus. 

Aftcj a painful journey of two months, during all 
wliich time^ie never once enjoyed the shelter of a house or 
tent, but was obliged to pass the nights in his cart in the 
open air, he reached the encampments of Sartach Khan 
^pon the Volga. This prince maintained a sjdendid 
court. He had six wives, and each of these ladies had 
a great house besides smaller ones of the ordinary kind, 
and a train of two hundred travelling carts. Their 
houses," says our traveller, are made of wickers, plaited 
together and'placed on carts, some of wdiich are so large, 
that meilsuring once the breadth between the wheel-ruts 
of olie of their*carts, I found it to be twenty feet across, 
and when the house was upon the cart it rcachcil over 
the wheels on each side five feet at least. I reckoned 
twenty-tvvo oxen in one team, drawing a house upon a 
cart, eleven abreast. The axle of the cart w as of a 
huge bigness, like the mast of a ship. The men that 
djovc tl\e cart stood before the door of the house. 
They go at ^ slow rate; and when they come to any 
place where they intend to make some stay, they take 
down the houses from the carts, turning the door to- 
warils the south, and, placing the master's bed at the 
north end of the house." 

When the friars were introduced to Sartach, Rubru- 
qiiis commenced an apology for appearing in his pre¬ 
sence empty handed, and excused himself on account of 
the poverty of his order; to this the Mongol politely 
answered, that it was creditable in a monk to observe 
his vow; that he himself did not need the gift of any 
one, but was willing to give his visiters whatever they 
might need. He then made the monks recite a bene- 

6 4 
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diction for him, and asked some question^./especting 
the king of France. 

In the morning our travellers were ordered to appear 
at court with the king’s letters, and with all their books 
vestments, and other curiosities. We were com¬ 
manded,” says Ruhruquis, to array ourselves in our 
sacred vestments to appear in them before the prince. 
Putting on, therefore, our most precious ornaments, I 
took a rich cushion in my arms, together with the Bible 
wdiich 1 had from the king of France, and the beautiful 
Psalter, ornamented with fine paintings, which the queen 
bestowed upon me ; my companion at the same time 
carried the missal and a crucifix; and the clerk, clothed 
in his surplice, bore a censer in his hand. In this order 
we presented ourselves ; and the felt hanging before the 
lord’s door being withdrawn, we appeared in his pre¬ 
sence. Then the clerk and interpreter were ordered to 
make three genuflexions, a humiliation from which we 
were exempted; but they admonished us to bi- exceed¬ 
ingly careful not to touch the threshold of the door ; we 
were desired also to sing a benediction or prayer for 
the lord, and so we entered in singing the Salve Regina.” 
After Sartach and his wives had regaled their eyes with 
this strange spectacle, they narrowly examined the censer. 
Psalter, and Bible; and after a little time the friars were 
dismissed; the prince gjaciously permitting them to 
carry back their hooks and sacred vestments, which were 
coveted exceedingly by the attendants. 

The curiosity of Sartach being sufficiently gratified, 
Ruhruquis and his compatiions received orders to pro¬ 
ceed to the court of Baatu Khan ; their mission being 
considered one of such importance, that the prince dai'eth 
not determine respecting it without the advice and con¬ 
sent of tlie klian his father. When Ruhruquis ventured 
to make enquiries respecting the religious conversion of 
Sartachj he was w^arned to he careful what language he 
used on that subject, and told in angry terms that the 
prince was not a- ChyutUni but a JMongol, This em¬ 
ployment of the word Christiany as a mere national 
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ilcsigiiatieWI must have cHsconcertetl not a little our 
zealous Minorites. 

In the deserts between the Don and Volga were a 
pagan people, to whom he gives tlie name of Moxels; 
and beyond tliem were the Merdiis or Merduas, a 
Mahometan tribe, whose possessions extended to the 
Volga, '’riicsc latter were evidently the Cheremisses, 
who call themselves Mari; and the others were the 
Mordtani^ wlio are named in their own language Mocaha. 
When the friars reached the encamlament of Baatu on 
the Volga, they were again obliged to display all the 
pomp of their religious habiliments, to gratify the curio- 
“ sity of the Mongols.— We entered the tent bare¬ 
footed,*' says Hubruquis, and witli our heads uncovered, 
forming a strange spectacle in their eyes; for though 
friar John (Ic Plano Car])ini had been there before me, 
yet, being a messenger from the pope, he changed his 
habit, that he might not be despised. We were brought 
forward into the middle of the tent, without being 
obliged to bow*the knee, as is the case with other mes¬ 
sengers. Baatu was seatc<l on a broad couch like a bed, • 
gilt all over j one of his ladies sat beside him." 

Silence was kept for some time, while one might 
rehearse the Mifterere/' The friars were then com¬ 
manded to kneel; and having declared the friendly pur- 
^jose of their mission, were treated with koorais, and 
dismissed.* They shortly after received orders to pro¬ 
ceed to the court of Mangu Khan at Caracorum. In 
the course of this journey, Rubniquis crossed the Jaik, 
or Aral, and the country of the Bashkirs, whom he calls 
Pascatirs, and who spoke, as he affirms, the same lan¬ 
guage as the Hungarians. Farther on, he reached the 
. city of Kenchaty in the neighbourhood of which were 
vineyards, and crossed a great river, the name of which 
he was unable to learn, or that of the country through 
which it flowed. At the city of Tulach, which next 
occurred, he found a number of Germans d^velling 
amongst the Mongols. After enduring unspeakable fa¬ 
tigues, he arrived at the city of Equiu^y the inhabitants 
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of which spoke the E*ersian lan^uagCj thoiigl^il'o far re¬ 
moved from Persia. The great river was ]>robably the 
Sirr, or Jaxartes^ and the city called Tulavh may have 
been some place on the river 7'alas; but geographers 
have never been able to discover tlie situation of the city 
Equius, lie says, that the inhabitants spoke Persian; 
and if he had a smattering of that tongue it is possible 
tliat he may have ventured to translate the name of their 
city, which was probably an Ispahan, Ispakr, oicjs-*me 
similar name, in which the word asp, a horse, is the 
principal root. 

The ambassadors advanced next to Cailao, a commer¬ 
cial city irTthe land of 0?\ganiim, a country rich in pas¬ 
turage and cattle, and containing a lake of fifteen days* 
journey in circumference. This country took its name, 
according to Kubruquis, from the skill of tlie inhabitants 
in playing on the organ ; but it is more probable that he 
ought to have written Irgonekon, the name of a fertile 
valley, not far from lake Balkash. The next ^nation* 
among whom he arrived were the Uitpi^s, in whose 
country vras the city of Caracorum. This city was 
enclosed with mud walls ; had four gates, two mosques, 
and one church for (yJiristiaiis, though most of the in¬ 
habitants were Tuinians or idolaters. The Chinese 
inhabited a street to themselves. This was the termin¬ 
ation of the journey. 

The city of Caracorum, according to Rubruquis, is 
situated on the confines of the Jugurs, or Uigurs, whose 
territories extend to the north ami west. The Tanguts 
occupied the mountains to the east of them. ** Among 
the Tanguts,’' lie says, “ there are oxen of great strength, 
having flowing tails like horses, and their backs and 
bellies covered with long hair. They are shorter legged 
than other oxen, hut much fiercer, having long, straight, 
and aharp-pointed horns. They are much used for 
drawing the great houses of the Moals; but they will 
not allow themselves to be yoked unless tliey are sung to 
at the same time." This is a correct description of the 
Sarluk, or Tatarian ox, better known by the Thibetian 
name of Yak. 
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BeyontiNhese people, to the east, lay Great CathnyOythe 
inhabitants of which our traveller asserts are the Seree of 
the ancients. He was told that in that country there 
was a town, the walls of which were made of silver, and 
the towers of gold. The inhabitants of Thibet, ac¬ 
cording to llubruquis, had once the habit of eating die 
flead bodies of their parents, from a motive of piety, 
believing that to be the most honourable sepulture; but 
in hiaitime they had abandoned that custom, which was 
looked upon as abominable by all other nations. They 
still, however, continued to make handsome drinking- 
cups of the skulls of their parents, that they might call 
’ them to remembrance even in tbeir mirth. Tliis is pre¬ 
cisely what Herodotus relates of the Massagetae, and 
dees not differ materially from what he states respecting 
the Pad<eiy who were probably the Thibetian followers 
of Bauddha, or Buddha, in Thibet. The same custom 
of putting file aged and infirm to death exists at the 
presentfday among the Battas in Sumatra ; who, like the 
IVTassagetes a^d^Thibetiaiis of old, act under the inllueiice 
of religious opinions, and deem a man guilty of the 
basest dereliction of filial duty who refuses to eat his 
father. 

From Caracorum the travellers were conducted some 
days’ journey over* the meuntains towards the north 
fo the residence of Mangu Rhan. The day after 
their arrival there they went to court barefooted, an ad¬ 
herence to the strict rules of their order which did not 
serve to exalt them in the eyes of the people ; but their 
toes were so severely frostbitten on the following day, 
that they were obliged to abandon their pious resolution. 
People from the court compassionately brought them 
ram-skin coats and other warm clothing. Soon after¬ 
wards they were admitted into the imperial presence. 
They found tlfe Grand Khan, a fiat-nosed man, of 
middle stature, sitting on a couch, covered with a shining 
spotted fur, like seal-skin ; ” one of his wives, a pretty 
young woman, sat bcsi<le him ; one of his daughters, 
named Cerina, a hard-featured young woman,” sat 
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on another couch at a little distance. The. strangers 
were politely asked whether tliey would drink taracina, 
a punch or liquor made of arrack; or carncoftmos, that 
is, clarified koomis; or hall, a sort of mead made of 
honey. They answered that they had no pleasure in 
drink; but yet they tasted the taracina, which they 
found agreeable. The Grand Khan of the Mongols, in 
the mean time, was amusing himself with his falcons and 
other birds. At last the monks were cominaiji^'d to 
speak; but after the conversation had beeii continued 
for some time, Rubruquis perceived that his interjireter, 
who ha<l been gradually growing more and more inar¬ 
ticulate, was now quite^ drunk, and no longer able to ’ 
utter a perfect sentence: he also began to suspect that 
the khan himself was not perfectly sober ; he therefore 
kept silence, and was soon permitted to retire. 

Our travellers found a great multitude of German, 
French, and other European prisoners residing at the 
court of the Grand Khan : they were employed^ to ma¬ 
nufacture arms, and as artisans in a variety of ways; 
but particulaily to work the mines at a place called 
Bocol, two months' journey to tlic east of Caracorum. 
'riiesc men, who appeared to llubruquis to prosper ex¬ 
ceedingly in their new situation, must have had a con¬ 
siderable influence on the arts and civilisation of Inner 
Asia. One of these ingenious strangers was a Parisia'.i 
goldsmith, named William Bouebier, whose skill and 
industry found abundant employment in the service of 
the Mongol emperor. 

In the neighbourhood of Caracomm Mangu Khan 
had a great palace in the middle of a court surrounded 
by a brick wall. In that place he celebrated festivals 
twice a year, at Easter and in the summer season, when 
all the nobility of the nation assembled about him; he 
then distributed garments among then!, and displayed 
all the'magnificence of his rank. 

Near this palace," says Rubruquis, are a great 
many buildings like our barns, in which the victuals 
and treasures belonging to the khan are stored. But as 
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it was unbecoming to have flagons going about the 
hall of the palace, as in a tavern, ^Villiam Bouchier, 
the goldsmith, planned and executed a great silver tree, 
just without the midtUe entrance of the great hall, at 
the root of which are four silver lions, having pipes 
discharging pure cows* milk. Four pipes are con¬ 
veyed up the body of the tree to its top, which spreads 
out into four great boughs, hanging downwards; on 
each of these boughs is a golden serpent, the tail of 
which twiiics round the body of the tree ; snd each of 
these serpents forms a i)ipe, one discharging wine, a 
second earacosmos, another mead, and the fourth tara- 
cina, or a drink made of arrack: belonging to each pipe 
is a vessel or reservoir. On the top, between the four 
pipes, there stands the figure of an angel with a trumpet, 
and under the tree is a vault in whicli a man lies 
concealed, from whom a pipe ascends to the angel : 
on a signal, given by the butler, he blows willi all his 
might, ^nd the trumpet sounds. In a building without 
the palace tl^? licpior is stored, and poured by servants 
into pipes communicating with the tree; from which it is 
discharged into appropriate vessels, and distributed by 
the butler (v> the company. Tlie palace is like a church 
having a middle aisle and two side onco, with two roWvS 
of pillars. Three gates open into it on the south, and 
Ijcfore the middle one stands the silver tree : the khan sits 
at the north end, on an elevated place, tliat he may be 
seen by all^ and there are two flights of steps ascending 
to him, by one of which his cup-bcarer ascends, and 
comes down by the other. The men sit on the right 
hand of the khan, and the women on the left.’* In 
this description, drawn from a court in tlie heart of Asia, 
there is not a little which may recall to mind the man¬ 
ners of Jiiuropean nations in early ages. Tlic figure of 
the hall of meeting, the dais, or elevated plac^ on wliich 
the khan was seated, and the rude conviviality of an 
assembly of nobles, all employed in drinking, arc striking 
traits of national resemblance. After several interview's 
with Mangu Khan, who appears to have been at a loss 
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to comprehend the object of his mission, Rubruquis re¬ 
ceived permission to depart, and was entrusted with a 
letter from the khan to the king of France. 

The account which Rubruquis gives of the multitude 
of Nestorian Christians mingled with the Uigurs deserves 
the careful consideration of those who would examine the 
striking similarity that exists between Shamanism, or. the 
religion of the Dalai Lama, and those ol some Christian 
sects. The Nestorian clergy living among the ]VTongols 
were ignorant and worthless characters: their ^bishop 
visited them hardly once in fifty yeais; and whenever he 
came he caused all their male children to be made 
priests, even the infants in the cradle. They all Indulged ^ 
in polygamy like the Mongols, and shared with them 
in every vulgar superstition. 

There is reason to believe that the Nestorians had 
penetrated into C'hina as early as the sixth or seventh 
century, and carried into that kingdom the. civilisation 
of the Bactrian Creeks. Ruhruquib says, tha^ in his 
time they inliabitcd fifteen cities in Cathay/ their bishop 
resided at Segin, probably Sigan-Fu, in Western China, 
where monuments have been seen attesting the former 
existence of C'hristian establishments. The Nestorians 
of Tatary had imbibed tlie sj)ccious doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls : — Even the wisest of them,’* 
says the French monk, asked me if brutes could fly to 
any place after death where they should not be compelled 
to labour nay, the ingenious French goldsmith appears 
to have given way to the popular belief ; for he assured 
Rubruqiiks, that the Tuinians, or Sliamanists, had 
brought a person from Cathay, who, by tlie size and 
shape of his body, appeared to be but three ycats old; 
yet he was capable of reasoning, knew how to write, 
and positively affirmed that he had passed through three 
several bodies. This miraculous persojnage, it is easy 
to perceive, was a newly elected Dalai Lama. 

On the other hand, as parade and glittering ceremo¬ 
nials arc sure to attract the weak and ignorant, it is not 
unlikely that the Sl'aman’Sts borrowed without scruple 
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from the ^^torian Christians the pompous externals of 
their worship; aixT that the lesemblance between iheii 
rites and those of the catholic clmrch is to he chiefly 
ascribed to an actual correspondence with the Christians of 
Central Asia; a correspondence which^ although attend¬ 
ed with injportcant effects, lias, as in many similar in¬ 
stances^ almost escaped the notice of history. When 
lluhruquis entered one of the idol temples at Coilac^ 

for fjie purpose,” as he tells Ui’, of observing their 
folly,” he was so far misled by appearances, as to con¬ 
clude that the people were actually (’liristians, and that 
they omitted the cross and image mciely fiom want of 
•instruction. 

Behind a certain chest which tlicy used as an altar, 
and on which they placed candles and oblations, he saw 
an image with wings like that of St. Michael, and others 
with their hands stretched out, as if b'essing the specta¬ 
tors. Thei? priests shaved their heads and beards, and 
w’ere dittssed in yellow, resembling Frcncli friars in 
their general •appearance; tin y wore also a cloak on 
their left shoulder, flowing loosely before ainl bchinil, 

1 ut leaving the right arm free; romewhat like a dea¬ 
con carrying the pix in Lent.” They carried with them, 
wherever tliey went, a string of one or two hundred nut- 
shells, like a rosary, and while telling these they kept 
caiistantly muttering some jiious sentences. 

Rubruquy?, it has been remarked, found strangcis 
from many different nations collected in Caracoruin. 
French, Germans, Persians, and Chinese, with iieople 
fiom Tliilict and India, were brouglit together in that 
place, either by the vicissitudes of war or the induce¬ 
ments of traffic; and here is a striking instance of a 
tiuth which has been frequently illnstiated in the course 
of the preceding pages, that the nations of. the earth 
w'erc never so wholly unknown to each other as might 
be collected from the silence of history as to the inter¬ 
course between them. Our intelligent monk had an 
opportunity of learning many peculiarities of the Chinese. 

They write,” lie observes, with a pencil, like that 
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used by painters, and in a sinpjle figure dr?y compre¬ 
hend many letters forming one word. The ordinary 
money of Cathay is of paper made like pasteboard, about 
the size of the hand, and with lines ]>rinted on it like the 
seal of Mangu Khan. The people of Thibet write as 
we do, and their characters,” he continues, are very 
like our own. The Uigurs write in de^:f•ending columns, 
and the Thibetians, like the Arabs, from right to left.” 
lie also learned from the French goldsmith at/^araco- 
rum, that there was a nation called 'Tant& or Mante, 
inhabiting certain islands in the East, the sea round 
which was frozen in the winter, so that the Tatars could 
cross over on the ice and invade them ; and that these 
people sent ambassadors to the khan offering a tribute 
of 2000 jascols yearly, or about 20,000 marks, as the 
price of his favour and protection. These islands must 
be sought on the north-eastern shores of Sibeiia, tliat 
being the direction in which warlike excuisions on the 
ice were most likely to be extended. 

Rubruquis, as well as Carpini, speaks‘of a Christian 
prince called Prester tfohn, and gives this name to a 
brother of Uiickhan, a Mongol prince of the Nostorian 
sect of Christians who reigned over the tribes of the 
Merkit and Kerait to the west of the Jugiirs, and pe¬ 
rished in 1203 in the wars with Zingis Khan, about 
half a century before the time of Riibrnqiiis. Car|)ini 
believed that Prester John was an Indian iqonarch ; but 
Rubruquis appears to have ascertained with correctness 
tlie true situation of that prince, whose name a little 
afterwards acquired such a fabulous importance. Ten 
times more,” .says our traveller, is reported about him 
than is true, for the Nestorians are apt to raise great 
storied on slight foundations: when I travelled through 
the territories of Prester John, no one there knew any 
thing about him except a few Nestorians.” Unckhan, 
whom our author names also Vut (perhaps Buddh) Khan, 
abandoned the Christian worship, and established idolatry, 
retaining priests to j^jis idols who are'all sorcerers and 
worshippers of devils.” 
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It is reii^ikable that Rubruquis say^ be had been 
informed by Baldwin de Hainault at Constantinople, 
what he afterwards found true by experience, that the 
whole way eastwards (to Tatary) was a continual ascent, 
all the great rivers running from east to west, with little 
deviation. This observation shows that Baldwin had a 
very just idea of the physical character of central Asia. 
Our traveller learned that Cathay or China was distant 
twenty^days' journey from the encampment of Maiigu 
Khan; at nlie distance of ten days' journey due east 
was Oman Kurula, the original seat of Zingis Khan and 
tjie Mongols. Fartlicr to the north there were no cities, 
i)ut poor pastoral tribes called Kerkis or Kirguees: be> 
yoncl them dwelt the Orangei, who bound smooth bones 
under their feet, and with these glided with such velocity 
over the ice and snow as to overtake wild beasts in the 
cliaso. 

llubruqnis* returned from Caraconim to the Volga 
by the .sjinc route which he travelled over before, bu'” 
frorh AstrachaTi he turned towards the south, and passed 
through the Caucasian istlunus into Syria. From the ■ 
town of Sara'i on the eastern side of the Volga, peiha];s 
not far from*the modem ZarewpocI, they travelled lif- 
tcen days without finding an inhabited place, except a 
little village where one of the sons of Sartach rcsitlcd 
with a train of falconers. They were severely distressed 
also for wavjt of water. At length they reached the 
mountains of the Alani or Ossi, who, along with the 
Lesghis, another tribe of mountaineers a little farther to 
the south, still defied the power of the Tatars, and pil¬ 
laged all who entered within their territories. A guard 
of twenty men was, therefore, ordered tq conduct our 
travellers as far as Berbend or the |ron G 4 tc. The 
Lcsgliis, Ossi, and other Caucasian nations, at this day 
continue to exercise the profession of robbers, and look 
upon the sale of slaves and random of captives as the 
chief sources of wealth, 'fhe Russians, though nomi¬ 
nally masters of the country, are still obliged to escort 
their mails to Tiflis wdtli a guard of two hundred men. 

VOL. I. T ' , 
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From Derbend Rubruquis crossed thcu ^iver Kur^ 
from which he says the country was named Kiiryia or 
Georgia^ to the great plain of Moan or Moghan, in 
which the march of the Roman army under Poinpey is 
said to have been arrested by the multitude of serpents 
tliat biirroweil in the gaps of that parched desert. He 
then passed by JVaJcvan or Nakshivan^ F.rzerum^ Siwas^ 
and C/iCsarca, till he reached Iconium: here he found 
majiy Franks established; and informs us that,J+aliaii 
merchants had farmed from the sultan of thfe Ottomans 
the monopoly of those alum works from which fdl Eu¬ 
rope was supplied till the fifteenth century. From 
Iconium he went to the port of Curch^ wliere he cm-' 
barked to return home. 

To this account of the mission of Rubruquis it may 
not be improper to append a short notice of the travels 
of his cojitomporary, Haitho^ the eldest son of Leon II., 
king of Armenia. Huring the reign of his father iii 
1254, that ]>rincc, accompanied by liis wife ai.d child, 
travelled to the court of Mangu Khan, .the great sove¬ 
reign of the Mongols, for the purpose of obtaining an 
abatement of the tribute imposed by tlie coiiqucrois on 
his country, and it is supposed that he was successful 
in his negotiations. His journey to Caracorum took 
place in the same year in which Rubru<juis returned; 
and while at the court of Sartach he was of material 
service to some of the attendants of Rubrucpiis who had 
been left at that station, and who, but for his inter- 
feieiicc, must have perished by famine, or been perhaps 
reduced to slavery. The narrative of his journey is by 
no means interesting, hut a few geographical particulars 
may be collected from it. 

The empire of Gathay, he says, is one of the most 
extensive,, opuleuL and populous in the world, and is 
situated entirely on the sea coast. The*iiihahitants have 
a high idea of their own superior intelligence, which 
they express by saying, that they alone of all the people 
on earth have two eyes; to\tlie Latins they allow one, 
and consider all other nations as blind. To the west 
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the empirik jf Cathay is boundcch he says^ by that of 
the Ta7'S(B (infidels), to the north by the desert of Bel¬ 
gian, and to the south by the sea, in which there are 
innumerable islands. 

The empire of Tars® is divided into three provinces, 
each of which has a sovereign who assumes the title of 
king : the inhabitants are called Jugurs or Uigurs. They 
are divided into many tribes, ten of whom are Christians, 
and th^ remainder heathens. They abstain from every 
article of Aiod which has ever had life, and drink no 
wine. Their towns are agreeable, and contain a great 
number of idol temples. They are not inclined to war, 
»but learn all arts and sciences with great facility; and 
have a particular manner of writing, which is adopted 
by all the neighbouring nations. To the east tliis coun¬ 
try is hounded by Cathay, to the west hy Turkestan, to 
tlic 1101 th by an extensive desert, and to the south by a 
very extensire desert named Sym, or Pyin, in which dia¬ 
monds we found, and which is situated between Cathay 
and India, l^ie enumeration of tlie Mongol tribes made 
by Ilaitho has no resemblance 'with that of Carpini. < 
He divides them into seven nations; viz. Tatars, Tangut, 
Kunat, Jalair, Soniah, Monghi, and Taboth. Ilis 
descriptions of Turkestan, Khorasan, and Cumaiiia, offer 
nothing new or imiiortant. 
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CHAP. V. 

TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 

Tir* TWO ror.I visit liOrCAU. -OO to ItOKMAnA. —procefd 

TO THE COIJHT OF THE CHAND KHAN. — RETURN HOME. — 
MARCO FOLD TRAVELS TO CHINA. — HIS SUCCESS. — FAVOUR 

AT COURT. -EVIRASSACE FROM PERSIA. — THF, POLl PER- 

MITJEU TO LEAVE CHINA. -NAVIGATE THE INDIAN .^tAS.— 

PASS THROl/’OH ARMENIA. — THEIR ARRIVAL AT VENICE, -- 
EXPEOIENT TO OISPLAY THEIR WEALTH. — WAR WITH OENOA. 

-MARCO POLO TAKEN PRISONER.-WRITES HIS NARRATIVE. 

— RELEASED FROM CAPTIVITY. - RETURNS HOME. — HIS AC¬ 
COUNT OF ASIA.-BALKir. — HALAXIA. -CASHMKER. -SAR- 

TAM.—DESERT OF LOP. — HAUNTED BY r.VIL SPIRITS.—‘THFIR 

MALICIOUS ARTS. - TANOUT. -MANNERS OF THE TATARS.— 

INTERMENT OF THE KHANS. — THE YAK. — PAVILION OF THE 

KHAN. -HIS WHITE HORSES. — SPLENDOUR OF HIS COURT, — 

CITY OF CAMBALU, — IVS FORM AND SIZE. — PAJ.ACE'OF THE 
KHAN —ITS PARKS AND GARDENS. 

It 

i, 

^V^iiiLE the most powerful kingdoms in Europe trembled 
at the dangerous proximity of the Tatar hordes whicli 
were now firmly established in the east of Europe^ the 
merchants of Genoa and Venice felt not a little satisfac¬ 
tion, perhaps, at the prospect of new and ample markets 
being thus opened for the commodities of the West. The 
character of a merchant is held in much respect by East¬ 
ern nations: pomp and profusion are reckonGd by them 
among tlie virtues of a prince; the simplicity of the 
Tatars jlieir ignorance of Europe promised ample 
profits to tlms'e ventured to open a correjs^wnd- 

ence with them. ' The valuable productions of the East 
had so firmly idea of wealth with that 

quarter of the worh^^ T^fould be matter of surprise 

if the enterprising i*Tfierchants of the Italian states had 
neglected to try fortunes at the courts of the 

Tatnrian princes. 

'IVo noble VcnctiaV^*^^ named Maffio and Nicolo Polo, 
were among the first\\ make the experiment. After 
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disposing.o^ a large stock of merchandise at Constanti¬ 
nople, they considered how they might employ their 
capital to the best advantage, and resolved on a trading 
visit to the Tatars, who had now resumed the occupa¬ 
tions of peace in the plains around the Volga. They 
accordingly purchased a stock of jewels, and crossed the 
Black Sea in 1254, to the camp of Barkah, brother or 
son of Baatu, tvliose usual residence was at Bolgar or 
Sarai*.^ On their arrival, they placed all their merchan¬ 
dise at hi# dis.posal, and he repaid their confidence with 
princely generosity. I'hey were now ready to depart, 
when a war broke out between Bareka or Barkah Khan, 
and bis cousin Hulagu, which rendered it unsafe for 
them to return by the same road by which they had 
arrive<l; they turned, in conscqticnce, towards the east, 
crossed tlie rivers Jaik and Sihon, and arrived at length 
at the great city of Bokhara. 

They met here with a Tatar nobleman who took much 
plcasuro in their varied and instructive conversation, 
and pievailcTl on them to accompany him to the resi¬ 
dence of the Grand Khan. They consequently set out,« 
and after a journey of twelve months, reached the im- 
p^^iial residdiice, at what they consideied the extremity 
of the Kast, Their reception at court was extremely 
favourable; and when it appeared, from their manners 
Mid discourse, that they were persons of respectability, 
the khan r\i;solved to send them back, accompanied by 
one of his own officers, as ambassador to the pope. 
They had not proceeded far, however, on their return, 
when the Tatar fell sick and was left behind ; but having 
the imperial passport, they continued their journey, and 
at the expiration of three years, employed in crossing the 
continent of Asia, arrived at Acre in the year 12()9* 

When our travellers reached Venice, after*an absence 
from home of fifteen years, Nicolo l*olo found that his 
wife, whom he had left with child, was dead ’after pro¬ 
ducing a son, to whom she gave the name of Marco, and 
who was now approaching the age of manhood. Ac* 
comj)anied by this young man, the two merchants again 
. T 3 
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set fojward on their journey to the interior of ^sia in the 
year 1271^ with letters to the Grand Klian from Gre¬ 
gory X. the newly-elected pope. In Badakshan^ among 
the sources of the Oxus^ our travellers remained a whole 
year, in consequence of the illness of young Marco, who 
profited, nevertheless, from the delay in acquiring a 
knowledge of the surrounding countries. They then 
proceeded directly to Kliotan, crossed the great desert 
of Gobi, in a tedious journey of thirty days, entered the 
country of Tangut, and arrived at the city of ,Kaif-cheu, 
where they again halted for a considerable' time. 

As soon as the Grand Khan, who at that time had his 
principal winter residence at Tai-yueu-fu, heard of their 
arrival in his dominions, he sent for^vard messengers a 
distance of forty days* journey to conduct them to his 
presence. He received them with honour ; and paying 
especial attention to young Marco, he took him under 
his protection, and made him an officer of hiy household. 
In this situation Marco Polo had an opportunity^, of dis¬ 
playing his abilities: he adopted the clressi and customs 
of the country, and made himself master of the four 
principal languages then in use, which were probably the 
Mongol, the Turkish, the Manchu of eastern.Tatary, and 
the Chinese. By his talents an»l the variety of his ac¬ 
complishments, he soon acquired a great degree of influ¬ 
ence at court, was employed on missions to the most 
distant provinces of the empire, and even held for the 
usual period of three years the high rank of governor of 
tlie city Yang-cheu-fu, in the province of KiangNang. 

After the three Poll had resided about seventeen years 
in the dominions of the Grand Khan, enjoying in the 
highest degree his confldeuce and favour, tliey began to 
feel the natural wish to return to their native country 
But the emperor, who had conceived an attachment to 
them all, dnd particularly valued the ab^ities of Marco, 
heard with much dissatisfaction of their desire to leave 
him ; he reproached them with ingratitude, and declared 
that if gain was the object of their pursuit, he was 
willing to gratify their utmost wislies ; but he positively 
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rcriinO (I Uk t,)errait their departure. At this conjuuctiire 
an accident occurred which most unexpectedly relieved 
them from their tlisagreeablc situation. An embassy 
arrived from Argliun, a Mongol prince who ruled in 
Persia^ and grand nepliew of Kuhlaij to solicit in mar¬ 
riage a princess of tlie royal blood. The Great Khan 
complied with the request, and a princess was accord¬ 
ingly selected from among his grand-daughters, and 
accej^ed by the ambassadoi's in the natne of their 
master, •'I'hc betrothed queen soon after, with a nu¬ 
merous train of attendants, set out oji her journey to Per¬ 
sia; but, after travelling for some months, it w'as found 
► dangerous to attempt proceeding over-land, fiom the 
disturbed state of the country, and the party v/ere com- 
pclltd to retrace their steps to the capital. 

It happened that at this very time Marco Polo, "who 
had been engaged in some expedition in the Iiidian 
islands, came-into poit, and soon after gave to the em¬ 
peror iHi account of the safe and easy navigation of those 
s6as. This'circumstance coming to (lie knowledge of 
tljc ambassadors of the king of Persia, they sought th^ 
acquaintance of the Polo family, and finding that these 
also longecrfor an opjjortimity of making their escape, it 
was arranged betwecji them how the matter rvas to be 
compassed. The ambassadors represented to the khan 
4hc necessity of their hastening back to Persia wdtii the 
princess committed to tlieir charge, and the exi)e(liency 
of their employing for that purpose the nautical experi¬ 
ence of the Christians'. The khan "was unable to refuse 
his assent to so reasonable a proposal.- IVeparalioiis 
were made on a great scale for this important expedition. 
Fourteen &hij>s of four masts, and some of them with 
crew's of twm hundred and fifty men, were provisioned 
for two years. Wlicn the Polo family came U) take leave 
of their friend ^d benefactor, the aged prince could hardly 
bear the tliought of parting with them, entreated them to 
return to him after having visited their families, empower¬ 
ed them to act as his ambassadors with European princes, 
and loaded them with jewels and other valuable presentSi 

T 4 
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The fleet arrived safely in Ormuz after ii*<voyage of 
eighteen months, touching, on the way, at the principal 
ports of the Indian islands. When the expedition ar- 
rivetl in Persia it was found that Argliun, to whom the 
young princess was betrothed, had died some time before, 
and that the country was distracted l)y the struggle 
between the usur])er, wdio actually filled the throne, and 
Ghazan, the son of the deceased monarch. Of the sub¬ 
sequent fortunes of llic princess history is silent.,^ The 
Venetians, protected by the letters of the Gfeat Khan, 
hastened to quit this theatre of intestine w'ar, and pass¬ 
ing through Armenia to Trebizond, and thence to Clon- 
stantinoplc and Euboea, arrived in Venice in the year 
after an absence of four-and-tiventy years. 

When they arrived in their native city, they could 
hardly be lecognised by even their nearest relations. 
The effects of lime and climate on their figure and com¬ 
plexion ; their foreign pronunciation, for they had almost 
forgotten their native language; their Tatariim air and 
demeanour, and the coarseness of their garments, com- 
i.pletely disguised them from their kindred. 1‘hc opinion 
had also long prevailed that they were dead. Some 
incmhers of their family had taken possession of their 
dwelling-house; and when they sought to be admitted, 
it was witji difficulty they could bring the inmates of 
the house to midersland that they w^crc its lawTul pre • 
X>rictor3. Soon after they adoi3ted a singuLv cxficdicnt 
to make their fellow-citizens actpiainted with their return, 
and wdth the rich fruit of their distant Journeys. I'bey 
invited all their friends and connections to a sjdendid 
entertainment; when the company w'as assembled, the 
three travellers entered richly clad in robes of crimson 
satin ; at the commencement of the feast they changed 
these vestments for similar ones of crimson damask, di¬ 
viding the first among the attendants. Again, at the 
removal of the first course, they put on dresses of erim- 
aon velvet, the damask robes being in like manner dis¬ 
tributed ; and at the conclusion of the feast they again 
changed those splendid habiliitients for plain robes, such 
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as were wo|*n by their guests. The company wondered 
what all this meant. At length, when the cloth \\ as re¬ 
moved, and the servants withdrawn, Marco Polo went 
into an adjoining chamber and brought forth the three 
coarse garments in which they had returncti from their 
travels. They then began to rip open the seams and 
linings with w'hich those patched and apparently worth¬ 
less rags were .doubled, and quickly brought to view a 
quantity of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and other pre¬ 
cious stoifcs, which had been carefully sewn up so as to 
escaj)e observation. When the company saw such a 
countless treasure, and revealed in a manner so unex- 
► pected, they weie struck with amazement as if they had 
witnessed a miracle; but when they had recovered from 
their ecstasy of delight and astonishment, they were lavish 
of congratulations and civilities to their hosts, of whose 
wealth and nobility they had no longer any doubt. 

They hifd not been long in Venice when news was 
brouglft that a Genoese fleet, under the command of 
Tampa Dona, had made its appearance in the Adriatic, 
and in consequence, a Venetian fleet, superior in number,^ 
immediately put to sea under the orders of Andrea Daii- 
dolo. Marco Polo, as an oflicer of experience, was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of one of the gallies. In the 
engagement Avhjch ensued the Venetians were totally 
defeated, and our traveller, wdiose vessel was foremost 
in the attack, w'as wounded and forced to surrender. 

Prom his prison in Genoa the fame of Marco Polo's 
great i)crsonal qualities, and the singular adventures of 
his life were soon spread abroad through the city; and 
he was visited by all the chief inhabitants, who endea- 
voureil, as far as it w'as in their power, to mitigate the 
rigrmrs of his captivity: he was called on continually to 
narrate the history of his travels, and to describe the 
court of the Grand Khan. His surprising relations 
were listened to with eagerness; hut he was so often soli¬ 
cited to repeat them, that he at length thought of com¬ 
plying with the advice which was generally given him, 
to commit liis narrative to writing. With that view 
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he procured from Venice the notes which h|i^<had left in 
the possession of his father, and assisted by a fellow- 
prisoner, one Rustigielo of l*isa, he at length completed 
the liistory of his travels; but it is not perfectly ascer¬ 
tained whether the account which we now possess he a 
copy or only an abridgment of the original manuscript, 
w’hich Avas first circulated, it is supposed, in 129^1* 

The merits and accomplishments of JMarco pro¬ 
cured liiin so many friends among tlie principal 
of frcnoa, that after a caj)tivity of four years* he w as at 
length released from prison. He married on his return 
to Venice, hut A'cry liltle is knoAvn of his suhscqi:cnt 
life. Although a very remarkable character in his age' 
and city, it is not quite certain that any monument Avas 
erected to his memory ; many doubting the acciuacy of 
Sansovino's statement, Avho says, that under the passage 
to the church of S. Lorenzo, Avhich stands on one of the 
islets named Gemclle, lies buried JMarco Polo, surnamed 
MiJione, who Avrotc the account of travels in *t/ic new 
world, and was the first before Columbus avUo discovered 
^ncAv countries." 

It is difficult at the .present day to estimate the im¬ 
pression Avliich the account given of the KaVt by JMarco 
Polo must have produced on his contemporaries. The 
immense Avealth, population, and industry of Cliina ; 
the Tatar magnificence of Kuhlai Khan, the countles^i^ 
hordes Avho yielded obedience to him; the numerous 
great islands in the Indian seas, rich in natural produc¬ 
tions, though hitherto but little knoAvn; and those other 
islands in the ^Jast beyond China ■mder the rising sun ; 
a new world, in fact, Avas at once disclosed to view^, and 
not by a superficial or casual observer, hut by one in¬ 
timately acquainted with most of the countries Avliich he 
described, ^nd Avho had enjoyed the favourable ojApor- 
tunities of official rank. Although many accused Marco 
Polo of falsehood or exaggeration, yet his volume was 
at all times a favourite study; and as the progress of 
discovery, so far from disproving his statements, contin¬ 
ually tended to confirm them, his authority, instead of 
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falling into neglect, was daily looked up to with more 
defercncc^*ajiid attention. 

Of China and the court of Kiiblai Khan our traveller 
treats with the greatest copiousness, not more, perhaps, 
from their intrinsic interest than because they were the 
subjects on which he was most frequently interrogated 
by all wlio sought the pleasure of his conversation. Yet 
in the course of the numerous missions on which he was 
employed, lie had acquired a complete acquahitance with 
ccntrill and for many of those districts his descrip¬ 

tions are still the best that we possess. 

The city of Balkh, which has been the emporium of 
a great caravan trade from the earliest ages, was iu his 
* time hardly recovered from the min wliieh every where 
attended the march of Ziiigis Khan. In the lofty moun¬ 
tains to the south, there are, he says, great beds of rock- 
salt, to procure which, the people come from a distance 
of thirty days' journey all round. It is of most ex¬ 
cellent quality, and in such amazing quantities, that the 
wjiole w'orldvi^ight he supplied from these mines." Six 
days' journey from llalkh was the country which he 
calls linla.ria or lialascm, supposed to he Badakshan,^ 
The people ,spoke a peculiar language, and their kings 
pretended to be descended from Alexander the (Ireat; 
they consequently called themselves J)a/nirlen, or Alex¬ 
andrians. * ^'hc royal family .also possessed a breed of 
I?orses sUid to he (lerived from Bucephalus, and marked 
in the forehead exactly as he w.as. 

The province of Chesnieer or Cashmeer was seventeen 
days’ journey to the sou^h of Balaxia, The inhabitants 
had also a peculiar Jangiiagc, were remarkably addicted 
to idolatry and enchantments, forcing their idols to 
‘speak, and darkening the day." lii passing from Ba¬ 
laxia into Great Bokhara, he came ta a great mountain 
which was said^to he the highest in the world; a great 
uninhabiterl plain next occurred, twelve days’ journey in 
length. Here Marco I*olo relates an observation, which 

• From Dou’lkaniain, the twro-horned, the common ♦itle of Alexander 
the Great. 
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shows that the mountaineers of Asia had ajready ob¬ 
served the difficulty of supporting combustion in high 
situations and a rarefied atmosphere. Tliis plain," 
he says, is so high and cold, that no birds are to be 
found on it ; and it is even asserted, that fires do not 
burn so bright in tin's jdace, and do not so effectually 
boil or dress victuals as elsewhere." 

Sainarcand, Khotan, and Cashgar, are all described 
by our traveller; with the country of Sartam, in which 
the peojde, when the harvest was reaped, usod to carry 
all the coni into the desert and bury it in pits, carefully 
obliterating all traces of their footsteps. Beyond these 
places was the city of Lop, on the bonlers of the great 
wilderness of the same name. It required, he says, a 
month's journey to cross this desert from north to south, 
but to go through it from west to east would require a 
year at least, d'hose who prepared to travel in it re-* 
mained some time at Lop, in order to make suitable 
jjreparations, as no provisions of any kind w'cr/; to be 
found in it for a month. These stores, afong with tlie 
merchandise, were loaded on asses and camels; and if 
the provisions fell short on the w^^ay, the Iravelleis were 
obliged to kill their beasts of burden, generally sacrificing 
the asses in that case, as the camels were better fitted to 
encounter the hardships of the desert. The journey lay 
entirely through sands and barren mountains ; and iji 
some places llie w^ater was so scarce as hardly to suf^ 
ficc for a small caravan of fifty or a hundred persons. 
In the whole of this journey," says our traveller, 
there arc no birds or beasts to he seen. It is reported 
that many evil spirits reside in the wilderness, and prac-< 
tise wonderful illusions on travellers who ha])pcn to lag 
behind their companions, calling them by their right 
names, and in accustomed tones of voice; thus causing 
them to stray further from the right course, and to lose 
their way and perish .’n the sands. In the night-time, also, 
travellers are often persuaded that they hear the march 
of a large cavalcade on the one skle or the other of the 
road, and concluding the noise to be that of the footsteps 
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of their party, they turn towards the quarter whence 
it seems to jlroceed ; but upon the breaking of day, hud 
they have been misled and drawn into a situation of 
danger. It is said also, that some persons in their course 
across the desert have seen what appeared to them to 
be a body of armed men advancing towards them, and 
apprehensive of being attacked and plundered have taken 
to flight ; losing, by this means, the right path, and 
ignorant of the direction they should take to regain it, 
they litve ^perished miserably of hunger. Marvellous, 
indeed, and almost passing belief, are the stories related 
of those spirits of tlie desert, which arc said at times to 
J5ll the air with the sound of all kinds of musical instru¬ 
ments, and also of drums and the clash of arms, obliging 
the travellers to close their line of march and to proceed 
in more compact order. They find it necessary also to 
take the precaution, before they repose for the night, to 
fix an advapped signal, pointing out the course they are 
afterwards to hold, as wcU as to attach a bell to each of 
tha beasts of burden, for the purpose of their being more 
easily kept from straggling. Such are the excessive 
troubles and dangers that must unavoidably be encoun¬ 
tered in the. passage of this desert.” These wonders, 
related by our author respecting the desert of Lop, arc 
generally believed in China and Tatary. 

Beyond the desert of Loi>, according to Marco Polo, 
is the city of Sachion, or Sha-cheu, in the great coun¬ 
try of Tan^t: the people are little addicted to merchan¬ 
dise and manufactures, and live wholly from the produce 
of the soil. In the country of Tangut, likewise, is the 
province of Kamul, the inhabitants of which appear to 
live only for amusement: they devote their whole time 
io singing, dancing, and sports, to playing on instru¬ 
ments of .music, and writing after their fashion. Be¬ 
yond the country of Tangut is the great 'desert of 
Shamo, which is forty days* journey in extent towards 
the north. The first place which occurs after crossing 
this desert is the city of Caracorum, three miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and strongly fortified with an earthen ram- 
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part. Near tlie city is a great castle^ with,,, a superb 
palace, in which the governor resides. Siith is Marco 
Polo’s description of the capital city of the Mongols; 
but Rubruquis, on the other hand, declared that it was 
inferior to St. Denis. 

The ^'^cnctian traveller gives an accurate and lively 
description of the Tatar nations, their manners, character, 
and constitution. They feed great herds oi cattle, and 
numerous flocks of sheep, and multitudes of camel =; and 
horses. During the summer they remain with tiiese lu 
the pastures of the mountains and colder regions of tlie 
north, where they find abundance of grass and wood; 
b\it in winter they remove into the warmer regions of, 
the south, in search of pasture; and in these migrations 
they frequently march a distance of two or three months' 
journey. Their houses are formed of slender rods 
covered with felt, mostly of a round foi*m, and are car¬ 
ried along with them on carts or waggons with four 
wheels, the doors of these movable houses being always 
placed fronting the south. They have also^'carts covci’cd 
so closely with felt, that the rain cannot penetrate, and in 
these their wives, children, and household goods are con¬ 
veyed from place to place. 

It has been an invariable custom, says Marco 
Polo, that all the grand khans and chiefs of the race 
of Zingis lihan should be carried for interment to a cer¬ 
tain lofty mountain, named Altai'; and in whatever 
place they may chance to die, although it should be at 
the distance of a hundred days' journey, they are never¬ 
theless conveyed thither. It is likewise the custom, 
during the progress of removing the bodies of those 
princes, to sacrifice such persons as they happen to meet, 
on the road; saying to them, ‘‘ Dejiart for the next 
world, and there attend on your deceased mastei being 
impressed with the belief that all whom they thus slay 
do actually become his servants in the next life. They 
do the same with respect to horses, killing the best of the 
£tud> in order that he may have the use of them. When 
the corpse of Mangu Khan was transported to this moun- 
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tain, tile horsemen who accompanied it, having this blind 
and horri1&le> persuasion, slew upwards of ten thousand 
poisons who fell in their way. 

In the south-east of Taiigut the Yak, or Tatarian ox, 
liist occurred to our traveller's notice. He says, there 
arc certain wild cattle in this country, nearly as large as 
elephants, with black and white hair, which is short all 
over the body, hut three spans long on the shoulders, of 
a ])ure wliitc colour, exceedingly fine, and in many re¬ 
spects ftiorii beautiful than silk. Many of these oxen arc 
tamed and trained to labour, for which they are better 
adapted by their strength than any other animal. 'J’he 
Jiuest musk in tlie work I also is found in this province: 
it is jnocured from a hcautifiil animal the size of a goat, 
with liairlike a stag, feet and tail resembling those of an 
antelope, but without horns. It has two teeth projecting 
from the upper jaw, about three inches long, and as 
white as tlic.finost ivory. 

Near^the city of CiondUj or Chang-tu, in Tangut, 
was a magnilScent palace, erected by Knblai Khan, of 
maj \(‘lions art and beauty, ornamented with marble and 
a \aricty of rare stones. On one side of this building 
was a groat (inclosed park, sixteen miles in circuit, into 
which no one could enter but through the palace. In 
this enclosure were meadows, groves, and rivers, and the 
w’hole was well stocked with reu and fallow deer, and 
otlicr animals. In the middle of the woods included in 
this park, tTie khan had a superb kiosk, or summer-* 
house, built of wood, on pillais richly gilt and varnished. 
Hound each pillar a dragon, likewise gilt, entwined its 
jtail, while its head sustained the projection of the roof, 
and its talons or claws extended to tlie right and left 
along tlic entablature. The roof was formed of bamboo 
cane, likewise gilt, and so well varnished that no wet 
could injure it.« The bamboos used for this i^urpose 
where three palms in circumference, and sixty feet long, 
and, being cut at the joints, were slit into two equal 
parts, so as to form gutters; with these the pavilion 
was covered. The building was supported on every side 
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like a tent, by more than two huntlred strong silken 
cordf ') as otherwise, from the lightness of material, 
it would be liable to be overset from the violence of high 
winds. The whole was constructed with so much in» 
genuity, that all the parts might be taken asunder, 
removed, and set up again, in a very short time, at the 
command of the emperor. 

The Grand Khan had a stud of horses and marcs, all 
pure white, nearly ten thousand in number: of ibe milk 
of these none were permitted to drink but t^.e dlscend- 
ants of Zingis Khan, with the exception of one family 
named Boiiat, on whom this privilege was conferred by 
Zingis on account of their valour and acbicveinents. So 
great was the reverence shown to these wdiite horses, 
that while they were at pasture in the royal meadow’s or 
forests, no one dared to place himself before them, or 
otheiwise to disturb their movements. The reverence 
paid to tile white horse is said to have at present much 
declined among the Mongols. In the time of lluhru- 
qiiis the Tatars collected together all the«^vs’hite marcs, 
on the ninth day of the May-moon, in order to conse¬ 
crate them ; the Christian priests were also obliged cn 
tliat occasion to attend with their censers and assist in 
the ceremonies; fresh koomia was poured upon the 
ground, and a great festival celebrated. 

The pow’er and magnificence of Kuhla'i Khan are 
treated of copiously in Marco Polo’s narrative. 'Phese 
■were the subjects respecting which he was most fre¬ 
quently interrogated ; and perhaps, besides the imincssion 
made on his youthful imagination by the grandeur that 
surrounded the Mongol emperor, he still retained ar 
affectionate regard for the master from whom he expe¬ 
rienced so many flattering distinctions. Kublai Khan,’' 
he says, was of a middle stature, well formed, and cf 
a fair complexion. He had four wives of the first rank, 
each of whom bore the title of empress, and had a sej'ar- 
a^eourt. None of them had fewer than three hundred 
.female attendants of geeat heairty, together with a mul¬ 
titude of pages and ladies of the bed-chamber ; so that 
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the whole»liymber of persons belonging to their respective 
courts amounted to no less than ten thousand."' 

Besides these four wiveSj the em 2 :)eror had a number 
of concubines^ chiefly drawn from a province of Tatary 
named Ungut, in wliich was a city of the same name, 
distinguished for the fair complexion and handsome fea¬ 
tures of its inhabitants. There is little doubt that this 
province called Ungut was the country of the Uigurs, 
who l)f,vc been alw^ays considered as superior to the other 
nations of^Fatary, both in respect of jierson and acqiiire- 
•kn ents. Every second year, or oftener, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, the imi^erial officers visited that country, 
>for the purjiose of collecting four or five hundred of the 
handsomest young women, according to certain princi¬ 
ples of taste communicated to them in their instructions. 

During the wo’nter months Kiiblai Ivhan always re¬ 
sided at Camhalu (jehan halikh'), or the royal residence, on 
tlie north-eastern border of Calliay. This is the Pekin 
of the prcsci^t day. But the emperor having imbibed 
an* opinion from the astrologers that tliis city was des¬ 
tined to become rebellious to his authority, resolved to*’’ 
build a new city on the op 2 )osite or southern side of the 
river. The new-built city received the name of *Taidu 
('fa-tu or great court), and all the Chinese inhabitants 
were obliged to evacuate the oh^ city, and to take up 
their abode in the new one. The halves into which 
Pekin is divided by the river are stiU called rcs 2 )cctively 
the Chinese and Tatar cities. 

The new city, or Taidu, was of a form jierfectly 
square, and twenty-four miles in circumference, each 
^dde being neither more nor less tlian six miles long. 
The C^hinese and Tatar towns are all originally square ; 
a jueferonce being given to that figure, it has been sup¬ 
posed, from principles of castrainetatioii; but- it is pos¬ 
sible that the suf)crstitious attachment of the Mongols to 
the rumber four, may also have contributed to determine 
that choice. The whole city was encompassed with 
walls of earth, ten paces thick at the base, but diminish¬ 
ing towards the top. It was regularly laid out by line; 
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and the streets were, consequently, so straight/tJiat a per¬ 
son looking from one gate might sec the g^te that cor¬ 
responded to it on the opposite side of the city. On 
each of the sides were three principal gates, twelve in 
all, a smn]>tuous palace being built over each ; and at 
each corner of the wall wsls a barrack built for the city 
guards, which amounted to one thousand men for each 
gate. 

Outside of the city were twelve large suburbs, j\\tend- 
ing three or four miles in length from eacfi gate, anti 
containing a much greater number of inhabitants thaif 
the city within the walls. In each of the suburbs were 
numerous hotels or caravanserais, in which foreign mer-« 
chants took up their abode, and to each nation a separate 
quarter was assigned. But these great suburbs described 
by Marco f*olo appear to have dwiiidlofl away very much 
since his time. According to the account of Sir G. 
Staunton it employed only fifteen minutes t(f traverse one 
of the eastern suburbs, by which the En^lish^ embassy 
approached the capital in I79‘h and twciity minutes' to 
traverse that on tlic western side, by which it departed. 

On the southern side of the new city was the grand 
palace of Kuhlai Khan, the faithful descripMon of which 
may have formerly brought on Marco Polo the charge 
of exaggeration, so far does the state and profusion of a 
Tatar emperor surpass not only the power of European 
princes, but even the easy grasp of Eurojjean imagin¬ 
ation. The palace stood within a vast square enclosure, 
the wall of wliich on each side was eight miles long; 
this wall was surrounded externally by a deep ditch, and 
a great gate was in the middle of each side. Within thi^ 
outer wall there vvas another, exactly a mile distant from 
it; each side of the square which it formed being six miles 
in length ; the space between these two walls Was allotted 
to the soldiers to exercise and perform* their evolutions, 
'riiis inner square had three gates on the north side, and 
as many on the south : the middle gate on both sides 
was much larger and more magnificent than the others, 
being approi)riated solely to the use of the khan; through 
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the othets any one who pleased might enter. This cus¬ 
tom of reserving separate doors for the sole use of royalty 
prevails generally among the l^atar nations. 

Within the second wall there was a tliirdj also at a 
considerable distance, enclosing a square mile. 7^he 
interval between these two walls formed a park, adorned 
wdth a great variety of trees, and well stocked with deer 
and every otlicr description of game: at the angles and 
middle points of the interior wall were eight great build¬ 
ings, ^wliich served as storehouses and magazines for 
tile retinue of the khaii. ^Vithin this central or third 
enclosure was the ^lalace of the khan, which extended 
the whole way from the northern to the southern wall, 
and was consequently a mile in length : sufficient s])aee 
was left round it for the passage of the otficers and sol¬ 
diers attending the court. The palace, as Marco Polo 
describes it, was very lofty, but had no upper story ; a 
circumstance that diminishes the apparent improbability 
of its ^reat extent. The whole line of building was 
surrounded \y a marble wall two paces wide, resembling 
a terrace. The insides of the great hulls and the apart¬ 
ments were ornamented with dragons in carved wmrk aiitT 
gilt, figures»of warriors, of birds and heasts, with repre¬ 
sentations of battles. TJ)C inside of the roof was so richly 
ornamented, that nothing was to be seen but splendid 
^old and imagery. The exterior of thereof was adornerl 
with a variety of colours, red, green, azure, and violet ; 
and the covering was of so strong a nature as to last 
for many years. At the present day, the (fiiincse palaces 
are always covered with highly-varnished yellow tiles. 

,The glazing of the windows in the imperial ])alace, our 
traveller says, was so delicate .and finely wrought as to 
have tlie transparency of crystal. It must not be sup¬ 
posed, bowrever, that the Chinese of those days were 
acquainted witl^ the art of making glass : the transparent 
windows of the palace were probably made either with 
talc or of some species of shell. 

Not far from the palace was an artificial mound of 
earth, a hundred paces high, and about a mile in circuit 
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at the base: it was clothed with the most heai^tiful ever¬ 
green trees ; for whenever the emperor received intelli¬ 
gence of a handsome tree growing in any place, he 
immediately caused it to be dug up and transported, 
with all its roots and the earth about it, on the backs 
of elojihants, to this mount, which, from its perpetual 
verdure, received the aj>pellation of the Green Mount. 
Witliin tlie same enclosiu'e was a runninfr stream, an 
atpieduct, and a i)ond, all stored with a variety of ex¬ 
cellent fish, and stocked also with swans .ind^ otlie* 
aquatic birds. The view of this altogether," says the 
Venetian, ‘^the mount itself, the trees, and the building, 
form a delightful and at the same lime a wonderful, 
scene.” These hills are noticed in terms of equal admir¬ 
ation in the account of Lord Macartney’s embassy. 

A lialt,” says Sir G. Staunton, was inatle opposite 
the' treble gates, which arc nearly in the ccn'^rc of this 
northern side of the palace wall: it ap])eiire'l to enclose 
a large quantity of ground. It was not level,iplike aU 
the lands without the wall ; st>mc* of it w-'ts raised into 
^hills of steep ascent ; the earth taken to form them left 
deep hollows now filled with water. Out of these arti¬ 
ficial lakes, of which the margins were (U\ersifiod and 
irregular, small islands rose with a variety of fanciful 
edifices interspersed with trees. On the hills of different 
heights the principal palaces of the emperor were erccte^. 
On the summit of the loftiest eminences were tall trees 
Burrouiuling summer-houses, and cabinets contrived for 
retreat or pleasure. The whole had somewhat the ap¬ 
pearance of enchantment.” 
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CHAP. VI. 

TRAVELS OP MARCO POLO CONTINUED. 

IMANJI on. SOUTIIFRN CHINA. -KING FANrUK. -HIS OVJ5JI- 

THiVDW. - PHtHlCTlON FULFILLED. - MARCO POLO MADE 

COVLRNOR OF A CITY.-SIEGE OF SAYANFU. - SERVICF.S OF 

THE POLL -GREAT TRADE OF SIN-OUL - THE RIVER. KIANC. 

— CITY OF KIN-SAI. - ITS SIZE. -MARKETS, CANALS, AND 

BRUGES.*—POPULATION. POI.ICE. — SALIC OF CHILDREN.— 
POPiP OF ZAITUN.-MANUFACTURE OF I'tHlCFLAIN.-CANNI¬ 
BALS IN CHINA.-THIBET.-METHOD OF FRIGHTENING WILD 

BEASTS. - SORCERERS. - SALT USED AS MONEY. - MUSK 

GAZLLLFS. -DESCRIPTION OF CROCODILES. -SUPERSTITION IN 

CARA2AN. - CUSTOM OF GILDING THE TEEPH. - JAV\N 

FAMOUS FOR ITS WEALTH. — THE TATARS FAIL TO CONfR'TCR 

IT. - THE GENERALS PUNISHED. — COUNTRY OF CIAMPA. - 

GREATER JAVA.-LESSER JAVA. -THF RHINOCJ'ROS. -S\GO. 

— CEYLON.-THE KING’k RUBY.-MANNERS OF TIIK HINDOOS- 

- ST. THOMAS. - ARABIAN PORTS. - MADAGASCAR. - TUB 

ROKXl%—AIJYSSINIA. THE NORTH OF EUROPE. MERITS OF 

«»lARCO POLO. - THE MISSIONARIES. -JOHN DE MONTECO.R- 

VINO VISITS PERSIA AND INDIA. - PROCEEDS TO CHINA. — 

THWARTED BV THE NESTORIANS.-lllS SUCCESS. -CONVERTS 

A MONGOL PRINCE.- HIS GREAT LABOURS.-CREATED ARCH*- 

BISHOP OF CAMBALU. 

Mauco Phlo was the first European w)io visited 
Qiina; and certainly none of those who have succeeded 
him ever c^joyod equal opportunities of acquiring a per¬ 
fect knowledge of that country. The account, however, 
whicli he published of his travels was adapted to the 
taste and sentiments of the age in which he lived ; and 
•much of his valuable information was probably with- 
•held, from a fear that it might not x>vove generally inter¬ 
esting. The splendour and state of the imjierial court, 
the maiifiers and military organisation of the I'atars, 
occupy a comxiaft-ativcly larger jiortion of his volume than 
tile character, commerce, and industry of the Chinese; 
and yet it is quite evident that these had sufficiently en¬ 
gaged his attention; and in proportion as he advances in 
the course of his description from the frontiers of Tatary 
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towards tlio south of China, he speaks in tern?/?*of conti¬ 
nually increasing admiration of the arts, wealth, and 
pO])ulation of the country. 

To the northern part of China, or all that lay to the 
north of the lloang-ho, or Yellow River, he gives the 
name of Khufai or Cathay; the country south of that 
river he calls the province of Manji. This province, 
he says, is the most magnificent and richest that is 
known in the Kastern world. Al)out the year it 

ivas subject to a prince styled Faiifiir, who surpassed in 
wealth and power all who had reigned in that country 
for a century before him. Ilctvasof a benevolent temper 
and pacific disposition. So much was he beloved by his 
])eople, and such was the natural strength of his king¬ 
dom, enclosed by rivers of the largest size, that his being 
molested by any foicign power was regarded as an im¬ 
possible event. In consc« 2 uence of this persuasion he 
neglected to encourage a military temper among Ids 
pcojde, nor did be even maintain a body evT cavalry jn 
bis kingdom, not being a])prehcnsivc of any attack. 
■iVmong other instances of this prince’s charitable dispo¬ 
sition, Marco Polo observes, that lie caused the children 
whom their wretched mothers exposed in consequence 
of their inability to maintain thorn to be saved and 
taken care of, to the number of twenty thousand annu¬ 
ally. The existence of this inhuman custom of exposing 
c-hildvcn to death, or interring them alive, was a long 
time doubted, but the accuracy of our author’s statement 
is fully vindicated by the testimony of an intelligent mo¬ 
dern traveller, who calculates that about nine thousand 
chiklrcn are in tliis manner annually put to death in the 
city of Pekin alone.* 

Very different from the luxurious and pacific habits of 
Fanfur were those of Kublai Khan, emperor of the 
Tatars, whose whole pleasure consisted in warlike enter¬ 
prises, and the extension of his dominions. Having 
subdued all the provinces to the north, he now turned 
his eyes on the rich country of Manji, and for this pur- 

• Barrow, Travels in r>iina, 
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pose asseijiAiled a numerous army of horse and foot, the 
command ot wliicli lie gave to a general named Chin-san 
Ba-yan, which signifies the hundn*d-eyed.” This 
general soon struck terror into the Chinese hy the boldness 
of Jiis movements, and by tlie se\Trity of liis executions 
wlieri he met with resistance. lie advanced, at length, 
against the royal city of Kin-sai, the residence of Fan- 
fur, who felt all the dread and indecision of a person 
unused to war. Alarmed for the safety of his person, 
he inaJlc liis escape to a fleet of ships that lay in readi¬ 
ness for the purjiose, and embarking all his treasure and 
valuable eflects, left the charge of the city to his queen, 
► with directions for its being defended to the utmost; 
feeling assured that l)er sex wouhl be a protection to her 
in the event of her falling into the hands of the enemy. 
He then proceeded to sea, and reaching certain islands, 
in which were some strongly fortified po<-ts, he continued 
there till hw death. After the (piceu had been thus left 
behindff,o defend the city, it came to i)cr hnowledge tliat 
th*c king had been told by the astrologers, that he could 
never be deprived of liis sovereignty hy any other than a 
chief who should have a hum I ret I eyes. On tlie streugtiT 
of this declaVation, whieli contained a condition that did 
not seem liKcly to be realised, she felt confident tliat tlie 
city could not be lost, {illhough it was daily becoming 
ivore and more distressed. Knquiriiig, however, one day 
the name yf the general who commanded the enemy’s 
troojis, and being told that it was C’hin-san Ba-yan, or 
the h((]idn’(l-(>ifcdj she was suddenly struck wdth horror 
at hearing it pronounced, as slie hit a conviction that 
•this must be the person who, according to the prediction 
. of ^he astrologer^, was to drive her husband from the 
throne., Overcome by su])erstition.s fear, she no longer at- 
teinptedto make resistanct*, but immediately surrendered. 
Being thus in possession of the capital, the I’afars soon 
subdued the remainder of the piovinces. The captive 
queen W'as honourably received by Kublai Khan, and an 
allowance was assigned her, suitable to the dignity of her 
former rank. 
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The Venetian traveller describes, in orde^ all the 
chief j)laces that occurred to him in a journty from the 


Hoang-ho to the south of China, their industry, popu¬ 
lation, and manufactories of salt, from which the khan 


raised revenues to an incredible amount. There is one 


of these cities, the mention of which in his narrative is 
connected with an interesting anecdote relating to him¬ 
self. Proceeding/" he says, in a south-ea>terly direc¬ 
tion from CkUi-gui, you come to the important c‘ty of 
Yan-guU which, having twenty-seven towns- under he. 
jurisdiction, must be considered as a place of first-rate 
consequence. It belongs to the dominion of the Grand 
Klian. The people are idolaters, and subsist by trade, 
and manual arts. They manufacture arms and all sorts 
of warlike accoutrements, in consequence of which many 
trooj>R arc stationed in this ])art of the country. The 
city is tlie place of resirlcnce of one of the twelve nobles, 
wiio are appointed by his majesty to tlie gotoriiinent of 
the provinces ; and in the room of one of Marco 

Polo, by special order of his majesty, acted as governor 
of tl)is city during tlie space of three years.’" Such is 
^le modest incidental meiVtion which he makes of the 


great honour conferred upon him ; an honour which, 
according to the existing forms and etiquette of tlie 
Chinese government, could hardly be enjoyed at present 
by any foreigner; but Kuhla’i Khan, though he gene¬ 
rally respectetl the usages of tlic conquered people, yet 
frequently ventured to confer high oflices on meritorious 


strangers. 

There is another anecdote in our author’s narrative, 
in which Ids father and his uncle are made to cut a*' 


conspicuous figuie. The city of Sa-gati-fu in the pro¬ 
vince of ]\Ianji, ti place of great strength and importance, 
was eiiabletl by the advantages of its position to hold 
out against the Tatars for tlie space of tlnce yeafs. The 
besieging army could approach it only on the northern 
side; the others being surrounded by water, by means 
of which the place continually received supplies which 
no. vigilance of die besiegers could prevent. The khan 
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was deeply vexed at the check which his victorious arms 
received aV this place. This circumstance coming to 
the knowledge of the brothers Nicolo and MafHo Polo, 
tliey jiroposcd to construct macliines, such as were made 
use of in the West, capable of throwing stones of three 
hundred pounds" weight, by which the walls and defences 
of the city might be soon broken down and destroyed. 
Their offer was gladly accepted ; some Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians, who were found to be the most skilful artisans, 
were placed under their direction; the catapultfe were 
speedily finished, and cin})lo,yed against the besieged 
town with such effect, that it Avas soon compelled to 
surrender. This signal service, rendered by the Polo 
family to the emperor, contributed much to increase 
their reputation and their credit at court. 

At the distance of fifteen days" journey to the south¬ 
east of Sa-yan-fu is the city of Sin-gui, which, though 
not large, 'carries on an immense commerce. The 
iiumhe* of ^esscls that belong to it,"" says our author, 
^'*is prodigious, in consequence of its being situated 
near the Kiang, whicli is the largest river in the worlc^ 
its width being in some places six, in others eight, and 
in others ten miles. Its length to the place where it 
discharges itself into tlie sea is upwards of one hundred 
days* journey. It is indebted for its great size to the 
’iast number of other navigable rivers that empty their 
waters int» it, whicli have iheir sources in distant coun¬ 
tries. A great many cities and large towns arc situated 
upon its banks, and more than two hundred, with six¬ 
teen provinces, partake of the advantages of its naviga¬ 
tion, by which the transport of merchandise is carried 
• on to an extent that might appear incredible to those 
who have not had an opportunity of witnessing it. 
When we consider, indeed, the length of its course, and 
tlic multitude <Tt‘ rivers that communicate with it, it is 
not surprising that the quantity and value of articles 
for so many places, lying in all directions, should be 
incalculable." Yet he observes that the principal com¬ 
modity transported by this internal navigation was salt. 
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which was not only conveyed by the Kiang^ and the 
rivers flowing into it to the towns upon tweir hanks^ 
but afterwards from these towns to all jdaccs in the in¬ 
terior of the country. He affirm:, that he once saw at 
the city of Sin-gui not fewer than five thousand vessels, 
wdiilc there were several other towns on the river where 
the number was still more considerable. All these ves¬ 
sels were covered wdth a kind of deck, and had a mast 
with one sail; their Imrdeii was from four to twelve 
thousand cantari of Venice, or from two to siy. hundivd 
tons. They had no hempen cordage cxcei)t in the run¬ 
ning rigging ; the hawsers or towing-ropes v/ere made of 
cane or bamboo, split in their whole length into thin . 
pieces, and twisted or plaited together in such a way 
as to form strong ropes three hundred paces long. By 
these ropes the vessels were tracked along the rivers ; 
each vessel having ten or twelve horses for that ])urpose. 
On the banks of the great river Kiang was -a continual 
succession of villages or inhabited places; iigfneroiis 
hills and rocky eminences overhung the water, on tlie 
top of which w'ere erected idol temides and other hand¬ 
some edifices. 

But onr author's .admiration and astonishment at the 


dense population and inlanil trade of China are chiefly 
manifested in I."'; dcsci iption of Kin-sai. This city, which 
was formerly the capital of Southern China, is properly 
called ITanff~cheUj hut iMarco Polo seems to, have mis¬ 
taken its ordinary epithet for its name. At tlie end 
of three days' journey from Va~gin,’* he says, you 
reach the noble and magnificent city of Kin-sai; .a name 
that signifies the vrJc.stUiI citg, and which it merits from, 
its pre-eminence above all others in the world, in point 
of grandeur and beauty, as well as from its abundant 
delights, which might lead an inhabitant to imagine him¬ 
self in paradise." He declared that he fBcquently visited 
this city, diligently enquired into every circumstance 
respecting it, and carefully noted down his observations. 
Yet it is impossible to give credit to his assertion, that 
according to common estimation the city of Kin-sai was 
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a hundred miles in circuit. The circiimference of Ilang- 
cheu at ])r5fecnt is su])poscd by travellers to be eighteen 
or twenty miles ; in most other paiiiculars his account 
is confirmed by the descriptions of modern travelN'/s. 
On one side of the city is a lake remarkable for the 
clearness of its water^ and the picturesque scenery that 
surrounds it: o)i the other is a river, four miles wide, 
and bordered towards the sea by a fine strand as far as 
the enm can reach. liinnmcrahle canals intersect tlic 
city in cvBry direction, .and appear, in the time of our 
traveller, to have formed some navigable communications 
between the river and tire lake. lie says, that the num- 
d)cr of bridges were generally supposed to amount to 
twelve thousand. Those thro>\n over the piincipal 
canals, and connected with the main streets, had arches 
so lofty, and so well constructed, that vessels could j)ass 
under them, while at the same time carts and horses were 
passing ov^r their heads. In rlmost everj^ thing that 
he relates inspecting the of Kiii-sai or Ilang-clieu, 
he goes veiy far beyond the calculations of modern tra¬ 
vellers; but as that city was formerly the royal residency 
and capital of the enipire, it is jiossible that it may at 
one time have very much exceeded its present dimen¬ 
sions. He says, that it cojitained ten principal squares 
or mtirkct-places, each half a mile in lengtli, and tliat 
these were at the distance of tour miles from each other. 
Ill each ot» the market-places, three days in every week 
there asscmhled forty or fifty tlioiisand persons, brought 
together for the ymrposcs of traffic. Great canals were 
constructed, conducting from the river to these markets; 
•Sind on the sides of these were great edifices of stone, 

• which served as ■warehouses for the merchants from 
India and other distant countries. 

In his descriy)tion of Kin-sai, he enters into many par¬ 
ticulars rcspccthig the manners of the Chinese, .and the 
police of their cities. lie observes, that the people of 
the io'wer orders do not scruple to eat every kiiul of flesh, 
however unclean, without any discrimination ; a national 
trait which has caught the attention of travellers at aU 
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ages. The Chinese devours with equal ^petite the 
flesh* of an ox or a camel, a sheep or an ass.*' But qua¬ 
drupeds that find tlicir subsistence in the neighboiirliood 
of dwelling-houses, such as hogs and dogs, are the most 
common animal food, and arc sold publicly in all the 
markets. 

Marco Polo happened to be at Kin-sai at the time of 
making the annual report to government of the amount 
of the revenue, and the number of inhabitants, had 
til us an opportunity of learning that the lalttr were re¬ 
gistered at a hundred and sixty tomans of fire-place; 
and as a toman is ten thousand, it follows that the whole 
city must have contained one million six humlred thou¬ 
sand families; among which multitude of people there 
was but one church of Nestorian Christians. This 
statement of the number of families in a single city ap¬ 
pears to be excessive; but it must be remembered that 
the populaflon of an ancient Chinese capital cannot be 
correctly measured by the standard of a ipodo^n city. 
The population of Kin-sai or ITang-cheu is said to be 
,-Still immense, and not much inferior to that of Pekin. 
The population of this latter city, which is neither a port 
nor a place of inland trade or manufacture^ nor even a 
resort for pleasure and dissipation, is computed to be 
above three millions. Every fatlier of a family, or 
housekeeper, is required to affix a writing to tlie door cf 
his house, specifying the name of every in.lividual of 
his family, whether male or female, as well as the num¬ 
ber of his horses: by this regulation the public officers 
were always well acquainted with the population and re¬ 
sources of the country within their several jurisdictions." 
Our traveller likewise remarked, that it was a prevalent 
custom among the indigent class of the people, who were 
unable to support their families, to sell their children to 
tlie rich, in order that they might be fed‘and brought up 
in a better manner than their own poverty would admit, 
jpive-and-twenty miles from Kin-sai, at the mouth of the 
river which flowed through it, was the great port of 
Oanpu or Canfu, supi>oscd by some to be the modern 
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Ning-poj'one of the three Chinese ports which carry on 
a foreign t.^Kle. 

Of the great commercial city of Zaituii^ he observes 
that the quantity of pepper imported into it was so great, 
tliat what was carried to Alexandria to supply the de^ 
inands of the AVestern parts of the world was trifling in 
comparison, perhaps not exceeding the hundredth part. 
Respecting tlie enormous quantities of this article con¬ 
sumed hy the Chinese, he relates that the quantity re- 
(juirceikfor^the city of Kin-sai alone amounted to above 
two tlioiisand tons yearly ; but it is thought that in this 
instance he confounded the whole quantity imported 
^with that which was consumed. The city of Zaitun 
stood upon a branch of the river which flowed through 
Kin-sai, and at the point where the two branches separ- 
atc'd was the city of Tingui, distinguished for its manu¬ 
factures of fine porcelain ware. Great quantities of 
jiorcelain earth were here collected into heaps, and in 
this w£^ exposed to the action of the atmosphere for 
tliirty or fofty years, during which time it was never 
disturbed. Ry this process it became refined, and fitted 
for the manufacture. The heaps of earth thus lying ii* 
a state of preparation Avere frequently transmitted as 
fortunes to children and grandchildren. This is the 
only notice which Marco Polo takes of one of the most 
remarkable of the Cfliinesc manufactures ; +)ut it may be 
supposed that having lived so long injt^China he had 
ceased to regard fine porcelain as a curiosity, and Avas, 
in consequence, satisfied to make this brief allusion to 
it, ill the summary account which he publislied of his 
travels. The same excuse, though it must be confessed 
it is not quite adequate, must be offered for his silence 
with respect to the use of tea ; Avhich, both as a grand 
source of revenue, and as a remarkable national custom, 
could not possibly have escaped his attention. This 
omission has ahvays furnished a principal argument tc 
those Avho deny the genuineness of our author’s narrative 
and th,J reality of his travels in China. But his general 
veracity is so fully established in the eyes of the ablest 
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critics tliat liis silence witli respect to the use of tea 
must be accounted for from the imperfection/ f his notes, 
and from the disagreeable circumstances under which he 
hastily prepared his narrative for publication. 

Adjoining tlie viceroyalty of Kin-sai, according to our 
author, was tlie province of Koiicha, the capital city of 
which Avas Fii-giu. This country was rich and populous, 
producing saffron and ginger in great abmidance. But 
respecting the inhabitants, lie speaks in singui iv terms: 

The people in this part of the country;^' ly'- .'’Vs, 
arc addicted to eating human flesh, esteeming it more 
delicate than any other; provided the death of the pei- 
son has not been occasioned by disease. Al’^hen they 
advance to combat, they throw their hair loose about 
their ear’s, and paint their faces of a bright blue colour. 
7'’hey are a most savage race of men, insomuch, that 
when they slay their enemi('s in battle, they greedily 
drink their blood, and aftenvards devour llieir flesh.'’ 
This, it must be confessed, docs not sc('in to be a de- 
scription of the effeminate Chinese; and''it has bnen 
conioetured that the author has in this place inadver¬ 
tently introduced his description of the Battas, a fierce 
tribe who inhabit Sumatra. But wlienc/? came this 
confusion ? Does it not af»pear as if he really intended 
to accuse tlie (’hinesc of eating human flesh, and thus 
came to picture in his mind the warlike and painted 
cannibals of Sumatra ? The Arabian travellers of die 
ninth century, it has been seen, cast the sa\ne imputa¬ 
tion on the poojile of China. —Marco Polo seems to liave 
travelled througli the provinces in the western frontier 
of China, Avitli which no other European has ever had 
tlic opportunity of becoming accpiainted. Tn the high 
plains of Thibet were deserts of tAventy days’ journey in 
extent, OA^er-iun by lions and other wild beast!:}'. Canes 
of a great size (perhaps bamboos) grcAv in abundance 
in every part of the country ; and Avheiievor travellers 
halted to rest at night, they made a great fire of these 
canes and of green reeds, Avliich made so loud a crackling 
in the flames as to be heard for miles around, and to 
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terrify thp wild beasts. The people of Thibet were said 
to bo the iTiust skilful necromancers in the world. They 
could cause tempests to arise, accompanied with flashes 
of lightning and thunderbolts, and produce niany other 
miraculous effects. In the province cf Kaindu, conti¬ 
guous to ''I'liibet, w’as a mine of turquoises, and a salt¬ 
water lake producing abundance of pearls, 'i'hc usual 
money of the country was salt made into bttle cakes, 
worth about two-pence each. The liills of all this region 
were f^eqiiented by the musk gazelles in such numbers, 
that the air was perfumed from them at the distance of 
many miles. 

► The province of Carazan was infested by crocodiles or 
alligators, of which our author gives a singularly dis¬ 
torted account, Here/’ he says, are huge serpents, 
ten j>accs long anti ten spans wnde round the body : at 
llie fore-part, near the head, they have two short legs, 
having three claw’s like those of a tiger, with eyes larger 
than a jyurnemiy loaf anti very glaring: the jaws are 
wftle enough*to swallow a man; the teeth arc large and 
very sharp ; and their whole a])])eoranee is so formidable,^ 
that ncitljer man nor any kind of animal can approach 
them without terror.'^ Ueforc the inhabitants of C’ara- 
zan were made subject to the Tatar emperor, they had 
the custom of murdering every stranger who came among 
tl^eni possessing any superior qualities of mintl or body, 
in hopes tli^t his spirit, endow’ed wdlh all its intelligence, 
would remain in the family. 

In the province of Kankandan, both the incii and 
women had the custom of covering their teeth wdth thin 
.plates of gohl; they were also punctured or tattooed on 
. the arms and legs. The prcictice of gilding the teeth or 
of dyciqg them black seems to belong properly to tho 
IVTalay nations. Tn Kankandan, wdien a W'oinan was 
delivered of a aliild, the husband immediately went to 
bed, where be remained like an invalid for forty days, 
receiving the congratulations of his friends and relations. 
This singular custom w as observed also among the Tiba- 
rent in the mountains of Armenia. 
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Marco Polo was the first who made Europeans ac¬ 
quainted with the islands of Japan; and diia distinct 
announcement of lands situated so far to the East had 
an important influence, it will be seen, on the maritime 
enterprises of the fifteenth century. Zfpangu,** he 
says, is an island situated at the distance of about 
fifteen hundred miles from the main land or coast of 
Manji/' The name Zipangit is evidently the Chinese 
expression Ga-pen-kue, or thekingtlom of Japau. ^^The 
people/* he says, arc fair coinplexionetl, wellr mjftle, and 
civilised in their manners: they possess the precious me¬ 
tals in extraordinary abundance. The roof of the king’s 
palace is covered with a plating of gold, just as we cover, 
^ houses, or more properly churches, with lead, d'he ceil¬ 
ings of the halls are of the same precious metal: many 
of the apartments have small tables of ])ure gold, and of 
considerable thickness; and the windows also arc loaded 
with golden ornaments.’* 

The fame of Japan and of its incalculahjc r^hes in¬ 
duced the Tatar emperor Kublai' Khan to attempt ’its 
c conquest, in order to annex it to his dominions. The 
expedition reached the island in safety, and carried by 
assault a fortress, the garrison of wdiich refused to sur¬ 
render. Directions were of course given for putting the 
whole to the sword ; and thereupon the heads of all were 
struck off, excepting of eight persons, who hy the efficj\py 
of a chaim, consisting of a jewel or amulel; introduced 
into the right arm between the skin and flesh, were ren¬ 
dered secure from the effects of iron either to kill or 
wounrl; when this was discovered they were beaten to 
death with heavy wooden clubs. Presently after a grea^ 
gale came on which* destroyed a great part of the Tatar 
fleet; the commanders returned homeward, and tltc sol¬ 
diers, who for want of shipping to transport them were 
left upon the island, were in short time obliged to sur¬ 
render to the natives. When the Grand Khan learned, 
some years later, that the unfortunate issue of this ex¬ 
pedition was to be ascribed to the dissensions between 
the two commanders, he caused the head of one of them 
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to be cut'off; the other he sent to the savage island of 
ZorzsL, whefe state criminals are executed in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—They are wrapped round both arms in the 
fresh hide of a buffalo^ which is sewn tight; when this 
dries^ it compresses the boily to such a degree that the 
sufferer is unable to make the least movement^ and thus 
perishes by a lingering and painful death. The attempt 
of the Tatars on Japan was made in 1264, not many 
‘ years before Marco Polo went to the court of the Grand 
Khaii.'^ Tp the hostility with which the Tatars viewed 
the Japanese, it may, perhaps, be attributed that the 
Venetian should accuse the latter of being cannibals, 
^liough he elsewhere calls them a civilised people. The 
reader ought to be informed," he says, that the idol¬ 
atrous inhabitants of these islands, when they seize the 
person of an enemy who has not the means of effecting 
his ransom for money, invite to their house all their 
relations and friends, and putting their prisoner to death, 
dress an^ eat the body in a convivial manner, asserting 
thart human flesh surpasses every other in the excellence 
of its flavour." • 

To the south of Japan extended the sea of Chin, or 
Chinese sea, in which, according to the information col¬ 
lected by our traveller, there were seven thousand four 
hundred and forty islands, the greater part of Uiem in¬ 
habited, producing spices in abundance, and carrying on 
a great trade among themselves. Sailing fifteen hundred 
miles to the south-west, across the gulf of Yunan, he 
arrived at the province of Ziamha, or Ciampa, to the 
south of Cochin China, which paid to the Grand Khan 
ar^ribute of elephants and aloes wood. Marco Polo says 
that he visited this country in 1280, at which time the 
king had* three hundred and twenty-five children, male 
and female. At the distance of fifteen hundred miles, 
in a south-west direction from Ciampa, our author places 
the island of Jam, which he visited, and which, he 
says, is supposed to be the largest island in the w'orld, 
having a circumference of three tliousand miles. The 
particulars which he relates of this island render it dif- 
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ficult to determine whether it was Borneo or the island 
to w^hich the name of Java is at the preseiit day con¬ 
fined. It is still more difficult to divine the islands to 
which he j^ves the names of Sondur, Condur, and 
JBoeavh or Loeach. The island of Lesser Java, on which 
he resided for five months, was unquestionably Sumatra. 
It was divided, he says, into eight kingdoms, six of 
which he visited himself. One of these was Samara 
or Sumatra, from which the whole island hn^ taken its 
name; another was the kingdom of iMmhri, the a>amery 
of Arabian geographers. 

Among the curiosities of this country he mentions 
the rhinoceros, to which, however, he gives the name 
unicorn. 'I'hey are much less, he says, than elephants, 
having feet like that animal, and hair like that of the 
buffalo. lie erroneously supposes that the horn of the 
rhinoceros is in the middle of the forehead. The 
head of this animal,” he continues, is like that of a wild 
boar, and is generally carried hanging down «])on the 
ground. They arc filthy beasts, that love to stand ftnd 
•wallow in the mire, ami do not in thd’ least resemble 
those unicorns which arc sai<l to be found in some 
other [)arts of the worhl, and which allow themselves to 
be taken by maidens.” In the kingdom of Fanfur, in 
Sumatra, a sort of meal was made from trees of a great 
size, by the following process;—the thin bark being taken 
oftj ami the trunk split up, the">pith was trdeen out and 
steeped in water; after tins prepaiation it was made 
into cakes, and afterwards broken into meal. “ Some of 
tills,” says our traveller, I brought home with me to 
Venice, and it tastes not much unlike barley bread.” 
Thus iVfarco Polo was the first ivho brought sago into 
Europe, for that is evidently the production of which 
he speaks. 

After mentioning the Nicobar ami Andaman islands, 
he proceeds next to (leylon, ** which, for its size,” he 
says, is better circumstanced than any other island in 
the world.” It W'as two thousand four hundred miles in 
circumference, but ivas said to have been half as large 
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again in ‘ancient times; for the northern gales^ according 
to the pojgular belief, corroded the mountains^ which 
sunk^ accordingly^ in the sea. Marco Polo repeats the 
story of the great ruby in the possession of the king: 
it was reported to be a span long^ and the thickness of a 
man’s arm, brilliant beyond description, and without a 
single flaw. Kublai Khan offered for this ruby tlie 
value of a city, but the king of Candy refused on any 
terms to part with so valuable a jewel handed down to 
him f^m«his predecessors. 

From Ceylon Marco Polo went to the peninsula of 
India, but his knoAvledge pf that country evidently did 
^not reach far beyond the coasts. He dilates at some 
length on the wonders of that country. The IJrahmins, 
or Ahmjaniin, are described by him not merely as the 
religious caste of the nation, but also as the wise men 
aiul the sorcerers ; without their assistance it was im¬ 
possible to fish succcssfidJy for pearls, they alone having 
the poTjjer to control the monsters of the deep. Horses 
w6rc rare in this part of India: they were imported 
from Arabia and Persia in the thirteenth century, in th# 
same manner as at the present day j from the want of 
herbage they were fed with boiled rice, or even witli 
meat. These statements of Marco Polo have been con¬ 
firmed by modern travellers. In some parts of India, 
it Js not uncommon to see horses fed with garlic, butter, 
and boiled sheeps’ heads. 

The veneration with which the Hindoos regard the 
cow did not escape the notice of the Venetian. The 
inhabitants of Maabar thought it a sin to eat beef, and 
many other kinds of flesh. Some tribes, however, named 
•Gaiii (cow-men), were privileged to cat the flesh of 
kine that died naturally, but they dared not put those 
animals to death. He also speaks of the palanquins 
in which the pedple of rank were carried about at their 
ease from one place to another. He likewise learned 
that Sf. Thomas the apostle had preached Ohristianity 
in India; that he lay interred in the city of Mejiapoor, 
to the north of Maabar, and that miracles were per- 
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formed at Ivls tomb. The dissolute manners, of the 
Hindoos^ displayed more openly in the nei.'5ltbourhood 
of the pagodas^ their abstinence from wine^ and their 
aversion to the sea, all existed in the time of Marco 
Polo, just as they are at the present day. 

After the description of India, follows tliat of the 
principal cities of Persia and Arabia, as well as of a 
part of eastern Africa; and, finally, that of the deserts 
of northern Asia, wrapped up in fable. The port of 
Aden was a great market, whence horses were e:'iported 
to India, and to which was brought the greater part of 
the spices and other Indian produce destined for the 
ports of Europe. From Aden these goods were sent in 
small vessels to Suez, whence they were transported 
overland to Alexandria. To the north of Aden, on the 
western side of the Persian Gulf, was Escier, at present 
Adsjar, the neighbourhood of which produced a great 
quantity of frankincense. Marco Polo speaks also of 
the celebrated island of Ormuz, of its great commerce, 
and of its frail vessels sewed together with the twisted 
J^bre of the cocoa-nut. He appears also to have visited 
Bassora; at least he knew that the best dates grow 
there ; and he remarks tliat it is situated o'n one of tlie 
grand commercial routes between India and Europe. 
At Bagdad, seventeen days' journey from the sea, all 
the merchandise was packed on camels: this city was 
the market for all the pearls tliat.were sent to Europe. 

Of eastern Africa, our traveller mentions in the first 
place Majastar or Madagascar: it exported a great quan¬ 
tity of ivory. Mariners, he says, told strange stories 
respecting a great bird called Rokh, said to be found ki 
these countries. This is the bird of which the Arabians 
relate, that it is able to carry off an elephant. From the 
same sources, perhaps, Marco Polo derived his inform¬ 
ation respecting the islands inhabited, some by men 
exclusively, and others by females. Of the African 
oontinent he mentions but two countries: Zanguebar, 
inhabited by negroes, and stocked with sheep very un¬ 
like those of Europe, and Abyssinia, to wliich he gives 
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the Arabic name of Abascia or Ilabcsh. He also calls 
it Middle J^idia. The sovereign of this country^ who 
was a Christian^ ruled also over Mahometans. Gold was 
abundant in his dominions. 

From these southern climes our author proceeds to 
describe the regions of northern Asia. They abounded^ 
he relates^ in the most valuable furs; but the country 
was a succession of marshes^ frozen over and covered 
with snow the greater part of tlie year. The islands in 
the Selft of* Darkness abounded in birds of the falcon 
species. The inhabitants made use of sledges drawn 
by dogs. The sun never appeared during the winter 
4 nonths; and in these long nights the Tatars often invaded 
the country and carried off the furs. He concludes with 
observing, that in this part of the world is Ruzic, an 
empire of immense extent, and tributary to the Mongols. 

Marco Polo has been justly styled the creator of the 
modern geography of Asia. Of all the travellers who 
visited |^e East previous to the fifteenth century, he is 
by* far the most celebrated and esteemed. His repu¬ 
tation, instead of declining, as positive knowledge i^ 
increased, rises from the numberless instances of his 
exactness and veracity which arc brought to light, in 
proportion as the countries which he has described are 
more narrowly examined. His contemporaries imputed 
er^ggeration to his accounts cf the power and civilisa¬ 
tion of an empire situated at the end of the earth. But 
time, and an enlarged acquaintance with the East, have 
shown that his scrupulosity was equal to his credulity ; 
that he has not invented a single one of the fables which 
Ijave a place in his narrative; but, like Herodotus, has 
•related with the same fidelity what he saw himself and 
what he •heard from otliers. < 

The greater number of the small states into which 
Tatary was divided under Zingis Khan have disap¬ 
peared ; many of the cities have changed their names ; 
and not a few have been totally destroyed in the course 
of the wars, which, for two hundred years, were un¬ 
ceasingly carried on by the tribes or nations which had 
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been comprised in the great empire of the Mongols. 
There are but a few principal points in the J^^ography of 
central Asia in which the authentic information of the 
present day coincides exactly with the statements of the 
Venetian traveller. The unfortunate circumstances which 
prevented his publishing a more methodical account of 
his travels have cast a shade over his fame, and have 
deprived the scientific world of a part of the labours of 
this great man. 

Tlie kind treatment which the first catholic ims.,mn- 
aries in China experienced from the Mongol emperors 
may possibly have been, in some measure, ^ue to the 
respect entertained for the memory of Marco Polo, whe 
had left that country but a very short time before the 
missionaries arrived in it. The humble labours of these 
pious men exhibit, occasionally, a degree of patience and 
persevering industry which are quite as astonishing as 
the brilliant success and activity of Marco Polo. The 
missionary who first reached Carnbalu or. PcKln was, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of the whole series. 

• John de Montccorvino, a Minorite friar, was de¬ 
spatched by pope Nicholas IV., in 1288, to preach the 
faith in the East. He first visited the Persian court 
bearing a letter to king Argun from the sovereign pon¬ 
tiff. He then went to India, where he remained thirteen 
months in company with a merchant named Leucolongb, 
and one Nicolas de Pistoia, a monk of thfe order of 
preachers: this last died there, and was buried in one of 
the churches of St. Thomas. 

Ill India Montecorvino baptized about a hundred 
persons; then continuing his journey to the East, witfe 
his companion, the merchant Leucolongo, he came to 
Cathay, that is to say, to northern China, and delivered 
to the sovereign of the Tatars the let^ters of the pope 
inviting him to embrace Christianity. But that prince 
paid no attention to the disinterested counsel of the pon- 
tifl^ although at the same time he manifested indulgence, 
or even partiality, to Christians, and particularly to 
the Nestorians, who had multiplied exceedingly in his 
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reign, ancl who persecuted with tlie utmost rancour every 
Christian sfct that differed from their own. The Italian 
friar suffered much from their opposition, and on several 
occasions very narrowly escaped being made the victim 
of their animosity. Eleven years he carried on alone 
this unequal struggle: at the end of that time he was 
joined by one Arnold, a Franciscan from Cologne. 

Montecorvino had spent six years in building a church 
in the city of Cambalu. He had succeeded iu erecting 
a steejle or belfry, furnished with three bells, which 
were rung every hour to summon the Neophytes to prayer. 
He had baptized about six thousand persons, and might 
Jiave converted thirty thousand if he had not been so 
much thwarted by the Nestorians, lie had, moreover, 
purchased a hundred and fifty children under eleven 
yeais of age, and who were still without religion; in¬ 
structed them iu the (Christian faith; taught them Greek 
and Latin ; 'and composed for their use books of prayers, 
hymns.^ndjothcr religious effusions.'^ 

Montecorvino expected to derive still greater advantages 
from having converted a Alongol ])rince of the tribe of 
Keraites, whom he called George, and to whom the rela¬ 
tions of the middle age sometimes apply the name of Pres- 
ter John. A great number of the vassals of this prince, 
hitherto attached to Nestorianism, followed his example. 
TJiey embraced the catholic ^aith, and remained steadily 
attached to»it till the death of George, which took place 
in 12f).9 ; but on this event they yielded to the seduc¬ 
tions of their countrymen who had adhered to tlie 
Nestorian sect; and Montecorvino obliged to remain near 
Aegraml khan, was unable to make any effectual effort to 
•prevent their defection. 

A grand source of affliction to our indefatigable monk 
was the \vant of assistance in his apostolic labours, and 
his not having tfeceived for twelve years any authentic 
intelligence respecting the court of Rome; concerning 
which an Italian surgeon, who arrived in Tatary about 

• Abel Remusat. Nouv. Mel. li. 193. 
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1303, had spread abroad the most singular .rumours. 
In consequence of this desertion John wrotc^ a letter in 
1305, dated from Khan>balikh, and addressed to the 
religious of his order, in which he entreated them to send 
him, among other assistance, choir books, psalters, and 
legends of the saints. 

In this letter *, John de Montecorvino says that he 
had made liimself^ complete master of the Tatar language, 
meaning the Mongol; that he had translatc^d into that 
tongue the Psalms and the New Testament; had 
caused them to be carefully transcribed in the proper 
character of that language; he read, wrote, and preached 
in the Mongol tongue ; and if king George had livetl a> 
little longer, a complete translation of the Latin office 
woukl have been diffused through all the dominions of 
the Grand Khan. 

In another letter, written the following year, John 
mentions the kindness with whicli he was treated by the 
Grand Khan ; the honours done to him as ^he ufivoy of 
the pope ; and of a new instance of imperial favour, 
pi the permission he received to build a second church, 
not a Stoners throw from the palace, and so near even to 
the chamber of the khan, that that prince could distinctly 
hear the voices of those who celebrated the service. 
Doubts might he raised with respect to the veracity of 
these assertions, if the Chinese historians did not all 
agree as to the favourable reception given by the Mongol 
emperors to x>riests of every persuasion ; their courts 
being filled at all times with shamanists from India and 
lamas from Thibet ; with whom the Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians, and, perhaps, even the catholics themselves, ap* 
pear to have been frequently confounded. Even his 
account of the conversion of the Keraite prince might 
be considered as a fiction calculated to enhance the merit 
of his services; but it is perfectly in Accordance with 
the relations of Oriental writers, who state, in fact, that 
there were many Christians among the Keraites, and 

* Wadding. Annal. Script. Min. vi. p. 69. 
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name se^feral princesses of that nation who openly pro¬ 
fessed the phristian religion. 

At the end of some years, John at length received the 
reward of his long services. In 1314 pope Clement V. 
erected in his favour the archiepiscopal see of Khan-ba- 
likh, or Pekin, and sent to his assistance Andrew of Pe¬ 
rugia and some others, whom he created bishops and 
the suffragans of Khan-balikh. Greaf prerogatives were 
accorded to that see, as well on account of the great in¬ 
fluence it^ight have in extending the Christian religion 
through the remotest countries of the East, as from the 
great merit of the person who was first installed in the 
^dignity. John received, for himself and his successors, 
the right to create bishoprics, to govern all the churches 
of Tatary, under the single condition of acknowledging the 
spiritual supremacy of the popes, and to receive from 
tliem the pallium, or archiepiscopal vestment. 

The poirtifical decree which contains these regulations 
iiiclos^ also a recommendation to the new archbishop 
to have the mysteries of the Old and New Testament 
painted in all his churches, so as to captivate the eyes of 
tlie barbarians, and thus lead them to the worship of 
the true God. This was said in allusion to a passage of 
one of John's letters, in which he mentioned his having 
caused the stories of the Scriptures to be painted for the 
ij^struction of the simple, with explanations written be¬ 
neath theiyi in Latin, Tarsic, and Persian letters, so that 
all the world might read them. By Tarsic charactei'S 
he means those of the Uigur, whose country was at that 
time frequently called Tarse, from a Tatar word signify¬ 
ing infidel, and which appears to have been successively 
applied in Tatary to the followers of Zoroaster and to 
the Neetorian Christians. • 

Johir de Montecorvino died about 1330, and was 
succeeded in H:ie archbishopric of Khan-balikh by a 
Franciscan named Nicholas. But from accident or 
other causes, the ices of Clement V. were soon entirely 
forgotten. 
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■ 

Policy, commerce, and religion, —those tli^ee gmeat in¬ 
centives to fill bold enterprises,—continued during the 
fourteen til and fifteenth centuries to direct the eyes of 
Europeans towards the centre of Asia. The victories 
of Tamerlane, who checked for a moment the formidable 
progress of the Ottoman Turks, fixed the attention and 
the hopes of the Christian world. The caravan routes 
over Asia appear to have been much more frequented in 
tliose ages than is commonly supposed. The^new chan¬ 
nels of commerce through Egypt, and afterwards by the 
Cape of Good Hope, caused those routes to be gradually 
abandoned, and at last to be almost forgotten. A brief 
account of the course usually pursued by the merchants 
is preserved to us in tlie Itinerary of Francisco Balducci 
Pegoletti, an Italian merchant who travelled in Asia in 
1335. The only portion of his work wliich has a direct 
connection with the history of geography is the chapter 
entitled A Guide for the Route from Tana to Cathay 
With Merchandise, and back again.'^ 

In the first place,” says Pegoletti, from Tana or 
Asoph, to Gintarchan or Astracan, is five-and-twenty days' 
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jiairiicy, V.itli wapfgojis drawn by oxen ; but it may be 
accompli!bi>|(L’d in ten or twelve days if the waggons be 
drawn by horses. On the road, one meets with a great 
number of armed Moecols or Mongols. From Ciintar- 
chaii to Sam or Sarai, by the river, it is only one day's 
sail; but from Sam to Saracanco it takes eight days by 
water: one may, however, travel either by kind or water, 
whichever is most agreeable, but it costs much less 
money to go with merchandise by water. From Sara~ 
ca))co%o Qrganri or Urgenz, is a journey of twenty days 
with loaded camels; and whoever travels nith merchan¬ 
dise will do well to go to Organdy as it is a very con- 
fcVenient place for the cxjicditious sale of goods. From 
Organd to Oltrarra it is thirty-five or forty days' 
journey with camels; but in going direct from Saracanco 
to Oltrarra, it takes fifty days; and if one lias no mer¬ 
chandise it is a better way than to go by OrgancL 
From Oltrhria to Armalccco it is forty-five days' jour¬ 
ney wi^li leaded asses, and in this road one meets every 
day ivith Mongols. From Armalecco to Canic.ru it is 
seventy days' journey on asses, and from Camexu to.a 
river called the Cara Morin it is fifty days' journey on 
Iioises. From this ii\er the traveller may go to Cassai 
to disjiose of his silver there, as it is an excellent station 
for tlic expeditious sale of merchandise : and from Cnssai 
lie may go in thirty days lo Gnmaiecco, the capital of 
China. >'he current money there is made of paper, 
and is called JiahUsi: four of these hahiaai are equal to 
one silver Soumo.” 

The merchants who made this journey were obliged 
to let their beards grow, and to take with them a good 
interpreter and attendants acquainted with the 'Fatar 
languages. The value of iJie merchandise and money 
which a single merchant usually brought with him 
amounted alto^ther to about twenty-five thousand golden 
ducats. The whole expense of the journey to Pekin, 
including the wages of the attendants, amounted only to 
three hundred or three hundred and fifty ducats. These 
minute details are sufficient to make it evident that the 
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journey over Asia to Pekin was much more easy in the 
fourteenth century than at the present tlay, gnd that it 
was not by any means a thing uncommon. In conse¬ 
quence, the knowledge of those countries was in many 
respects more perfect in that age than it is at present ; 
but, unfortunately, the want of astronomical observations 
renders the details furnished by the itineraries of the 
early merchants too inexact to be of Tnuch value to 
geography. Some of the places, however, which are 
named by Pegoletti, may be determined with tcCeiablc 
certainty. 

Gintarchan is our Astracan. Josephat Barbaro, who 
travelled from Tana into Persia in the fifteenth century, <> 
calls it by that name. Spices and silk arrived there, to 
be afterwards transported to Tana. It was also called 
Citracan. Both these names seem to he formed by cor¬ 
ruption from the Arabic name Iladgi Tarkan. 

jS'flrrt, the second station of our traveller, was Sarai', 
the chief town of the territories of the khan .of K«ipjack. 
It was built in 1266 by the khan Baraka, and was 
si^Bated on the river Actuha, that falls into the Volga 
above Astracan. It was destroyed by Tamerlane in 
1403. In the seventeenth icentury, the stones found 
strewed in the ruins of Sarai ivere made use of to fortify 
the rising city of Astracan. 

Saracano or Sarachick is also in ruins. In 1238*, 
when it was visited by the Franciscan monk'U^aschalis, 
it was a fiourishing city. It was still existing in 1558, 
when Jenkinson travelled from Astracan to Bokhara : 
he reckoned its distance from the former city to be a 
journey of ten days. It was at that time frequented by 
the caravans going from Astracan to China. This city 
of the Nogais Tatars, fofhierly rich and pdpulous, 
stretcheil along the borders of the river Jaik, where the 
ruins or traces of its old fortifications are still to be seen 
extending several miles. 

Orgdnei or Urgenz, the capital of Chowaresm or 
Chorasin, was about half a mile distant from the liver 
Gihon: Orientals call it also Jorxanyah and Gurgandai, 
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This ver^ ancient city suffered severely from an earth¬ 
quake wliich took place in the year 818, and which de¬ 
stroyed many other towms situated near the Giiion. 

In 1558, Jenkinson, after leaving Sarachick, passed 
through Urgenz, which was at that time a miserable 
little place; the route to China still lay tlirough it; but 
It had been sacked and ruined four times in tlie course 
of seven years. Two English travellers visited it again 
in ITI’O; but of the ancient city there existed then but 
a sing^ii n^osque, and savage Tatars were turning over 
the ruins in search of hidden treasures. 

From Urgenz the travellers turned northward to 
arrive at Oltrarra or Otrar, which bears also tlic name 
of Farab ; it is said by Mandcville to be the best city 
in Turkestan. Here the Itinerary of Pcgoletti leaves us 
in the dark with respect to the countries which are the 
least known in Asia, as he conducts us at once across 
Turkestan to Armalecco or Almalcch, a city situated in 
the country of the Igur, on the river Ab-Eilc or Hi, 
between Dashcand and the river Irtish. It w'as taken 
by Tamerlane in 1400. Paschalis, who resided in it 
in 13.38, calls it the capital of the Aledes. Again, the 
Itinerary makes a rapid step, and conducts us directly 
to Caiiicxu in Tangut, not far from the great wall of 
(Jhina. Some suppose this place to be the city of Kan- 
c^ieu, through which the embassadors of shah Rokh 
passed in J.419> on their journey from Herat to Pekin. 
But it w'ould agree better with the distances assigned, 
to suppose Camexu to be the city of Hami or Cami, 
on the northern frontiers of Tangut. 

* It is still more difficult to ascertain the position of 
, the city called Cassai by Pegoletti: it is generally sup¬ 
posed to be some Kin-sai pr celestial city, of which, 
probably, there were many within the limits of the 
Chinese empircK The city of Gamalecco, wdiich occurs 
next in the Itinerary, is undoubtedly Khan-halikh or 
Pekin, the word being modified to suit the genius of 
Italian pronunciation. 

All the early travellers in China, and even the Arabian.s 
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who visited that country in the ninth centjiry, take 
notice of the paper money that circulated tht^re. Marco 
Polo describes minutely the appearance of these notes, 
v;hich were made of tlie fine bark of the mulberry. 
They are called by Pegoletti balissi: Oderic of Portenau 
names them balui; and tliey are called falus by the 
early Arabian travellers. So many independent and 
concurring testimonies establish bejoi^'l a doubt the 
ancient employment of paper money in China, which 
has been strenuously denied, however, by i,on^ 'vcll- 
instructed moderns. The abuses likely to follow the 
adoption of such a currency under a despotic government, 
probably caused it to be occasionally discontinued, and 
at length forgotten. 

Among those who were impelled by religion to travel 
in the East was a Minorite friar, Oderic, of Portenau in 
the Friul, who passed through every e«»untiy of vVsia, 
from the shores ot the Black Sea to the extremities of 
China. lie is supposed to have set out on bis taavels in 
1318, and to have returned to Italy in 1330, when he 
dictated his narrative to William de Solana at Padua, 
without any order or arrangement, but just as it occurred 
to his memory. He died in 13.31; and having wrought 
miracles in his life-time (at least he himself said so), he 
was canonized in the beginning of the last century. 

Oderic added but little to the knowledge obtained by 
his predecessors in the East. His relations dre wonder¬ 
fully confused and obscure; and filthough he may not 
have intended to iini)osc on the world with deliberate 
fictions, yet the extraordinary credulity and suiu^rstitious 
weakness apparent in bis character render it impossil)Te 
to place much confidence in what he says. It is not ’ 
worth while to examine intc^* the veracity of one' who is 
so often the dupe of his own misconceptions. 

From Constantinople friar Odeiic went to Trebizond, 
where ** he saw a strange spectacle with great delight.” 
A man led about with him more than four thousand 
partridges. As he walked along the partridges flew about 
him in the air, and followed him wherever he went. 
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* They wete so tame, that when he lay down to rest they 

all came* flocking about him like so many chickens. 
Oderic then proceeded to Azaron or Erzerum, a remark¬ 
ably cold place, he observes, and said to be situated at a 
greater elevation than any other city in the world. lie 
passed by Mount Ararat, and was extremely desirous to 
climb its summit in order to view the traces of Noah's 
ark remaining there; but his companions prevented him, 
alleging the impossibility of his succeeding in the at¬ 
tempt.^ 'l^auris or Tebriz appeared to him to be a com¬ 
mercial city of the first importance. Near to it w\as a hill 
of salt, from which any one might take as much as he 
jdeased without paying any tax or duty. It was said that 
the king of IVisia derived as much revenue from this city 
alone as the king of France from his wdiole dominions. 
The road to India lay through or Cashin, the 

city of tlie three ivise men. The city of Vezd abounded 
in every luxury: grapes, figs, and raisins, appeared to 
be more j)lentiful there than in any other part of the 
worhl ; bnt*the Saracens affirmed that no Christian could 
live there above a year. ^ 

Our monk passed, he says, “ beside the Tower of 
Bahelj" but he omits to give any aceoimt of tliat re¬ 
markable structure. The men of (Jhahlca hatl theii hair 
nicely braided and trimmed like the women of Italy, 
wearing turbans richly ornan ented with gold and pearls, 
and were fine looking people; but the women were 
ngly and deformed, clad in coarse linen shifts reach¬ 
ing only as far as the knees, with long sleeves hanging 
down to the ground, and trowsers whicli likewise reached 
tbe ground, but their feet were bare. They wore no 

• head-dresses, and their hair hung loose and dishevelled 
about llwir ears. At the tiin^i wdien Oderic reached what 
he calls Roircr India, or the southern provinces of Persia, 
that country had been just over-run and laid waste by 
the Tatars ; yet still the productions of nature were in 
abundance. The people subsisted chiefly on dates, of 
which forty-two pounds' weight might be purchased for 
less than a Venetian groat. From Oj'muz he embarked for 
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Thana, perhaps Tatta, at the mouth of the Indus, where 
some heavy calamities befell him. In this tountry," 
he says, every one has a bundle of greaf boughs of 
trees as large as a pillar, standing in a pot of water be¬ 
fore his door; and there are many other strange and 
wonderful novelties, a relation of which would be ex¬ 
ceedingly delightful." 

In Thana, a little before Oderic’s arrival there, four 
Minorite friars had suffered martyrdom. Being summoned 
as witnesses before the cadi, they commencetU'i dis¬ 
putation with the Mahometans upon the true faiui; and 
friar Thomas being urged to declare freely his opinion 
concerning Mahomet, replied in plain language, I must 
declare that your Maliomet is the son of perdition, andf 
is in hell with his father, the devil." When the Sara¬ 
cens heard this insulting blasphemy, they insistecl on 
putting the iiifideis to death. They seized upon the 
friars and exposed them to the burning sun, in order that 
they might perish by a lingering torture; but they 

remained hale and joyful from the third 'lo tlfe ninth 
hour of the day." The Saracens, astonished at this, 
icindled a great fire in the public square of tlie city, into 
which they threw one of the friars, but when the flames 
had died away, he was seen standing in the embers un¬ 
hurt and joyful, with his hands extended in tlic form of 
a cross, and calling on the glorious Virgin. Notwith¬ 
standing this manifest miracle, the Saraceng remained 
unshaken in their purpose; and the ca<H said that the 
friar's tunic, which was made from the wool of the land of 
Habrah, having protected him, it would be necessary to 
throw him naked into the lire. Brother James, tlier^- 
fore, upon whom the previous experiment had been made , 
80 unsuccessfully, was strip( quite naked, anointt^d abun¬ 
dantly with oil, and thrown a second time into the 
flames: hut he again came forth from tliem unharmed; 
whereupon the friars were liberated, to appease the peo¬ 
ple. At night, however, the Saracens, more inexorable 
than the flames, came privately to their lodgings, and cut 
off their heads. ^'In the moment of the martyrdom of these 
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holy men*,” s4ys the worthy Oderic, the moon shone 
out with *u|jiusual splendour, and the ni^ht became so ex¬ 
ceedingly light that all admired greatly: after which it 
suddenly became excessively dark, with great thunder 
and lightning, and violent commotions, so that all 
expected to be destroyed ; and the ship which ought to 
have carried aw^ay the friars was sunk, wuth all on board: 
no tidings of it vrere ever received afterwards.” 

When Oderic heard of the circumstances attending 
the do.^h pf these martyrs, he went to the place where 
they were buried, and dug u]> their bones. This was an 
event of great importance in the history of his life, as he 
probably owes to these bones liis rank in the calernlar of 
saints. While travelling in Upper India, he rested one 
niglit in a house which was suddenly set fire to by the 
persecuting Saracens ; but tlie Haines carefully kept aloof 
from tlie liones of llie martyrs, and the life of our friar 
was saved by means of those precious relics. So long 
as I reT||aiii 4 Jd in the corner with the bones, the Hre kept 
itself above my head like lucid air; but the moment that 
1 went out with the hones, the place where 1 had heati 
standing was enveloped in the flames, and the whole 
building was consumed.” 

Hut he afterwards found that the bones of the mar¬ 
tyrs had not only a jiower over tht) flames, but also over 
wind and w'ater. IVhilc going by sea to tlie city of 
J*olumhrutH/\\\ Malabar, he had an opportunity of trying 
their efficacy on this element The wind totally failed, 
and the vessel in which he sailed made no progress. *rhe 
idolaters on hoard offered up their jiraycrs for a favour- 
a'flle wind, but in vain: tlie Saracens next prostrated 
•themselves to the same intent, and with as little profit. 
Then Ofleric ami his compaftiun were ordered to pray ; 
and it was moreover intimated to them, tliat if they 
failed to procure a good wind they should be thrown 
overh(»ard. Our friar accordingly began to pray, and 
vowed to celebrate many masses in honour of the Virgin 
if she would vouchsafe a wind; but as the time passed ou 
and no wund came, he took one of the bones, and going to 

VOL. I. V 
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the head of the ship he cast it into the sea: a tine breeze 
immediately sprung up, and continued to thc^ end of the 
voyage. The idolaters afterwards, according to their 
custom, searched the whole ship in order to throw over¬ 
board all the bones of dead animals before they entered 
the harbour ; but though they frequently approached and 
even touched the bones of the martyrs, their eyes were 
always deluded : the relics were thus savc<l from the uii- 
fathomed depths of the ocean, to work heating miracles 
on land ; for a small quantity of the dust of bones 
mixed with water was, as Oderic affirms, a sovereign 
remedy for every disease. 

Notwithstanding all the miracles which he performed 
on the way, our traveller merits little attention mevioiis 
to his arrival at the coast of Malabar, which he calls 
Mimibar, He also mentions two cities in this country, 
l^Landrina and Cyncilin, of which no notice occurs in 
any other writer. In the country of Malabar, according 
to his description, pepper grows abundantly in^a forest 
that exten<ls eighteen tlays'journey in circuit. The plant 
producing the pepper is set near the large trees, as vines 
are planted in Italy : it grows with numerous and bright- 
coloured leaves, and climbs up the trees, the pepper-pods 
hanging down in great clusters like grapes. Crocodiles 
and huge serpents infest this forest; and in the season 
for gathering the pepper, the people are obliged to make 
large fires of straw and otlier dry fuel to ‘drive away 
these noxious animals. At one extremity of this forest 
was situated the city of Polumbrum. 

Oderic gives, in many respects, a more full and ac¬ 
curate account of the singular superstitions of the Hili- 
doos than any traveUer who had preceded liim. He 
observed the veneration in* which the ox is held, which 
is made to labour in husbaneby for six years, and in the 
seventh is consecrated as holy, and worshipped as a god; 
the custom of widows burning themselves along with 
th'^dead bodies of their husbands; and the abstinence 
of-ltie male sex from wine. The general infatuation of 
self-sacrifice and* the ceremonies of the Jaggeniaut are 
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* ifescribed| by him with the vividness of an eye-witness. 
'' In the k^gdom of Moabar** (the Carnatic), he says, 
** there is a wonderful idol, in the shape of a man, all 
of pure and jiolished gold, as large as our image of Saint 
Christopher, and there hangs about its n^k a string of 
most rich and precious stones, some of which are singly 
more valuable than the riches of an entire kingdom. 
The whole house in which this idol is preserved is all 
of beaten gold; even the roof, the pavement, and the 
lining ^ *1110 walls both within and without. The 
Indians go on pilgrimages to this idol, just as we do to 
the image of Saint Peter; some having halters round 
lilieir necks, some with their hands bound behind their 
backs, and others with knives sticking in various parts 
of their legs and arms ; and if the flesh of their wounded 
limbs should corrupt owing to these wounds, they 
believe that their god is well pleased with them, and 
ever after esteem the diseased limb as sacred. Near 

m 

this idoi temple there is an artificial lake of water in an 
open place, into which the jnlgriins and devotees cast 
gold and silver and precious stones in honour of the idoJ, 
and as a fund for repairing the temple; and when any 
new ornament is to be made, or any repairs required, 
the priests take what is wanted from the oblations 
thrown into this lake. 

At each annual festival of this idol, the king and 
queen of the country, with all the pilgrims and the 
whole multitude of the people, assemble at tlie temple; 
and placing the idol on a rich and splendid chariot, they 
carry it to the temple with songs and all kinds of mu¬ 
sical instruments, having a great company of young 
‘women, who walk in procession two and tw^o, singing 
before tHe idol. Many of thfi pilgrims throw tliemselves 
uinler the chariot wheels, that they may be crushed to 
death in Jionour of their god ; and the bodies of these 
devotees arc afterwards burned, and their ashes collected, 
as if they were holy martyrs. In this manner above 
five hundred persons annually devote themselves to death. 
Sometimes a man deliberately devotes liimself to die m 
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honour of this abominable idol: on which occ.asion^ ac¬ 
companied by his relations and friendsj .v^d a great 
company of musicians, he makes a solemn feast; after 
which he bangs five sharp knives round his neck, and 
goes ill soleum procession before the idol; he then 
takes four of the knives successively, and with each of 
them cuts off a piece of his own flesli, which he throws 
to the idol, saying that for the Avorshij^ of his god he 
thus cuts himself. Then taking the fifth knifi', he de¬ 
clares aloud that he is going to put himself i*t 

honour of the god, in uttering which he gives the fatal 
stroke. His body is then burned with great solemnity, 
and he is ever after esteemed a holy pt'rson.'* # 

Tr.avelliug from Moabar fifty days towards the south, 
along the oc(‘an, our friar came to a country called La^ 
mourij in which all the people went naked, pleading in 
excuse the example of Adam and Eve. This country is 
supposed to be the southern part of the peninsula near 
Cape Comorin ; but in truth there is muoh roasou to 
suspect that the monk's memory failed him, and that lie 
confounded the south of India with Lnmri, in Sumatra. 

Human flesh/* he says, is commonly used in this 
country as beef is with us; and though the manners 
and customs of the people are most abominable, the 
country is excellent, and abounds in flesh and corn, gold 
and silver, aloes Avood and camphor, and many ot^er 
precious commodities. Merchants who tfade to this 
country usually bring with them fat men among their 
other commodities, which they sell to the natives as wc 
<lo hogs, and these are immediately slain and devoured.** 
To the south of LamovH, Odcric places the islamror 
kingdom of Symolora, by which he appears to mean 
Sinwltra or Sumatra. Ifi this place the p^ple were 
accustomed to mark their .faces with hot irons. He then 
visited the island of Java, which he says is considered 
on^ of the largest islands in the world, and tliat it 
abounds in cloves, n\itmegs, and other kinds of spices. 
•Tke king of Java, lie moreover affirms, had the most 
sumptuous and lofty palcce in the world, with broad 
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stairs cojiducting to the upper apartments, all the steps 
being alternately of gold and silver. The whole interior 
was lined with plates of beaten gold, on which were 
carved the figures of warriors, each having above his 
head a coronet of beaten gold; the roof of the palace 
likewise was of pure gold, and the lower apartments 
were all paved with alternate squares of gold and silver. 
W^'liciJ the credulous friar makes statements of this sort, 
he usually confirms his relation with an oath, and adds 
that omits to speak of things far more wonderful, 
but which could hardly be credited by those who liad 
not seen them. The great khan or emperor of China, 
J\c says, had often ma<le war uj)on tlie king of Java, but 
had always been defeated and beaten hack. It seems 
probable that Oderic mixed with his account of Java 
the stories which he had Jieard regarding the wars and 
prodigious riches of Japan. 

Oiir jriar took notice of the trees producing meal, or 
the sagf> palms; he mentions likewise another particular 
relating to the vegetable kingdom, which, however it 
may liave tlie air of improbability, is nevei tlieless trite. 
In the Indian seas, he relates, there grow canes of iii- 
credibk' size, some of them running up sixty paces or 
more in height- There are also small canes called 
sau, which spread over the earth like grass to tlie extent 
oF a mile or more, sending up branches from everyj^kiiot; 
and in these canes are fouinl certain stones of a wonder¬ 
ful virtue, insomuch that whoever carries one of them 
about him cannot he wounded with an iron weapon. 
The people cause the arms of their children to he cut 
diicn wlieu young, and jnit one of these stones into the 
wound, which they heal witli the powder of a certain fish. 
By meays of these wonderful stones, continues our friar, 
the natives are jjilways victorious in their battles. Now it 
is unquestionably true, that stones formed of pure silex or 
flint are often found secreted near the joints of canes; 
and as the ignorant are always disposed to view with ve¬ 
neration every thing anomalous in nature, these stones 
are generally believed to possess extraordinary virtues. 

Y 3 
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Of the seas in those climates, he relates ^hat they 
abound so much in fish that nothing can ^be seen to 
some distance from the shore but the backs of fishes. 
The fish come themselves upon the shore, and for three 
days allow the people to take as many of them as they 
please. At the end of those three days this shoal 
returns to sea, and a different kind comes to the spot in 
the same manner and for an equal time. I’his happens, 
he says, once every year; and the people pictcnd that 
the fish are taught by nature to do this hr* of 

homage to the emperor. This account is in aU material 
points perfectly true: the seas of the Indian Archipelago 
abound more in fish than any other part of the world ; ancV 
it is said that the inhabitants of Java have the art of 
taming them to such a degree, that they come to the 
shore in obedience to a call or whisth^. 

The pious Oderic ]>roceeded next to C’hina ; a country 
containing, as he heard, more than two thousand great 
cities. The people, he was surprised to find, were all 
artificers or merchants, an<l never thought of begging 
aims, however great miglit be their j>overty, so long as 
they could help themselves 'wdth their liands. 7'he men 
were of a fair and comely appearance, tliough somewhat 
pale ; but the women appeared to him to be the most 
beautiful under the sun. It is remarkable that all the 
early travellers agree in praising the beauty of the 
Chinese, anil but seldom notice even the pecdliarities of 
the Mongolian features. (Ideric is the first who ])oiiits out 
two very distinguishing characteristics of Cliinesc beauty. 

It is accounted,*’ he says, a great grace for the. men of 
this country to have long nails upon their fingers, which 
they fold about their hands: but the grace and beauty 
of their women is to have ilmall and slender feet; and 
therefore the mothers, when the daughters are young, 
do bind up their feet that they may not grow large.” 

He also gives a description of a moile of fishing 
pra(q^ 9 cd in C-hina, which is but little known in other 
the world- In a city where he lodged for a 
time, his host, willing to amuse him, conducted 
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him to the river side. This man took with him also 
three larg<^ baskets^ and a number of diving: birds tied to 
poles. He began his preparations by fastening a 
thread round the throats of the birds, lest they might 
swallow the lish which they caught: he then loosed 
them from the poles; and in less than an hour they 
caught as much Hsh as filled tlie three baskets. 

In the city of Zaitun the Minorites possessed twm 
monasteries; and in one of these Oderic deposited the 
bones’^ the friars who had suffered martyrdom in India. 
Zaitun appeared to him to he twice as large as Bologna: 
it contained nuincrous monasteries or religious houses 
^belonging to the worshippers of idols. The religious 
inhabitants of those establishments fed their idols daily, 
serving up before them sumptuous banquets smoking 
hot: the gods were i>er)nittcd to regale themselves with 
the steam of the savoury viands, which were afterwards 
carried^ away and oaten by the priests. 

Fri'^r (\leric resided three years in Pekin, where the 
IVIinorite friars had a monastery depending on the court, 
JJc was frequently present at tlie royal banquets ; dhe 
<.’hristiaii jiriests, as well as those of the heathen, being 
obliged, on those occasions, to pronounce benedictions on 
the emperor according to their j>eculiar forms. His 
account of the magnificence of the court of Cambalu 
tiocs not ill any respect fall short of the more authentic 
narrative bf Marco Polo. I'he friars in those parts were 
endowed with special gifts; they cast out evil spirits, 
and could even exorcise tlie idols themselves : they at 
first failed in the latter experiment; hut a> soon as they 
Sprinkled the fire with holy water, the idols were consumed, 
and the devdls fled away in the likeness of black smoke, 
cryiiig\out aloud, Behdld how I am expelled from 
my habitation 1 ” But among the fables which our worthy 
friar has incor|)oratcd with his narrative, that of tlic 
valley of the dead is perhaps the most curious and ori¬ 
ginal, and may be safely looked upon as the corrupted 
version of a popular Chinese tale. Passing by'a 
certain valley,” says Oderic, near a pleasant river, I 
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saw many dead bodies therein, and I .heard issuing 
therefrom many sweet and harmonious miisi/ral sounds, 
especially of lutes, insomuch tliat I was much amazed. 
The valley is at least eight miles long ; and whoever 
enters into it is sure to die immediately; for which 
reason all who travel that way carefully avoid the val¬ 
ley. But I was curious to go in, that 1 might see 
what it contained. Making, therefore, niy prayers, 
and recommending myself to God, 1 entered in, and 
.saw such quantities of dead bodies as no cfii 9 <^W 0 L:ld 
believe unless he Iiad seen it w’ith his owm eyes- At 
one side of the valley 1 saw the visage of a man ii]u)U a 
stone, which stared at me willi such a hideous aspect, thatr 
1 thought 1 should have died upon the spot: hut I ceased 
not to sign myself wirli the sign of the clos^3, crying 
confiiiualJys ‘ Ihc word became flesh, and dwelt with 
us.’ 1 then saw the lutes on every side, wliich dosoiiiul 
of themselves in a wonderful inauner without th^ ai<I of 
any musician, l^hus much liave 1 related, wiiiclr I cer- 
taiidy saw' with my ow’ii eyes; but many wonderful 
things have t purposely omitted, because those who liad 
not seen them w'ould refuse to l)elieve iny Jestnnony.’' 
JFor stories such as this Oderic was canonized in the 
eighteenth century. After leaving Gliina, he visited 
Thibet, and is the first writer who alludes to the grand 
lama, — “ the po])e of the Kast, and spiritual head of dll 
tlic idolaters.’' To thjs great prince of the l5uddlnsts 
he gives the name of Abassi. Like almo.st all the early 
travellers, he mentions the cannibalism of the Thibetians, 
which he regards as a superstitious usage. 

The ignorance of In's age and the credulity of hi.s 
profes.sion betrayed Oderic into the relation of many 
incredible stories; but thiA he actually visited the 
countries wdiich he describes may be proved iricontcst- 
ibly from many jiassagos in his narrative. The same 
cannot be said of a contemporary traveller of much 
greater pretensions, and at one time much more generally 
read,—the celebrated Sir John Mandeville, the author of 
tlic most unblusliiiig volume .f lies, perhaps, that was 
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6ver offered to the world. Sir John was born at St. 
Alban^s ; and after laying in a large store of tlieological 
and medical knowledge, set forth on bis peregrinations 
in 1332 . He spent thirty-four years in wandering 
through the East, as he affirms, visiting every country 
that had any claims on the wonder or curiosity of man¬ 
kind. He died at Liege in the year 137^^, where a 
laudatory inscription was placed upon his tomb, and the 
boots and sjuirs with which he rode through the world 
were carefully preserved. 

A rebel to ihe laws of true chivalry, wdiich commanded 
the worthy knight to wage war with the infidels, Sir J. 
^IMandcville .served first in the armies of the sultan of 
Kgypt, and afterwards tmder the banners of the grand 
kluui of Cathay in his wars with the kings of JMariji. 
Such, at least, is his own {iccoiiiit, which, however, ap¬ 
pears not to deserve the slightest credit. He may possibly 
have tivivellctl in Palestine and Syria, hut liis work oflers 
abundrcit proofs that he never penetrated farther into 
Asia. He avows himself that he borrowe<I much from 
old chronicles and romances of clii\fdry, and he cof^ies 
•whole i>agt;s without acknowknlgment from friar Oderic 
and llaitho the Armenian : Imt he seldom relates the 
fabulous tales of his predecessors without giving to them 
some additioinal embellishments; and whenever he affects 
extreme a^ccnracy, he is sure to expose llie grossest ig¬ 
norance. Thus he says that India is fifty days* journey 
beyond Pekin, and laments that the journey to that 
country should be so long and difficult compared with 
that to China. Oderic of Porteuau spoke of a sea of 
sand,—no unfit expression to describe the sandy deserts 
on the borders of Persia : but Sir John jMandeVille, not 
satisfied, with a sea of sarnl, <lescnbes also a river of 
rocks flowing into it ; and he even ventures to assert 
that this wondrous sea abounds in excellent fish. lie 
alone actually travelled through the country of the 
Pigmies, who all came dancing to see him. He also 
■visited two islands in the centre of Asia, one of 
whicli was inhabited by giants thirty feet in height. 
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while the elder branches of the family dwelling on the 
other island were twenty feet higher. In,. India he 
places two islands^ called respectively Brahmin and 
Gymnosophist. He is the first who writes of the fa¬ 
mous lamb of Tatary, that grows inside a gourd or 
melon. inieii the fruit is ripe,’* says the worthy 
Iknight, it opens in the middle, and in the interior is 
seen tlie little animal, with flesh, bones, an<l blood. It 
is like a lamb without the wool, and is eaten with the 
fruit.” In the course of his travels he saw«ny?iy cu¬ 
riosities of tile same kind, and among others, shells of 
so vast a size as to afford habitations for many persons. 
He also learned from experience, that diamonds, i& 
wetted with May-dew, will, in the course of years, grow 
to an indefinite magnitude. The hints which he bor¬ 
rowed from romances of chivalry are scattered through 
his volume wdth little art or discrimination ; and it was 
on tlie walls of the king’s palace in Java that he saw 
painted the exploits of duke Oger the Dane. f 

J5arly travellers had spread abroad some indistinct 
rumours of ]*rester John, a Christian prince supposed to 
reign somewhere in the heart of Asia; but ISlandeville 
alone had the hapjiiness to see him seated on his throne, 
surrounded by twelve archbishoj)s and two hundred ami 
twenty bishops. '^Fhe empire of this prince was in 
India, a land divided into many islands by the rivft*s 
descending from paradise.” The gates of *Ins })alace 
were made of sardonyx, the bars of ivory, the windows 
of rock crystal, and the tables of emeralds ; radiant 
carbuncles, too, each a foot in length, served instead of 
lamps to illuminate the palace by night. Such ivere tile 
tales which pleased our ancestors of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Mandeville also contfrms the popular be)ief that 
Jerusalem is in the middle of the worl^l; for sticking 
his spear upright in the ground, he found that at mid¬ 
day, at the time of the equinoxes, it cast no shadow. 
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CHAP. VIIJ. 

EMBASSY OF CLAVIJO. 

CLAVIJO APPOINTFD AMBASSADOR TO THK TOUKT OF TIMUR. — 

JOURNEY TIIROUan ARMENIA. -CALMARIK. - TEBRIZ. - 

DESTRUCTION 01’ THE PAEACE. -PJIIVILFGES OF THE CIEN- 

OESE. — SUf.TAMA. — COMMFKCIAL ROUTE.—DOMOH \ UN.— 
TOW^S^RUJJ/r OF HUMAN SEULLS. -TATAR MODE OF POST¬ 
ING. AMRASSADOHS l.NTKoDU<'Fn. - rilE FFSTIVAIS AX 

COURT. - SAAIARCAND. - PK)PEKD. — ITS TRAD*. — 

DEPARTURV OF TIIF KAIHXSSY. - DEATH OV TIMUR.-SCHII.DT- 

BKKOFR TVkFN PRI>OM:R BY THE TURKS, AND SUBSIQUENTLY 

, BY THE TATARS. -Ills WANDERINGS. - EXPFIHTJ-ON TO IS- 

SIHUR. - SHAH ROKH SENDS AMBASSADORS TO CHINA.- 

JOURNFV THR0U(;H the DFSERT. - CIVILISATION' OF THE 

CHINESE. -TFM'GKXTHS IN CHINA. -TlJUNlNt} TOWERS.— 

THK IMPigilM. C'OURl*. -MUSICAL SKll L. -DISMISSAL OF 

THE JC MB ASSY. 

A HTSPosiTJON to indulge in the inarvelloHs is conspi¬ 
cuous in the narratives of all the earliest travellers; Jbut 
already in the beginning of the fifteenth century a lietter 
taste began to ajipear. Among the well-informed and ' 
veraciou® travellers of this period, the Spaniard, Huy- 
Gonzales de Clavijo is the most distinguished. Tlie 
fifime of Timur*.s conquests })eing spread abroad through 
every part of Eurojic, induced Henry III. king of (’as- 
tile to send ambassadors to the khan, with instructions 
to pay their respects to him in the heart of his domin¬ 
ions. I'he real object of the einliassy, however, was to 
l?arii the maimers and the strengtli of the nations in¬ 
habiting the interior of Ani.'i, to observe the situation 
of thc*QOiiqoere<l, and thc*character of the comiueror. 
In consequence;, of this determination, two noblemen of 
the court, Pelajo dc Sotoniayor and Fenlinand de Pa- 
lazuelas, set out for the Levant in 1arrived at the 
camp of Timur before his victory over liajazet, and 
witnessed, the total overthrow of the Turkish army. 
The conqueror dismissed the Spaniards loaded with 
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presents^ and sent an embassage along with th^n as an 
additional honour to the king of Castile. , 

The success of this first step towards a correspondence 
encouraged Henry to send a second embassy to Tamer¬ 
lane ill 14.03 ; at the hca<l of this was Clavijo, who re¬ 
turned to Spain in J tOO', and wrote an account of the re- 
w,ception ho had met with at Samarcarid, and of all that he 
observed in the various countries through winch he ])assed. 

He remained sonic time at Constantinople, winch he 
describes as being still a great city eight inikey^li cir¬ 
cumference ; it was not, however, by any means pojiu- 
lous. It contained, he says, tlirce thousand churches, 
all rich in the iclics of saints and martyrs. After a* 
tedious voyage in the Black Sea, he arrived in 1404 at 
Trebi/:ond, w'herc the Genoese and \'enetians occupied 
eaeli a fort or castle. The cmhassy crossed Armenia, 
the north of Persia, and Khorasan : it often^passed the 
night in the midst of deserts, or else in the ten,ts of a 
wandering liorde called hy C'lavijoC7/</CY/^^/.v. 
or Krzerum, tlic embassy W'as received with the highest 
honours; and after being feasted for several days, was 
provided with every thing necessary to coinplete the 
< journey. Proceeding eastivard they crossed the river 
Oorras; and within seven or eiglit leagues of Mount 
Ararat they reached Cahuariii, a great and fortified city, 
whicli the Spanish ambassadors were taught to belief'e 
was the first city founded after the flood. 

At llojf, or Choi, on the borders of Persia and Armenia, 
Clavijo met the ambassador of the sultan of Bagdad, also 
on his w'ay to the court of Timur, and wdio carried with 
him a variety of curious and valuable presents : among 
these was a beast which filled the Spaniards with admiration 
and surprise; it had tlie body of a horse, .and the head of a 
stag ; but it was chiefly remarkable for flip extraordinary 
length of its fore legs and of its neck, each of which 
measured sixteen palms ; so that when it carried its head 
erect it was quite a prodigy: it could with the greatest 
ease browse on the leaves of tlic loftiest trees. This 
animal Clavijo calls ^jornufa; a ul !his description points 
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out dist^ctly the girafTo or camelopardan inhabitant of 
central Africa, and consequently a curiosity in the centre 
of Asia. 

Tauris or Tchriz is describetl by C’lavijo as a great 
commercial city, containing no less than two hundred 
thousand houses, although in a state of decline. It con¬ 
tained many superb edifices; and a little before his 
arrival it boasted of one of the most sjdendid palaces of 
the East, which was said (o have contained twenty 
thous;^d*apartinents ; but this ivasnoAv in ruins. Timur 
had entrusted the government of this part of Persia to 
his eldest son, Miassa Miraxa, a weak and headstrong 
►prince, who knew no other mode of distinguishing him¬ 
self but by destroying w’hat it had been the ambition of 
others to erect. lie consequently levelled all the fine 
))alaces tliat were in the countries subjected to his autho¬ 
rity, and liad just completed the work of destruction in 
Tebriz^ having reduced to ruins the vast edifice above 
alludej tof when he learned that Timur was marching 
rapidly towards him to put Iiim to ileatli. Knowing 
that esca])e was impossible, he hastened to meet Iiis 
enraged father and to beg forgiveness at his feet: at the 
entreaty of his friends his life was s])ared ; hut 'Fimur 
stripped him of all rank and authority, and compelled 
Jiiin to live in a private station. 

• In "rauris the (Genoese enjoyed great commercial 
privileges*: they were, in fact, established there as a 
commercial colony that directed the tra<lc between Eu¬ 
rope and the Indies with all the advantages of an inter¬ 
mediate position. The (Genoese, it appears, had once 
Shtained jierinission to build a castle here; but tlie king 
soon after repented of his concession, and represented to 
them tljat he deemed it irfeonsistent with the character 
of merchants to erect fortifications or to assume in any 
way a military posture. When his remonstrances failed 
to move them, he declared that if they persisted in their 
attempt he would cut off’ their heads; an argument of so “ 
cogent a nature, that the merchanis immediately aban¬ 
doned their design. 
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From Tauris Clavijo proceeded to Sultania^ which, 
though inferior to the former city in size ^nd popu¬ 
lation, carried on a still more lively trade. Every year, 
between the months of June and August, caravans 
arrived here from India ; otiicis come from Yezd and 
Serpi ; and cotton stuffs of all colours were brought 
hitlier from Khorasan. Pearls and precious stones came 
a journey of sixty days from Ormuz, to ivhVh place, 
according to Clavijo, the merchants of Cathay biought 
fine rubies and jewels of various descriptions^ The 
caravans from India were laden with valuable^ spices, 
cloves, mace, and nutmegs, the best market for which 
was atSultania. Clavijo is the first, or perhaps the only, 
writer, who points out this line of communication be¬ 
tween India and Europe. It was not followed, probably, 
until after the destruction of llagdad by the Mongols; 
and it would appear that Sultauia did not continue the 
seat of this flourishing trade long after the time of 
Clavijo; for the travellers who passed throug?i tijat city 
towards the end of the fifteenth century observed that 
it had nothing remarkable but the minarets of a mosque, 
which were made of metal, and wrought with much 
curious delicacy of workmanship. 

Passing tltrough the north of Persia, the eiribassy at 
length arrived at JDamogm, or Doinghaun, at that time 
the military capital of the kingdom. Here they sawca 
fponument of a new and terrific character : tile market¬ 
place was ornamented with four great towers, each a 
stone’s throw in height, and built entirely of human 
skulls, tlie interstices being filled up with mud. To 
erect this edifice Timur had massacre<l sixty thousanfl 
Turkomans, or white Tatars, as they were called, 'who, * 
after being vanquished in tlfc field, were cruelly hunted 
down and nearly exterminated by the relentless victor. 
After leaving this place, the ambassadors experienced 
the distressing effects of the hot winds of the desert; 
and on arriving at a city called Va^cal they were not 
allowed a moment’s respite to refresh themselves, but 
were obliged to proceed immediately on their journey; 
such being the will of the dreaded Timur. 
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At a J)lace called JagcTO^ a little farther on, they had 
an opportunity of observing the system of posts as estab¬ 
lished by Timur. At the distance of a day's journey 
from each other were erected caravanserais large enough 
to contain from one to two hundred horses: here the 
couriers employed in the service of the emperor left tlieir 
own horses and were supplied with fresh ones. They 
were invested w'ith full powers to seize the horses of all 
whom they -met, and to use all coercive measures that 
tended in the slightest degree to hasten their despatch. 

Jlav^g at length reached Sainarcand, Clavijo, after 
some ceremonious delay, was a^lmitted to the presence of 
the emperor. He found Timur seated on cushions of 
embroidered silk, with his elbows supported by pillows, 
and a fountain of water ^ilaying before him : the Spanish 
ambassador was led in by nobles of the court, who 
instructed him how to bend the knee and perforin the 
other requisite obeisances. As often as they kneeled, 
they ajTpro^ched still closer to the emperor, who obliged 
Clavijo*and his companions to come in this way within 
a very short distance of him, apparently from a de.^’re 
to gratify his curiosity with a near view of the Spaniards, 
for his eyefe w'cre now nearly closed, and his eye-lashes 
had fallen off’ from age. 

The embassy w'as w’ell received, and Clavijo had an 
opportunity of witnessing the rude profusion of Tatar 
hospitalit)*; he describes, indeed, with an admiration 
that runs too often into a tedious prolixity, the festivals 
celebrated on his account at the imperial court. The 
guests, on those occasions, w^ere sumptuously regaled 
with horse-ffesh boiled and roasted, with mutton aud rice 
dressed in a variety of wrays. The roasted carcasses of 
sheep and horses were carri«d from the kitchens on the 
backs of camels to those whose duty it was to carve 
them ; the boifed meat was in immense leathern bags, 
which w’ere dragged with great labour into the banquet- 
ting rooms; the bags were then ripped up, and the viands * 
soon cut to pieces by the attendants. All that was 
seived on the tables was supposed to belong to tlie guests. 
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whose servants were accordingly at liberty to carry off 
whatever remained; and tlic supplies were so inortli- 
nately copious, that if the servants of Clavijo had thouglit 
fit to make use of their privilege, they might have 
gathered from the relics of a single feast sufficient pro¬ 
vision for half a year. ^Vinc was producetl only on rare 
occasions, and by the express permission of the emperor * 
it was then supjilicd in abundance; and it appears to 
have been considered a proof of loyalty as well r". of good 
bi •eeding to drink it as freely as it w'as served.^ S‘^i 'voOts 
were in attendance, whose sole business it was to fill the 
cups; and those who pretended to drink in honour of 
the emperor were expected to drain off their bumpers at 
a single draught. Clavijo was ])resent at feasts given 
by two ladies, the principal wife and the daughter-in- 
law of the emperor; and on these occasions the wine was 
ponied forth with unusual sjiirit, the ladies themselves 
setting the example of Bacchanalian conviviality, and 
repeatedly emptying their cups in Iionour of t|ieir guests. 
He wdio could think tnost at those feasts was Iionoured 
wdfh the title of Jhihidar. 

Timur changed liis residence frequently while the 
embassy was at his court; and every new palace visited 
by Clavijo surpassed in magnificence the preceding one. 
But the most imposing display of the imperial grandciu* 
was made at the onktj horde or tent, when 'fimur a”d 
his uohility pitched their tents in a vast prain to the 
number of twenty thousand. Some of these tents were 
hung with silk and with gohl tissues, adorned with 
pearls, rubies, and precious stones. In those of the 
emperor were tables made of gold; and all the utensils 
were made of gold, silver, or the finest porcelain. 

Samarcand appeared to ("wivijo to be not much'greater 
than Seville, hut infinitely more populous: its suburbs, 
including many gardens and large vineyards, extendcil 
a great distance in every direction. Timur had brought 
thither by force a hundred and fifty thousand souls from 
the conquered countries, selecting always the mo.st skilful 
itrfisans of every description: he issued commands. 
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' rrtoroover^ to all his officers to seize all destitute and 
houseless pgreons, and to send them to his capital, which 
he intended to make the greatest city of the East. ''Hie 
houses of Sainarcand were so inadequate to lodge the 
immense population collected by these despotic niejisurcs, 
that many of the poorer sort w'cre obliged to find a 
shelter in caves or temporary huts among the suburbs. 
But as the wretched people who had been thiKs com- 
j)elled by the tyrant to leave their homes, and take up 
their ai^de in Sainarcand, were rejieatedly making 
efforts to escape, the passes of the river Gihon, or Oxus, 
were all strictly guarded, and no one was allotved to 
woss the grcat bri<lgeof boats without the permission of 
the emperor. 

A groat trade was still carrictl on at Samarcand not¬ 
withstanding the wars and revolutions which had lately 
desolated tl\e surroumling coiintiy. The Tatars and 
Bussians brought thither skins, furs, and cloth ; silk 
stub's, r*usl?, j)carls, precious stones, and rhubarh, came 
from China. It was a six months' journey from Sa- 
marcand to (Janibalu or I’ekin, two whole months beiftg 
employed in»crossing the deserts. C\'ir<ivans fiom India 
also arriv<'d there, bringing the tine spices, such as cloves, 
mace, and nutmeg; and ('lavijo here rejieats an observ¬ 
ation whicli he had made before at Sultania, that spices 
of tins description were not to be found in the markets 
of Alexandria. 

After several months spent in festivities in Samarcand, 
a day was at length ajipointcd by Timur, on which 
the ainbassailors were to receive their answer and per- 
,mission to depart. ^Vhen the day came, how'ever, they 
ivere informed that the emperor was unwell, and unable 
to receive them ; on a second visit they met with a 
similar intimation; when they made the third attempt 
to gain ail audience, they w'cre told by the officers of the 
court that the time was come for their departure, and 
that the preparations for their journey were completed. 
Clavijo, however, dctcrmineil not to quit Sainarcand 
before he had taken leave with tlie usual formalities; 
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iioi’j although assured lliat the emperor was ou ,the point 
of ileatli, could the ])uiK‘ti]ious Spaniard bo brought to 
change his resolution until he received from the prin¬ 
cipal officers an oj<!ct to depart, couched in such per-- 
cniptory language as left no room for deliberation. He 
accordingly set out ; and on his arrival at dVbiiz learned 
that 'riniur ivas dead, and that his cliildren and grand¬ 
children were furiously contending wiilj 'ue another for 
the possession of the empire, lie Itiinself ^vperieilced 
here the sad cc)iiso(juences of thi.s distracted 'tiitC of 
aft'airs, being robbed of all Ins effects, and kept for 
some uioiiths in close confinement. At lejigth Omar 
iVliraz., a grandson of "I’iinur, obtaining the government 
of Persia, liberated tli<‘ainhassatlors, restored them the-r 
])ro|'»(‘rt), and ga>t‘ tliem ])asspoits, with which they 
reached Kurofie in safety. 

Among those who travelled over Asia in {he tifteenth 
century was a (leimaii soldier, named Scliildtherger, who 
is much more distinguislied for the variety'-of diis for¬ 
tunes than for the knowledge which he <ic(juiied iluring 
hik residence in the ICast. He enlisted, when young, in 
the army of Sigismund, king of Hungary, and iii ioflo 
was taken prisoner by the 'Piirks: he saw some thou- 
samlsof hisfellovv-piisouers bulclieied before his eyes in 
thcTuikish camp, and was himself about tol>e decapitated, 
when his youthful appeaiaiicc, and the fortunate eiieuiii- 
btance of his being left among the last, when the cou- 
queror’s thirst for blood wuis nearly sated, combined to 
save bis iV.h*. Ho afterwards accompanied the army of 
Jiajazet into As^a; and in the great battle in which that 
sultan was defcaiyid an<l taken captive by Timur, SchiliU- 
herger also fell in to thchamls of the victor. The young 
Herman attended fris new master in all his expeditions, 
and on the death o\f Timur, engaged in the service of 
his sou Shah Rokh, MIc subsequently experienced many 
changes of this sort, aind among bis numerous journeys 
ho once followed into tLhcat Tatary a prince named Ze- 
gra, who was invited \by Idakcr Khan to assume Uie 
sovereignty of that coui^try. 
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Tlic 0>ntar prince set out attended by Scliildtliorger 
and four i)lbtTs. 'flieir route lay through l^eoigia and 
the other ('Hiicasian nations, the names of Avhich are 
reported by the unlettered (fCrniJin in so corrupted a 
fonn as to he scarcely recognisable. They at length 
icached (heat 'I'atary, and the camp of Idaker Khan^ 
who was prc‘j>aiing to niarcli with all his forces into the 
land of or (Siberia). In tliis evjiedi- 

tion they marclied foiwiud continually for tA\o months; 
and in iV^*meiin time they crossed a range of mountains 
thirty-t\Ao days’ journey in length; and at their <‘xtrc- 
mity, aeconliT'g to t>ehddtberger, there is a desert Avhich 
if the end of the woihl, fBid which is uninhabitable from 
life number of serpents and Avild beasts Avilh Avhicli it is 
infested. 

'I’lu'se mountains,^' be says, are iidiabited by 
roaming >a>.iges, who me covered all ovim* Avitb hair, 
e\ce])t on their bands and faces, and an bo subsist tni 
gi\<-n Ic^AC'. and roots, or Avbatever they can jirocure. 
In this comdiy also aic found wild as.^es, as large ^is 
boises. 'The inbaliil.inis eni[iloy degs, as large as asses, 
to (IraAv eaHs and sledges, and sometimes feed iijion 
them. '^I’hcy are Christians, and bury their yaiung jieople 
Avbo die in celibacy Avith music and rejoicing, eating and 
drinking at their graves.*’ II iving made a coiKjuest of 
tfcie Tatais inarched into IVnhr or Ihdgar, 
Avbicli they also subdued, and then returned to Kipjaci:. 
Ills master Zegra being dead, Sebildtbcrgcr wandered 
into Mingrelia, and lliere learning that the Tllack Sea 
vv;^ distant but a three days’ journey, he contrived, 
•ANithout a guide, to reach the shore. After Avandering 
liere four days, he at length s^iav a J^^uropcaii shi]) about 
three leagues off from the land. By fires and other 
expedients, he ct)ntri\'cd to attract its attention, and a 
boat AN as sent ashore. Thirty yeais of captivity among 
tho Turks and Tatars had so coinjiletcly deprived him 
of his European aspect, that the mariners Avere.slow to 
believe bis story ; and it Avas not until he had rehearsed . 
the Lord’s prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Creed, tliaf 
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his claims were admitted, and he was taken on board. 
From Constantinople, whither this ship conreyed him, 
he returned to his native city, Munich, after an absence 
from home of two-and-thirty years. 

In the year 1419 ambassadors were sent to China by 
Mirza Shah Kokh, who on tlie deatli of his father Ti¬ 
mur had succeeded to the throne of Persia. At the head 
of this mission was an officer named S)iadi Khoja; but 
in the train of the ambassadors were paintei''and persons 
instructed to keep an exact journal of their ti*ay^'s, and 
to take notice of all that was remarkable in every city 
and country they passed through, carefully observing 
the nature of the roads, the police and customs of thd 
pcoj)le, and the magnilicence and mode of government 
of tlic various sovereigns. The narrative of this em¬ 
bassy, written by the celebrated Persian historian Kmir 
Kliond, is not so ricli in geogra])hical details as might 
have been expected from a mission that ha*l so much in 
view the acquisition of knowledge ; but a blfiefC'review 
of it will contribute to illustrate or complete the descrip¬ 
tions of ( Jhina and its inhabitants, which have occurred 
ill the jircceding pages. 

The ambassadors commenced their journey from ile- 
rat, the residence of Shah Rokh ; and at Saniarcand were 
joined by ambassadors from Khurasan and the surrouiid- 
iiig provinces. Having passed through thr cities of 
Tub-hkandy Soyram, and A.sh, they entered the country 
of the Mongols. They afterwards passed a river called 
^vukvr, and came into the country of possessed 

by the tribe of ./r/. This laud of Tlduz must be tljie 
high table-land of little Bokhara; for although the sun 
was then in the summer solstice, our ambassadors were 
often astonished at finding ice two inches thick in this 
vast desert. Hastening through the •‘defiles of some 
snowy mountains, wliich were probably the Alaktag, they 
arrived at Tarkan^ where they saw a great temple, con¬ 
taining an idol of huge dimensions, said by the idolatrous 
inhabitants to be the image of Shakmoniii. This name, 
as well as that of the idol Sngomon^ observed by iVIarco 
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Polo in Ceylon^ is but a comiption of SaJcya Moo7ii, the 
ordinary Indian epithet of Buddha, "iniile die ambas¬ 
sadors passed throiifjfh tlje desert of Cobi, they saw mul- 
tituiles of oxen, lions, and other wild beasts. The wild 
oxen which they saw, called gau rottahs, are of great 
size, and so strong that they can easily toss a man and 
horse into'the air. Their tails are long and bushy, and 
are held in great estimation through all the East, wdierc 
they are often carried on long poles hy way of ornament 
or else^os the purpose of driving away flies. 

thd ambassadors and their train had arrived 
within fourteen days" jotirney of Sochcu, the first town 
Jii (’hina, the (’athayaiis or Chinese came out daily to 
yiect them, erecting in the desert for their accommo¬ 
dation tents or huts adorned with green boughs, and 
supplying them abundantly until fowds, lioiits, anil other 
provisions, all served on porcelain or China dishes, to¬ 
gether ^with a variety of strong litjuors; and from that 
tinic l^rwird they were as splendidly regaled in the 
ileseri as they could have been in the richest cities of 
Cathay. • 

Before the expedition entered within the boundaries 
of i hina, a list was miide of all the individuals who * 
composed it: they were found to amount in all to eight 
hundred and sixty jicrsons. In this number were iii- 
cKidcd scj'cral merchants, who represented themselves as 
belonging to the retinue of the ambassadors, and were 
afterwards obliged, in conseijucnce, to perform the ser¬ 
vices which fell to their lot according as they were 
registered. In taking this list the Chinese officers made 
fii e ambassadors swear that there were no other persons 
in their train besides those whose names w'cre returned, 
and w*£u*ned them that the^ ivoiild be despised if they 
did not tell thy truth. 

At Socheu the 'members of the embassy were lodged 
in a public building over the gale of the city, wherefliey 
were amply provided with every necessary and cqiive-^ 
nicncc, and even the servants had mattresses and cover¬ 
lets allowed for their beds. This latter circumstance 
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appeared to the Persians a very stiiking novelty ; for 
China is perhaps the only country of tlic East in which 
a stranger can he sure of tinding a coinfortalMe lodging. 
A\'hen they walked through the city, they saw at each 
step fresh proofs of the superior ciMlisatioii of the coun¬ 
try. 1)1 several of the streets were covered galleries or 
halls, having shops at hoth siiles, with a handsxrine saloon 
at the entrance adorned with pictures. The temples, loo, 
were kej>t in the neatest order, then hnek pavements 
being pcrlishcd like glass. But tlie Mahoiuet^ns <ilso 
remarked that hogs were kept in every house, .Ciul wliat 
shocked them still more, that tlie hutcliers hung their 
pork in the same shainlrles with tlic mutloTr. ^ 

'J'he Persians, as well as all the European trav’ellers 
who have ever visited China, note wdlli expressions of 
lively adniiriition the great jropulation, industry, good 
order, and sliier police of tliat extraonhnary counti’y. 
Ei’oin Soelien to ( ainhalu ih a iii)iety-fiv e da^s'Join ney, 
the whole way h‘a<ling through a po]>ulous co«.mtrvs inso- 
muoli, sa^s the narrative, that travellers always loilge’at 
uiglit in a huge town. I'hroughout the whole way there 
are many sti’iictiires mimed Kan/ft and . 'I'lic 

former are a species of guard-house, sixty eubits high, 
erected within sight of eaeli other, in which persons, 
reheveil every ten tlays, are always on the wateh. 'I’liey 
are intended to eommuiiicate aJariUvS speedil) to the si at 
of government, which they do hy means of Hies ; and 
intelligence can he sent in this maimer, in tlie space of 
ii da) and night, IVoiii a ilistance of three months’ jour¬ 
ney. ’The are a kind of post-lioiises, built at 


intervals of about seven miles from each other. The 


extensive scale' on wliie-h these (’hinese post-houses 
were supported may Iw coajeetiired from the eircum- 
.stance, that at each of them our ambassadors were fur¬ 
nished with four hundred and fifty horses, mules, and 
asses, together with fifty-six chariots or waggons. The 
K(i)\gtty or watch-towers, it is evident, closely resemble 
in principle the supposed modern invention of a chain of 
telegraphs. 
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Ill l^ancheii tlic Persians viewed with astonislnncnt 
an idol fil^y It‘et in lenjitli, lyinp: ifi a deeping [Kxstnre ; 
its hands and feet were nine feet long, and tlie head 
measured tv\t*ntv-one feet round. Behind this j»^reat idol, 
which was gilt all over, tlieie vvciea multitiule of smaller 
ones, so wed sculpiurtd and in such natural attitudes 
that they*seenied to he alive. In whatever direeticni (he 
ambassadors turned, their eyes were sure to he attracted 
by a new exhibition ot‘ (’hiiuNe art and neatness. All 
nniml great temple were numerous leces^es, or 

'irnall (Tiapels, like the chambers in caravanserais, thr- 
nished vv ith ciirtai'is ol ta])estry or hroeadt*, with gi!de<l 
•easy cliairs or stools, eliandelieis, and ornamental v.ises. 
U'here were ten other tern [lies in Kaneheii like tlie one 
%lescri})edj but theobji'et which occasioned the IVl^ians 
most surpiise was the turning tower, a sort of eddice 
which is fjv(jiient!y repiesented in Chinese jiainlings, 
and of which onr {tiavelleis were tlu* tirst to give a 
d^esen^tiofj. 'J'liis great tower was an octagon, twenty 
cubits in ciicumt’erence, and fifteen stories hiirh : each 
story was twelve (‘ubits high, so that the heiglit oi«the 
tower mnsj: liave been a hmidi'vd and eiglitv cubits. All 
the ehamhers were lincly Niuiushed, and adorned with • 
paintings. In a vault hi-low the eihtice was au non 
axis, resting on a metal [date, and reaching fimn (he 
lyhttom t(^ the top of th<‘ tower : “ the wdiole so in¬ 

geniously contrived,” says the IVrsian narrative, “ that 
it eould he easily turned round on this axis, in so sur¬ 
prising a manner, that ad the smiths, carpenters, and 
^lainters of the woild ought to go tliere to learn the 
secrets of their rcsjieetive trades.” 

3die Bersians at lengtli reached C'andiahi, and were 
eoiulucted to the court: tirey reckoned that above three 
hundred thoiij^iaiid jM-rsons were assi'inhled round the 
imperial [>alace, of wliieh about two tlioiUic'md vvin-e mu¬ 
sicians employed in chaunting hymns for the ]>ro.s[)CTity 
of the emjieror. I’he jiavilions round the [lalace were ^ 
hung with yellow satin, decked with gilt figures, and 
paintings of the shnorff, or 7'oifal bird of the C’hincsc. 
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The imperial throne was made of massy gold. The 
mandarins ranged round the apartments held tablets in 
their hands^ which they kept their eyes fixed upon with 
wonderful gravity, maintaining all the lime a profound 
silence. At lengtli the emj)eror made his> a])])carancc, and 
ascended his throne hy nine steps of silver : beautiful 
young females were stationed on each side of the throne, 
with pen and ink in their hands to v."ritedown whatever 
was spoken by the emperor. 

^Vllen the emperor had tJiken his seat, tliL-.^^'icn am¬ 
bassadors were brought forward, and at the same time 
were presented about seven hundred criminals : some of 
these had chains round their necks, but the greater num* 
l>er ha<l their head and hands enclosed in a boan^, 
six being frequently fastened together in the same frame. 
After the prisoners were dismissed, the ambassa<lors 
were 11 * 1 ! to the steps of the throne ; .and an oflicer on 
his knees read aloud a paper declaring the ]mrport of the 
embassy, and adding, that they had brought rarities as 
presents to his nuijesty, and had come to knock their 
herds in the dust before him. l'})on this, the ambas¬ 
sadors bowed after tlie Persian fashion, arul the letters 
of k^hali Rokh, wruppt'd in vellow sjitin, were presented to 
the emperor. 'J’Jie ceremonies being eonehided, the 
ambassadors were conducted to the lodging provided for 
them, and were treated with the generous Jiospitalfty 
wliieh distinguishes the Chinese court. Tlie daily ration 
allowe<l for six persons consisted of a sheep, a goose, and 
two fowls, besides a great quantity of vegetables and 
various fruits. 

At some entertainments which were afterwards given 
by the emperor, the ambassadors had an opportunity of 
witnessing the surprising skill of the Chinese jugglers and 
dancers. They also remarked a whimsical exhibition of 
dextcijity in the case of two musicians, who played to¬ 
gether the same air, each having one hand on liis own 
flute and the other on that of his companion. 

Among the presents sent hy Shah Kokh to the emperor 
of China, was one of his favourite horses ; but the aged 
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emperorjwas unable to manage this spirited animah and 
received iii consequence at one of liis hunting ])arties a 
severe fall. His displeasure at the accident was so ex¬ 
tremely violent, that tlie ambassadors had nearly atoned 
for it with their lives: through the solicitations, how¬ 
ever, of the oliief oHicers of tlie court, they 'were par¬ 
doned, anti received permission to return home. 

In tl)e narrative of this embassy mention occurs of a 
silver currency, calJctl halishi, the name formerly given, 
as it J>ecn seen, to the paper money of China ; it 
may, tlK'refore, he concluded that this latter had ceased 
to circulate before tlie commencement of the iifteenth 
^‘ciitury. The ambassadors also enumerate tea among 
the luxuries with which they wore regaled ; hut, like 
JVfarco Polo, they arc totally silent with respect to the 
great wall of CUiiiia. 


CHAP. IX. 

liARLY ni‘!0(>VKRlES OF THE PORTCCUUSE. 

'XUK irvr.rvN uiiTBLirs.— riiEiit xavai. M'rEmoKiTv in thi. 

’MiriDEK AtJfS.-IMIMUJVI'MEVTS JN NAl'lieAE AICAIH.S.->I V- 

UlM Il*S fOAII*\SS DISCOVI ItP n.-TItl CIlIM St SI I'rOSf IJ TO 

11 Wl- ni.I N A( ou MXTH1 AVITII IT. -ANT) TIIT AHAUIANS. — 

•jIRsT AH.NTli)N or IT A lUKOTtAN.-THE SVANIAUDS IM¬ 
BIBE \ TASTh FOR Till l.FVURirs 01 Till EAST.-THPIR WARS 

WIlII rilE AlOOKS.-MorUkS TO SM K A I'ASSXOK HYSFATO 

INDIA.-Till TOKl'M.fl SP COM M P THP ATrP'Il'T. -DON 

irPNKV, -DlStOVFRV Ol‘ 1*111 RTO S\NTO AM) SIADI-IIIA.- 

STORY OP AIVCIIAM. -THE CANARY^ ISl-VNDS COI.ONISFD.— 

I 

CAl'P' BOJADOIl DOr?KJ ED.-C A I'lTVES RANSOAIFD FOR tJOLD 

DFsr.-VOVAt.PS Ok (ADA MOSTO.-TUP NATIVE CANARIANS. 

— tAp aioous or the dpskr*. — the smrs helikvkd lo uk 

SVIKIl’^- the SAI.r TRADE OF THE NEdROPS. -THE SENE- 

GAE. - KING • lJUDOMLL.-HIS RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. -DE- 

sruirnoN of the country near cape verd.—death or 

DON IIENRT. -HIS GREAT MERITS. 

A covTixuEii series of events during the middle ages 
kept the attention of European nations ilirectcd towards 
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the Fiast. In fireccc and Italy tlic advantages of the 
Indian trade were never totally lost sight of. The 
enisades, tlunigh tliey eoidd not fail to create at first 
much anarchy and <listress in the (‘ountiies whence they 
emanated, must have had an ama/ing inflnence in en¬ 
larging the minds of men, and diffusing an ac(juaintance 
with the luxuries of tlie East, '^flie ill effects of those 
expeditions against the JSataceiis, in (*\hausting the 
rcsoiiices and retarding tlie internal deveio|j'^*ment of 
Euro])ean nations, were remotely coiinterhaJaucc ' hy 
the relations to wdnch they gave birth betweenVountries 
widely separated from one another, '^fhe infatuation wdiich 
led the princes of the AVest to spend their treasure in tlu' 
attempt to rescue the Holy Laml from the liands tvf 
infidels, redoniuled much to the })rofit of the Venetians 
and other maritime states of Italy, who could alouo 
tiansjjort the troops or sup])ly them witli the ]>rovisi()us 
which were necessaiy to enable them to carry on tlieir 
operations. This influx of wealth into tlie chief, Italian 
r(*|)uhlics gave fresJi .stinndus and an advantageous direc- 
tiun to their mercantile activity, and contributed to raise 
them to tliat degree of maritime ])ros]>erity vvJuch w\as 
destiiu’d, at no distant period, to attract the attention and 
awaken the rivahy of j)owerfnl kingdoms. 

The wais which the rival statt‘s of Henoa and Venice 
continually waged with one another, ho^vevei; they nftiy 
have interrin>ted the operations of commerce, w'cre yet in- 
eidiMitally pro<lucti^e of im]K)rtant general f'enefits. The 
revolutions u'hich seem most cJiari'eil with ruin to man- 
kind, the zeal of Avar, however destructive in its direct 
exertions, Avhatever, in short, exhibits a new' train of 
objects, and prompts tlie liuman being to a more in¬ 
tense consideration of Avhat is before ins eyes,, affords, 
in almost every instance, to the active .mind"of man, 
an opportunity of learning from it something advan¬ 
tageous to comjiensato its immediate evil. During the 
struggle for naval superiority bctw’eeii the principal 
states of Italy, the art of .ship-building Avas considerably 
advanced, and the imjirovcmcnts that Averc first started 
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in tlie A*(lriatic wore speedily conveyed to the remotest 
shoies of v/estojn Kuro])e. 

In a country like Italy, where the avocations of trade 
were pursued even })y the nobility, and where the arts of 
navifjjalion were held in the hii^hest esteem, it is natural 
to expect that those contn^ances whieh assist the mariner 
in his path should have been fiist indented or hroupiht 
to practical perfection. Anion^ the reniaikable events 
of this period of improvement must be reckoned the 
discovery^of-the mariner's compass, wbicii is ejenerally 
siippostN to bave been made nb«>ut the year l.'lO'-i, by 
one Flavio Oioja, a native of Amalfi, a ]>lace of some 
^omnK'icial imjiortance in the territory of Naples, 'fhe 
particulars of (lipja's life, or the cii cumstauces which led 
to and atti'iided ou his disi-iivery, are not disclosed to u.s 
by the meaf»re and imperfect historians of those times. 
'^I'liat tlioja [)ossesscd conspicuous merit is ('vident from 
the circumstance that his name has been preserved as 
the ail til oii of ail instrumonl whicli at that time hehl but 
aVoni|)iirati\e]y hmiible rank in the list of useful inven¬ 
tions; but lie camiot, \\ith stiiet accnrai’y, be stylcd^the 
diseoveier of the manner’s comjiass, whicli was known, 
more or less com]>letely, at least, a century before. t 

'’riiat wonderiiil property of the maj^nct, by whieh it 
attiacts iion, ilid not escape tlie observation of the ear¬ 
liest philosophers of (Jiirci*; some of whom, unable to 
explain from mechanical influence tliis inscrutable mys¬ 
tery of iialuie, ventured to conclmle that the magnet has 
a soul, a hypotliesis evidently resting on the belief that 
a s])iiitual being alone can operate at a distance and 
Atithout the necessity of contact. The jiolarity of the 
magnet, or its ]no[)erty of pointing when freely siis- 
pendeif,^towards the jioles of the earth, was not known 
or taken ailvaiitagc of hy the ancients. 

U’he Chinese, it is said, were acquainted with the 
compass at a very early age, many centuries indeed be¬ 
fore the Christian eia ; but this oiiinion does not rest on s 
the familiarity of the Chinese with that instrumentits 
only support is derived from the obscure indications of 
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some ancient Cliineae writings. Now the Chiilese never 
made any proficiency in the arts of navigation; and if 
they had at any time an acquaintance with the properties 
ofthe magnet, and t]\e uses to which they might be made 
subservient, yet, as they never learned the habitual ap¬ 
plication of the mariner’s compass, they cannot without 
the fullest proof be admitted as its inventors.' 

I’lic stcj)s by which man ascends ttJ hnportaiit disco¬ 
veries arc so gradual and successive, that when he has 
once gained the eminence, and views retrospe(;|;ive!y how 
short a distance he has travelled, he feels str6ngly in¬ 
clined to believe that those who have advance<l some way 
must surely achieve the whole ; yet the history of 
sufficie?itly proves how wide an interval there is between 
the first rudiments of a useful discovery and its ulti¬ 
mate perfection. 

I'Jic Arabians, like tlie Chinese, are said to have 
cnqdoyed the comjiass to guide them through the track¬ 
less sands of tlic desert, or to enable them at tl^e hours 
of prayer to direct tlicir faces with ])recision towards the 
ci^v of Mecca am I the tomb of the prophet. Yet the 
navigations of the Arabians were as timid and as linger¬ 
ing as those of other nations, and never accpiired that bold¬ 
ness and enterprise which among a seafaring people must 
have inevitaldy resulted from so fortunate a discovery. 
In the sixteenth century, moreover, when the I’ortugifcse 
first visitc*d the Indian seas, they foiiml tliat the Arabians, 
the chief navigators of those seas, steered wholly by the 
stars or by the land, quite ignorant of the compass. 

{Some affirm, that king Solomon and the Hebrews w'crc 
acquainted with the compass, while others say as much 
for the Hindoos. Hut setting aside these iJI-supported 
pretensions, it may in general be admitted, that the 
germs of this as well as of many other q/ieful inventions 
may have long lingered in the Kast, without arriving at 
that stage of mature perfection, without wdiich it con¬ 


tinued practically worthless. The phenomena of nature 
aro as frequent and as obvious in China as in Italy, and 
the seeds of art and knowledge were widely scattered on 
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the lap oi human nature^ before they were called into 
life by the fructifying genius of the West. 

Although the claims of the Arabians to the merit of 
being the discoverers of the compass cannot be full) ad- 
inittedj yet there is strong reason to believe that they 
were familiarly aetjuainted with the rudiments of the 
invention. Tlie earliest mention made of the mariner’s 

^ compass by a European writer occurs in the works of 
Guiol de Provins^ a troubadour or Provencal poet^ who 
spi’iit sanw time at the court of Frederic Barbarossa^ in 
llbt. The poet here not only mentions the magnet, 
its jiroperty of turning to the pole, and its being sus- 
|k:nded, but he also adds that it is useful to direct the 
mariner through the ocean.It is again exi>ressly no¬ 
ticed by the cardinal de Vitry in 1204, as the well- 
known guide of seamen. Already in the middle of the 
thirteenth ejentury the mariner’s compass wa‘^ in general 
use among the Spanish navigators f ; now tlie learning 
aud po<J!ic V’in of the troubadours, and every ]>rofieiency 
in art of the Spanish nation in the thirteenth century, were 
unquestionably derived from the civilisation of tlie MotfS’s; 
aufl it may«thcrefore be presumed that this ])eople were 
not ignorant of the compass. 

In a letter written by Peter Adsiger, a German jdiy- 
sician, and dated in 126 . 0 , the wiiter gives a minute and 
elaliorate account of the construction of tlie mariner’s 
com[)ass ; and it is worthy of notice, tliat lie also points 
out the (leelination of the needle, or the inex]>licable cir¬ 
cumstance of its deviating more or less in its direction 
fjom the true north. 'I’lius it is evident, tliat Giqja can¬ 
not he considered as the first inventor of the mariner’s 
com[)a§s, hut pierely as its improver, or the person who 
showed all the advantages tfiat might bo expected from 
its ailoptioii. et the cliangc which the employment of 
this instrument was destined to produce in the character 
of navigation ivas not instantaneous;—mariners at first 
adopted the compass as a useful companion, and not ae ' 
the sole guide. * 

* Claude I’auchct, Kecucil de TOrig. de la Lang. Fran^. p. 

f Capmany, Ouest. Crit. Quest. II. 
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The coiTi))asSj it has been seen from the narrative of 
the /eni, was employed by tlic Scandinavian mariners in 
their voyapjes to the western seas in the foiirteentli cen¬ 
tury. The great fislierios of the noitliern se.'is were in 
former ages, as well as at ] )jesent, the elder scliool of 
expert a.nd hardy seamen ; aiul they also gave rise to a 
close correspondence hetween the llanse 'J'uwns and the 
commercial repnhlics of Italy. It is liit at all surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that every im])rovement mad.” hy tlic 
Italiatis in (he arts of sldj)-lmilding ami tutvig.Ttien v erc 
ijnmediately communieated to the North, or that slops 
were eonstmelejl in the tifte(*!Jth century in the ports of 
Kngland, ecpialling in size and solidity tlie eelehratcd 
carraeks of Wmiee. 

Among the evcjits which Itad an important infhicncc 
in directing the energit's of western Kiiro])e, the wars 
between the Spaniards and the Moors must not he o>er- 
lookod. 'riu* Ai'ahiaiis had carried with them in((' Spain 
their (Iriental customs and their magniticcnce ; aiH thejr 
mercantile o])'-rations evteniled, it has heen seen, (juitc 
aer(Sss tl»c old world, trom the Atlantic to ( hina, and 
from the interior of Africa to the heai t of Siberia. In 
Spain the luxury of the Moorish princes w'as carried 
to the highest pitch. In that country all the anstene pre¬ 
cepts of the Koran appear to liave been relaxed, and 
religion caused little restriction on the w'an's aiisiiVg 
from retinement. 'fhe great trade of’ the Aiahians filled 
Sp.ain with the jn-oduclious of the Kast. The Spanish 
nation could not fail to receive the contagion of luxury 
even from enemies: but their intercourse with (he Moors 
was not always hostile, and tlie manners of the polished 
courts of Seville and (irenada were iialurally imitated by 
the (’hristiaii princes of jVrragon and Castile. 

The degree iu which the Moors rctainc».l the sumptu¬ 
ous habits of the Mast, and liow well they .su]>plied their 
wants by their trade witli the Levant, are manifested in 
one remarkable event. After the great victory obtained 
by the (’hristians in 1310, near Tarifa, over the com¬ 
bined forces of the kings of Grenada and Morocco, an 
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iinincn.so booty ■\v;is found in tlie caiu]) of the vaiiqiiished. 
Independent of the silks, the clotli of gold, and ])rcciou# 
«?to»eti, dniSed hy tlie eoiu|uerors, the quantity of fijold 
and silver, both conn'd and in inj^ots, u'as so pjreat, that 
the \alae of those precious metals is said to have fallen 
one sixth ]>arL in eoiisecjuenee, tliK'u^honl the dominions 
holli of Sjthin and France. In the same a^e the S[>a- 
niards Inul ae<|ui!ed the taste for all the lare ])roduetioiis 
of the Fas., WJien Alphonso XI. entered Seville in 
1 .‘k'J f, t|^e,si reels ihiongh which he i ode u ere Imng witJi 
siilv ai.d ?1oi1j oI .i>eld, and the i idlest perfumes were 
burned in all the liouses. The sumjitnary laws enacted 
1^ the same numareh were unable to i>revent even the 
npM) fie-m decking their clothes witli pearls. 

Thcie can he iiLlIe doubt that the ])eails, perfumes, 
and other commodities of Fasterii luxury were brought 
into Sji.iin chielly by the .Moors ; and tliat as tlie hosti- 
licics between this peojile and tlie Spaniards iK came daily 
more ei^hiKered and inijilacable, the supi'.ly of the Iiixu- 
vi(s now come into vogue giew eonliiiually less adequate 
to the demand. 'Idle markets of \'eniee and <Jei*oa 
could baldly have been so eojiioiusly stocked or so advaii- 
tagecMis to tlu' S})aiiish mei chants as those otlcicd hy 
the Moors. It ajipcars, thercfoie, that tin* exjmlsion of 
the Moois from tin* penin‘'ula of Sjiain may lie reckoned 
anftmg iho^motives for seeking a new course to Imliahy 
the ocean. 

ihit the Portuguese woiC the first to feel the wliole 
force of this incentive: they were the first to drive tlie 
Aloors eom])!elely from their dominions; uiul not con¬ 
temned with gaining this advantage, they pursued the 
fugitives to the shores of .iVfiiea. John I., king of 
Ihirtugrih attendeil by his sftns and principal nobility, 
made a descent, on Afiiea in l l-lJ, and took the city of 
(’euta from the .Moors. On his return lie conferred on 
his fifth son, Don Henry, the dukedom of \dseo, and 
appointed him governor of the recent conquests as the 
reward of Ids valour and ability. Don Henry was<an 
able and active-minded prince^ who united the accoin- 
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plisliments of the scliolar to those of the cavalier^^and was 
veil versed in all the learning of the day. He a})pears 
to have early contracted a passion for raaritinie enter-, 
prise ; and the political situation of J^ortugal left no 
choice as to the (quarter towards which his energy should 
be directed. Mliile residing in Africa he received much 
information from the iMot)rs, respecting thO populous 
nations of the interior of Africa, and rf the Jalofs bor¬ 
dering on the coast of (Juinea : he justly to',eluded that 
these might be arrived at by the ocean, and 'ed to 
overcome by perseverance the difficulties of tfne navi¬ 
gation. 

In 1 112, or three years before the reduction of CeutOgr 
Hon Henry had sent a vessel to explore the coast of 
Africa. This expedition, which was not attended with 
any signal success, deserves notice, as being the first 
voyage of discovery undertaken by the I’ortugucse. The 
prince despatched a vessel every yearwn'th orders to ]HO- 
cced as far as possible along the African coas4^; and, 
animated by the example of his zeal, the mariners soon 
doi^bled (’ape Non, which, as its name im])lics, had 
hitherto been the impassable boundary of their navigations. 
But beyond this a still more formidable obstacle arose 
before tlieir eyes: the bold projection of (’ape Bojador, 
with its violent currents and raging breakers running for 
miles out to sea, seemed a barrier which could ij^ot be evVn 
approached with safety by seamen steering near the shore. 

In Ills, John (tonzales Zarco and Tristram Vaz 
'fexeira, gentlemen of Doji Henry's household, perceiv¬ 
ing the anxiety of the prince to prosecute the <liscover^ 
of the coast of Africa, volunteered their services in ah 
expedition to double (^ipo Bojador and sail beyond it 
towards the south. They* steered, according to the 
usual custom, along the coast, and mnst„have failed in 
the proper object of iheir voyage, but accident compens¬ 
ated their want of skill or courage: a violent gale arose 
, which (hove them far out to sea ; they had comjjletely 
lost sight of land, and thought their fate ine\itablc, when, 
as tlie wind fell and tlie storm abated during the night. 
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they sa^C' at break of <lav an island at a little distance 
IVoni them. 'Vo this island, from the circumstance of 
their fortunate escape, thi‘y gave the name of Puerto 
Snufo. (K'erjoyedat their diseo> ery. they hastene<’. back 
to Portugal, and lelated to tlie ])ritice all the incidents of 
their voyage. They described the genial soil and climate 
of the neVtly-discovei ed isband, the simplicity'and inof¬ 
fensive manners of its inhabitants ; and re({iiested ]>er- 
mission to make a s^'ttleinent upon it. Don Henry, 
n ilhiig^f)^e\vard theii siicecss, and deeming the sitnation 
of the Inland advantageous for the prosteution of his 
s/-hen)( s, immediately yielde<l to tlu'Ir desires. A now 
^xpe.liiion was fitted out, consisting of three vcsncIs, 
which \\ eie lesp^'ctn I'ly commanded by Za.rco, A'a*/, and 
fl'irtholoinew JViestreliii, a iioblcmaii of the prince’s 
houM'hold- 'fhe^t' commanders were oidered to plant a 
colony in Puerto Santo, and weie piovided with all the 
seeds and iin])lemcnts which W'cre necessary for their 
]nirposCNi •I'hey also t'anied with them, unfortunately', 
some r.'Tlihits, which lieiiig turned loo. e n[K)0 tlie island, 
iouIii]>!ie<l w'ith sueli astonishing lapiiliiy, that in #wo 
yeais’ time they wei\' muneions eiuaigli to flestioy all 
the \egetation of the i.shunl, and to caii.'C it to he ahan- 
<l()iied by the infant colony. 

As soon as the settlement was effected, Pcieslrello 
icRuned to Portugal to make his rejant to tlie piincc. 
A'a/ and Zarco leinained Ujion the island : while staying 
there, they observed I'lom time to time a dark sjiot in 
the horizon, wliieh, though it varied occasionally in 
<lislinctiiess, never changed its position with regard to 
I^icrto Santo. Tin y embarked, sailed towaids this dim 
object, and found an island of eonsiderable size, of most 
eucb.iiiTgig aiipeaiance, quitb uninhabited, but covered 
with immense jvoods; and from this latter circunistance 
they gave it the name of JMndinra. Having carefully 
examined the island, onr voyagers returned to lV)rtugal 
■with the w'eleomo intelligence of their discovery; and 
described in such glowing teiins the superiority of this 
new island above all tliat had been hitherto found, that 
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don Herny resolved to establish a colony on it^^nd judi¬ 
ciously selected the vine and suj^ar-caiie as ^the pioper 
objects of its cultivation. 

But the Portuguese adventurers \\iz and Zarco can 
only he allowed the nieiit of ic-diseoveriiig theidand of 
Madeiia, which, it is ])rohahIe, was oliscurely known to 
seamen in the middle of the fourteenth’ eentury. It is 
said, that about the year ITMl*, an Ihjglishii '»n named 
IMacham, flying with the fair Anne Dorset fr<;. ' the 
persecutions to which he ivas exposed from tliF ipiger of 
her relations, sought through tin; ocean some 'hlace of 
tranquil security, and was driven by a tem[)est to the 
shores of Madeiia. Ileie he landed with his friends, to 
rest a little from the fatigues of the voyage; hut the 
vessel in which he had .nrived put to sea again without 
his knowleilgo, deserting him and his co!n]5anions. 4'lie 
lady died of grief, ar.d Macham, unable to hear this last 
calamity, expired on her grave five days aftei-wards. 
The survivors of the eompany fixeil a laigi) 'j^ooden 
cross with a rude inseiiption over the common gia\e of 
Bie’^'.mfortunate lovers; ami constructing a canoe, found 
means to reach Morocco, w lu nee they Avei\^ sent into 
Spain. W^hatever doubts may be laibcd witli respect to 
the truth of this roiiiaiitic story, it is evident that it 
betrays some aequaint.nnce will) the island of ^Madeira, 
which Portuguese writeis agree lo malx* thp scene*0f 
the atlvoulure. 4'liey add, tliat the ]>ort cud distiict of 
Mnehii'o take their name from the inseiiption found 
there on the tomb of Machani. 

About the year some advcntuiois of Andalusia, 

Biscay, and (liiipuscoa, formed an assoeiation at Seville, 
aiul, with the permission of king II enry HI. of ('astile, 
equipped a squadron of five vessels, with wln'ch they 
visited the (’unary islands, plundeiing uhI the populous 
districts, and cairying off, as captivi's, the king and 
queen of Lanceiotc with about seventy of the inhabitants. 
After they had loaded their vessels with wax and the 
skhis of animals, tlic chief productions of these islamls, 
they returned to Seville, where they realised a large pro- 
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lit by adventure. They iiiforinct! the hing of tlie 
facility with which the conquest of fliose islands might 
be effccfed, and thus inflamed the avidity of the enter- 
j)rising and needy. A few years later tlie dominion of 
the Canary islands, together with the title of king, was 
granted b^ the king of (’astilc to a Norman barouj John 
de Jk’tancourt, wdio rciiew'ed Ins oath and homage on 
account of this estate to tiohn II. in 111^2. It does not 
appear that the Norman baron ever completed tlie con¬ 
quest (^’ ^losc islands ; and liis successors, a little after, 
f old tbet'anarics to don Henry of Portugal for an estate 
in the island of Madeira. 


* It is remarkable, that pre\ious to this enterprise of 
John de Iktaneonrt, Nonnan adventurers bad explored 
the woslcrn shores of Afiiea even as far as ISierra Leone; 
and the baron, liefoie he had completely flxed Iiiinself in 
his insular, dominion, ran along the coast from Cape 
Cantin.to tlie Kio do Oiiro, w'hich is beyond Cape Hoja- 
dqr, m/de*soinc captives, gatheied information respect¬ 
ing llio harhouis, and even projected the election of a 
fort to lay the country under contribution. • 

Put so ynequal and imperfect w'as the diftufion of 
knowledge in those ages, that the Portuguese navigators, 
promjitcd by tlie instructiors and encouraged by tl:e 
patronage of an enlightened prince, !('ng des])aired of 
aeeoinplisViing Avhat had already been achieved by the 
Norman jiirates. At length in 1 l-fl,'; one Cililiauez, a na¬ 
tive of Lagos, sncccedcd in making the passage round 
Cape Pojador; and on his return reported, contrary to 
the |)le^ ailing opinion, that the sea beyond that formi- 
tfable cape was jierfeetly snsceptilile of navigation, and 
that tlje soil anti climate wej'c etpially excellent, A little 
before this time don Henry bad succeeded in procuring 
from the pot:c^ Martin V., a grant, wdiicb at tlie present 
day w'ould seem e(]ually extravagant in its terms and in 
the authority wdicncc it issued. The sovereign pontiff 
made a perpetual donation to the crowm of Portugal of 
all lands or islands wdiicb liad been, or might be, disco- 
veied between (’ape Tiojador and the East Indies^ and 
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gi*antc(l at the same time a plenary indulgence ^for the 
souls of all who might perisli in the prosecution of an 
enterprise calculated to- rescue those extensive regions 
from the hands of infidels and ]»agans. Thus juince 
Henry enlistcfl in liis favour that religious eiilhusiasni 
wliich was ajiiong (lie most powerful ])rinciplcs of ac¬ 
tion in Iiis age, and obtained a title to exclusive pos¬ 


session of Ids discoveries, the Vididity of win* I' 


was for 


a long time acknowledged by tlie courts of Kuiopc. 


Ill 11-11 don Jlenry sent 
Nimo 'rristan to continue the 


Antonio Gony/ikts and 
discoveries. The latter 


of those ad\.ince(l as far [as ('ape Jllaneo, about a hun¬ 
dred and fifty leagues heyoml Cape J_lojador. 'Che^z 
captured ten or a dozen Moors iji tins e\j)edition ; some 
of wliom wcie persons of rank and opulenc(‘, who })ro- 
inised a handsome price for their liherution, if allowed to 
return to their native country. (Jon/alcs was tlicicforc 
«les}>atched the following year, with instiuctions t,o land 
the Moors on the spot wlieie they had been found*. soon 
as the vess<‘l arj ived on the coartt, and it was kiiotvn that 


the rapt^^es were on hoard, their fiieiids assembled and 
paid their ransom in gold dust and negro slaves,—both, 
objects of curiosity and admiration to the Poriugiicse, 
From the circumstance of receiving the gold dust lieie, 
Gonzales gave the name of Rio clo Ouro, or Gold UiNcr,. 
to the arm of the sea in which his ship was ,iiichor(Ai. 
'Hie lu'guK's, about tliiity in number, were carried to 
Lisbon, where they caused the most lively astonishment 
among the people. It is supposed that Tristan in this 
last voyage discovered the island of Argnin, some of the 
Ciqie Tci'd islands, and examined the coast as far as 
Sierra Leone. 


The small (juantity of gold dust brought liome from 
the Rio do Ouro inflamed to a wonderful degree the 
spirit of adventure. The negroes called attention to a 
new world; aiul to have reacheil the countries which they 
inhabited W'as a striking proof of tire jnogr ess of Portu- 
orn?se navigation. At first, when the l*ortiigiicse endea¬ 
voured to advance heyorrd Cape Non, they found bare 
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ilcserts tending to the sliore^ imehecred by vegetation 
or tlie ab(^des of men; and tliey had sonic reason to fear 
that the ojiiiiion of those wlio thought the rc'^ions of the 
torrid zone to he uninhahitahle Hnally prove true; 

hut Avlien they reached tlie fertile countries near the 
Senogah and found the country grow more populous as 
they protveded farther south, llieir confidence revived, 
and they felt assured that nature jdaeed no sueh insuper¬ 
able harriois to their ju'ogress. 

I)on*lV‘Ury, seeing that his lalxnivs now began to turn 
to some*account, listened to tfie ]>roposals of some inha- 
Iri tants of Lagos, wlu>, aetuatcil by views of interest, 
^.‘quipped in Il<I<tsix caravels, uitli whicli they sailed 
towards the coast of tJiiinea. A^’^atit of pro\isions com¬ 
pelled lliein to return before tliey'^ had fulfilled their inten¬ 
tions; hut they brought hack a eonsiderahle numher of 
negroes wjiom they had captured dining the voyage. 
'I'lie rymonr of these discoveries, and of the great jirofit 
resulting iVom (hem, drew into Poi tngal a muUitude of 
strang(‘rs, particularly Italians, who were then reckoned 
among the most skilful and experieneerl seamen, •fhe 
prime ree^dved favourably all A\ho nerc recommended 
to liim by their supeiior knoivledge of astronomy and* 
navigation, and gladly availed himself of llieir talents 
and ac(juiremt'nts. In 1 J-H- he sent Vicente de Lagos 
afid Aloi^iio de C.ula Mosto, the latter a Venetian gen¬ 
tleman, to examine the African seas. After visiting the 
('auary tand Madeira islands, tlicse navigators directed 
their couisc to Cape Blanco and the (iamhia, where they 
found Antonio di TSaila, a Genoese, examining tliat coast 
f>y the orders of the piincc. They tlieii joined company 
and r<‘turncd home, (“ada Mosto made a second voyage 
in and afterivards published an account of his 

voyages, whieV was read with great interest, and procured 
him deservedly a very high reputation. 

He makes us acquainted Avith the great success Avhich 
attended at the outset the colonies of Madeira and the • 
Canary islands. The soil yiehled seventy for one;*and 
tlie A'ineyanls and sugar-plantations of iMadeira had 
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already become in the highest degree productive. Orcliil 
for dyeing, and fine goat-skins were exported fl'oni (Ca¬ 
nary. The native (’anarians were surprisihgly agile, 
being accustomed to traverse the cliffs of their rugged 
mountains. Tliey could ski[)from rock to rock like goats, 
and sometimes took leaps of surprising extent and dan¬ 
ger- They threw stones with great strentrth and '.vonderful 
exactncv-.s, so as to hit wliatever they aiiucd at with al¬ 
most perfect certainty, and ncaily with the foi. ‘ of a 
mnsket-hall. Tlie Canaries were tolerably ^populous 
previous to the arrival of the Portuguese ; the Ojianche? 
or native inhabitants of the (ireat (’anary being estimated 
at nijie, aiivl those of Teneriffe at fifteen thousand. ^ 
llespecting the Moors who inhabit the deseits o))po- 
site the island of Arguin, (.'ada Mosto relates that they 
frc(pienl tlie eoiintiy of tlie negroes, and also ^isit that 
side of llarhavy whi<*h is next the Mediterranean. On 
these expeditions they travel in iiinnerous caravans, 
with gie.at trains of camels, eairying silver, Vri^s, and 
otlier articles, to ^dnihnetoo and the eonntry’of the 
negj.oes, whence tliey biing hack goltl and D/n/hct/attc 
or eanlaunnn seeds. The Arabs of the coast had also 
many Ilarhary horses, which they brought to tlie country 
of the negri'os, and hartei\'d with the great men for 
slaves; receiving fiom leti to eighteen men for each horse, 
acoi'.vding to their ijualiries. Some of these slj^iMs w»-ve 
sol<l in 'runis and other places on the coast of Jhivhary ; 
and the rest weie brought to Arguin, and disjiosed of to 
the licensed Portuguese tradeis, who purchased between 
seven and eight hundred every year, and sent tlieui for 
sale into l*ortng.‘d. Before the establishment of this tradt 
at Arguin, the Portuguese use<l to send every year four 
or more eaiavels to the ba^ of Arguin, the cre\vs of 
wdiieh, landing w'ell armed in the nighty, used to stir- 
prise the lishing villages and carry off tlie inhabitants 
into slavery. They even penetrated sometimes a consi¬ 
derable way into the interior, and carried off the Arabs 
of both sexes, whom they sold as slaves in Portugal. 

The wandering Arabs to tliC north of the Senegal are 
called, by Cada Mosto, Axanhnjiy or wanderers,of the 
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dc-'tn'f. • "J'hey had a singular custom of folding a liaiid- 
kerchief round their licads in such a manner that a 
part of it (?onceaIe<l the nose and mouth ; for they d< enied 
it improper to let their mouths be seen^ except when 
eating. The '^Jhiaricks, who inhabit the oases of the 
Great Desert, have the same custom, wrajiping up their 
faces in ifuch a manner as to concccd every feature but 
the eyes. Many of the Azanhaji informed our Venetian 
traveller, that when they first saw ships under sail, 
they took them for large birds with uhite wings that 
had coitie from foreign countries ; but when tlie sails 
were foiled, they eonjeetuied, from their great length, 
and from their swimining on the water, tliat they must 
1[;e great fishes. Others again helie\ed that they were 
spirits tliat wanilere<l about by night, because they were 
seen at anchor in the evening at one place, aiul would 
he seen next morning a hundred miles ofi‘, eitlier ]>ro- 
ceetliu^g afong the coast towards tlic south, or ])uttiug 
hack ac\i*)rdiiig to the w’ind, or other eiiTumstanees. 
Tbey*could nol conceive hoiv any thing liuman could 
travel more in one night than they themselves werc^able 
to porform in three days; by which consideration they 
were confirmed in the belief that the shijis we:e spijits. • 
Oidci Moslo was int'oiined that lliero was a place 
called about six days’ joiiiiiey from Jlotlcu^ 

A»^horc la^’go quantities of s.*dt norc dug up every year 
<au<l carried on eainels to ’riuilmctoo, and thence to the 
empire of Melli helonpgng to the negroes. On arriving 
there the merchants disposed of their salt in the coin sc 
of eight days, and then returned with their gold. lie 
Vas assured, that in the countries under the ecpiator 
certain seasons of the year were so excessively hot, tliat 
the BljoQd of the iuhabitaifts v,ould putrefy if it were 
not for the Sjp.lt, and they would all die. From Melli 
tile salt was carried on men’s heads to the bonier of a 
certain water, — whether sea, lake, or river, C-ada Moslo 
was unable to ascertain. AVhen arrived at the water- * 
side, tlie proprietors of the salt ]>laced their sharuB in 
heaps ill a row at small distances, setting each a parti- 
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cular mark on liis own lieap ; anil tliis being iionCj the 
whole company retirc4 lialf a day’s journey from tlif 
place, 'fhen the other negroes, who were the pur¬ 
chasers of the salt, and wdio seetned to be the inhabit- 
ants of certain islands, but who would not on any ac¬ 
count allow thcni.'iclvcs to be seen or spoken to, came in 
boats to the place where tlie heaps of salt jvciV placed ; 
and, after lading a sum of gold on each iUiip as its piicc, 
retired in their tnin. ^V’'hcu they weie gone, tin* ('wner.s 
of the salt came back ; and if the ipunitity on/he lit,.ps 
was satisfactory to tliein, they took it away aiiiVdeft the 
salt ; if not, they left both and withdrew again. “ In 
this manner,'’ says ('ada Mosto, they carry on tlieii^ 
trallic, without seeing oi speaking to each other ; and 
this i.i!.^lom vei y aiicu nt among them, as has been 
aflinned to me lor liinli by seveial ineiehants oT the 

deseri, both Moois jind Axanliaji, and oilier credltaliL' 
»» ' 

persons. 


On approaching tlie Senegal, our \oyager asto¬ 
nished to Hnd how' ahiupt a change apjieared m the 
face, of nature on passing fiom one side of that ri\<.i* to 
the other ; “ tor on the south aide of the river,” he ob- 
serxes, ‘‘the inhabitants ate all exceedingly black, tall, 
robust, and well-jiropoitinned ; anil the country is all 
clothed in fine verdure and full of fruit-trees ; whereas 
on the north side of the river the men are tawny, ineagfc, 
and of small stature, and the countiy is all dry and 
barren, 'fhis iivc-r,” he aiUls, “ is, in the opinion of 
the Jearneil, a branch of the (lihon, which flows from 
the ^\*rrestrial I'aradise, and was named the Niger by 
the ancients, and which, running thiougli tlic whole oV 
il’hhiopia, divides into many blanches as it approaclics 
the ocean in the AV'est. 'Pile Nile, wliieli is^/tiiother 
branch of the fiihoii, flow's into the i't editcrraiican.” 
Tliis belief, that the chief rivers of Africa and Asia 
flowed from common souices in some distant .^Ktliiopiaii 
laml, seems to have suflered little change from the days 
of liUcati and Adrgil to ihose of Cada Mosto. 

About eighty miles beyond the Senegal our voyager 
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ill lived‘at tlie territory of a diicf (’.died llndoinel, wlto 
appe.irs to liavc* been well known to tbc Portngne.se as a 
great purchaser of Kiiropean coniniodities. lie received 
(’ada Mosto with ciAility and attention ; and the Vi nc- 
tian lived for four weeks on the hos])itality of llie ne¬ 
groes. 'J’he table of Hudoincl^ aec’ording to tlio custom 
of the ct^intry, was .supplied by hi.s wives, each of wliom 
.sent him a certain niiiiiber of dishes every day. Jfe 
and l)is nobjes ate on the ground without any regulaiity 
or socml^forins. (’ada .Mosto once vintnred to declare 
to him,till tile presence of all his doctoi.s, that the religion 
of ^lahoiiHt was false, and tlie Koinisli llie only true 
^i*aith ; at tliis the Aiabs were exceedingly eniaged; but 
^king Ihidoinel only laughed, and (diseiwed, that the re¬ 
ligion of the C’hiislian.s was uinpiestionably good, as 
none lint (hid could have gifted thc'in Avith .so inueh 
riches and undeistanding ; hut yet he added, witli some 
show' of reason, “ that iiiasmueh as (hid is jnst, and 
the (’Uri»tians possess all the good things of this life, 
tlie negroes have a better elianee of inlieiilmg the 
heavenlv paradise.” Tin' women of this country ap[>^ired 
to the \"enetiaii extiemely pleasant and meiry, esjieeially 
the young ones; tJiey delighted in singing and daneing* 
hy moonlight. (Quitting the country of king Ihidomel, 
C'ada Mosto doubled Cape \’eid,an(! sailed to the .soutli 
afong thg coast. “ 'I’he lainl,” lie says, is liere all 
lows and full of tine large liees, whicli are continually 
^green, as the new lea\es aii^ grown before the old ones 
fall oft’, and they ne\er wither like the trees in Kuropc ; 
they griiw’ akso so near the sliore, that they .seem to diiiik, 
cis it w’ere, the W'ater of the sea. The coast is most 
beautiful, insomuch that I nevaa* saw' any thing coinpa- 
rable*4ft- iC tlnmgli 1 liave^ sailed much in tlie Levant 
and ill the wa^stein parts of Europe. It is ivell w’atered 
every w here by small riveis, which arc useless for trade, 
how’ever, as they do not admit vessels of any size.” The 
narrative of (’ada Mosto is in it.self extremely entertain- ^ 
iiig ; and it also .sliows the complete success that attended 
tlic exertions of the Portuguese prince, who lived to re- 
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ccive from his own servants an accurate account of the 
ncfrro countries, and to see a lonsiderable ttade and 
flourishing colonics, the worthy progeny 6f his en¬ 
lightened labours. 

In the year 11 If) king Aljdioiiso granted a license to 
his uncle don Henry to colonise the Azores, which had 
been discovered by the Flemings anti ihe Portuguese 
some years before. The settlements made oii dn‘ Cape 
Verd, tlie Madeira, ami (.'anary islands, formcti so 
many schools of seamen, and afforded numerous inci- 
tleiital opportunities for the promotion of maritiWiC disco¬ 
veries. Every year new expeditions were fitted out, and 
the limit of navigation to the south was uniformly though 
hut slowly receding. Don Henry had resided for many 
years at Sagres on Cape St. A’^incent, where tlie Atlan¬ 
tic, sjnvad before liis eyes, continually called up to Ins 
conlemjdation his favourite scliemes of geographical dis¬ 
covery. In tliis fuvouiitc retreat he expireil'in l ifkl, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age ; and the .acljvity of 
maritime enterprise was in consefjuence suspenAed for 
soiuc years. 

Du ling a long period of fifty-two years this patiiotic 
jirinee devoted almost his wliole attention, and the <im- 
]de revenues which he enjoyed as duke of Viseo and 
grand master of the military onler of (’hrist, to Ins fa¬ 
vourite scheme of extending the maritime kn(^wlcdge**of 
his ctumtry and promoting the discovery of the coasts 
of Africa. No very brilliant success, indeed, at any time 
lewarded his perseverance or the courage of his servants ; 
but he laid an imlestruclihlc foundation of useful know¬ 
ledge, too solid to give way to tlie ignorant ]nc;judic6’!s 
of the age ; and he united so many plans of immediate 
utility with his gieat projedc of discoveiy, as prevented 
the latter from ever falling into oblivioUj, The labours 
of his life had succeeded only in discovering about fifteen 
hundred miles of coast, for none of his servants had 
reached before his death within six or eight degrees of 
thoi equator; but the immerou successive efforts made 
under his commamls, prove his solid conviction of the 
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, possibility of extending tlie limits of navigation towards 
the south, and liis iiTiMcaricd pei severance in com¬ 
bating tli<5 obstacles tJiat j^revented the completion of 
liis schemes. 
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Afi'F.u the decease of don Henry, the illustrioiis pro¬ 
moter of maritime discoxciy, the jirogrcss of the Por- 
tn^uese a]ong the coa.U, of Afiica leceived a considerable 
check, a.s the attention of Alphonso V. was wholly en- 
•^igTcssed by his qnariels with the court of ('astile. Ever 
since llie year 1 I'.j 3 considerable importations of gold 
had been made to I’ortiigal from the coast of Africa, 
ITiii the efforts to exteiul discoveries faither to the south 
appear to have been remitteil about the same time. In 
f Ih'f) piercliant named hVi nando Cioinez farmed the 
Guinea trade l^*om king Alphonso for the yearly rent of 
live hundred ducats, and bound himself at tlic same 
time to extend the discovery of the coast five hundred 
leagues to the south during the period of his exclusive 
privilege. During tliis time were discovered the islands 
of Fernando Po, Prince’s Isle, St. Thomas, and An- 
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nol)on ; the last heing within a degree and a half of the 
erjuator. 

No detailed I'elations remain of Iho several voyages 
in which these discoveries weie effected ; but it ai)j)cars 
that (luring tlie period whicli elapsed between the death 
of don Henry in 14f)Vl and that of ^ ing Alplnmso, 
which took place in I ISJ, the na^igations ef' the I’or- 
tngncst‘ along the coast of xVfrica had made a guMt ad¬ 
vancement ; comprehending the whole coast of (iuiiiea, 
witli its gidfs named the Bights of Benin and, Biafra, 
the adjacent islands, and the slioie exuanling sohthwaids 
to the nortliern frontier of the kingdom of Congo. 

On the accession of John II. to the throne of l*or^' 
liigal in 1 t-S I, the discoveries along the coast of iVfiica 
wcic resumed with fresh spirit, 'fhe nwenues of John, 
while he ua.s infante or lieieditary piince, flowed prin- 
cijially from the profits of the (iuinea (lade or the im¬ 
portation of gold from the hav(*n of Mina; and.among 
tile first measures of Ins reign, he turned his? attention 
to the impro\ement and extension of that valuable 
branch of eoimneree. For this })urposc he gave orders 
to constiuet a fortress and ehnreh at the po\t of Mina. 
All the requisite iiiviterials weie shipped from Lisbon in 
a squadron of ten eaiavels and two transports, with 
."^OO soldiers and i2()() labourers or wairknien of various 
kinds. The expedition Avas placed under thercomnntlid 
of don Diego (TAzandiuja, a brave and experienced 
officer. 


As soon as the armament reached the coast of Guinea, 
Azanihiija sent forward a person w'ell acquainted with 
tlie country to appiize (’amaratica, the negro chief of 
the district, of their anival, and to desire a conference 
with him. Karly next morning tlie Portugncfec^disem¬ 
barked, carrying their aims concealed npofi tlieir persons, 
lest they might nnexpeetodly meet with hostilities from 


the natives. 

They then inarched forwa»*d in pompous array to a 
grfat tree not far from the negro village of Aldea, and 
where a spot had been selected as a convenient situation 
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for the Intended fortress. A bearinj? the royal 
arms of‘Portugal was iniincdiatcly displayed upon ilie 
tree, and an altar was placed under tl»e slnnle of its 
boughS;, at which the as hole coinjiany assiste<l in cele¬ 
brating mass and offeiingup their praycis for the speedy 
eonveision of the natives and the pros]»erily of the 
thureli whicli as as to be erected on this sjict. 

No sooner was this religious ceremony finished than 
(/'aniaraiiea was seen approaching Avith a munerous le- 
tinue. ^^'/ainbuja, sumptuously dressed, and orna¬ 
mented *iili a rich g<dden collarj prepared to receive 
the negio chief Avith the most imjiosing solemnity : he 
seated himself’ on an elevated chair like a throne, hav- 
ing all his train arrange«l befoie him so as to form an 
asenue. '^I'he negioes were arrneil Avith spears, shields, 
boAvs, and arrows, and wore a kind of helmet made of 
skin tlueklj^ studded Asilli fish teeth, Avhich gase tlieni 
a sery maili«d appeaianee. 'I’he suliordinate eiiit fs 
weie dibti#ignished hy chains of gold hanging from their 
necks, ^.ntl liad vanoias golden ornaments on their heads, 
and even on tlieir lK‘aids. After the exehange of ]*re- 
sents and olhei token^'of mutual lesjiect and eonti«lenec, 
A/ambijja aildiessed a spi'ech to Camaranea tlnongb 
the medium of an interjn eter, in A\hich he exjilained 
tile [)iirpose of his emhassy and exjiedition ; and iisi‘d 
ev\«iy aig^imeiit lie eoiild tliink of to conciliate the 
fiieiulshij) of the negro chief, to make him fully sensible 
the power of the king of Poi tugal, and to reconcile liim 
to the peimaneiit establislmient Avliieh was meditated on 
the eoast. Camaranea listened to the liaiangue and 
tile explanation of it by tlie iiiterjiietcr in resjieclful 
silenee, keei»ing his eyes steadily fixed on the counte¬ 
nance *(if ^Vzambnja. Afler'wliieli, easting bis eyes for 
some time on,the grouiul as if iirolbinidly Hieditating 
what course he ought to pursue, lie made the folIoAA’ing 
guarded and jiulicious answer : — 

I am fully sensible of the high honour done me on 
this occasion hy your sovereign. I liave always endt'a- 
yourod to deseiAe his friendship, by dealing justly with 
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Ilia subjects, and by constantly exerting inyscli' to pro¬ 
cure immediate ladings for their ships. Hitherto the 
Portuguese who have visited these shores were meanly 
dressed and easily satisfied with the commodities w'C had 

m 

to give them ; and so far from desiring to remain liero^ 
were always anxious to coinjdetc their cargoes and to 
return to the country whence they came But this day 
I observe a wonderful difterence. A imdlitiule of per¬ 
sons liehly diessed eagerly demainl permissio, to 
build themselves houses and to remain luneng us. 
Assuredly jiersons of such rank would never b6 able to 
endure the hardships of onr climate ; and they could 
not procure in this country the luxuries to which they 
have been accustomed in their own. 'Fhose passions 
which are cominou to all men will certainly [u-oduee 
disputes between us ; and it were much better that we 
slioidd continue on the same footing as bitbyrto, allow’^- 
ing your ships to come and p,o as they have always done 
heretofore ; in which case, tile desire of sebiif^’’" each 
otlier occasionally, and the nuitnal advantiiges of irade, 
wiU*])reserve peace hetw'cen us. 'I'he sea and the land, 
whicli arc neighhonrs, are aUvays at variance, each con¬ 
tending hn* the mastery ; the sea violently endeavonis 
to subdue the land, wliieh with erjual obstinacy defends 
itself against the encroachments of the sea.” 


'Phe jealousy and distrust displayed ou thii- oc*easi()n 
by Camaran<;a surjiriscd and jierplexcd the I’ortugnese 
coininander ; and it recpiired the exercise of much ud^ 
dress on his part to pie\ail on the negro chief to allow 
the fulfilment of his orders, and to prevent the necessity 
of resorting to measures of compulsion. AVdien the 
w’orkmeii were next ilay making j)re]>arations to lay the 
fouiulations of the intended fortress on the eeaet, they^ 
observed a huge rock which w'us conimodiously situated 
to serve tliein as a (jiiarry, and accordingly jirocccded to 
W'ork it for that purpose. It hapjieiied, howxwer, un¬ 
fortunately, to he an object of veneration to the negroes, 
wh6 immediately flew' to anus to oppose the iinjnous 
violation of the sacred stone, and several of the w'orkmeii 
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• were w'oifncled before the irritated natives could be ap¬ 
peased by pre^jents and excuses. At length, alter the 
constant labour of twenty days^ the fort bei^an to assume 
a fonnidable appearance, aixl received, wlien coin)>leted, 
the name of Fort St. (icorge of Mina. In a church 
consecrated ^^ithin its walls a solemn mass was ap¬ 
pointed to*be celebrated annually in honour of tlie illus¬ 
trious Don Henry, to whom the Portiijiiuese owed their 

• aecpiaintance with this country. Azambuja continued 
gONernoj* this place dnriiif^ two yeais and sewen months, 
ami Avas ♦lonoured, on his return to I’ortugal, with par¬ 
ticular marks of royal favour. 

^ Deejdy impressed with the important eonsecpienccs 
that might ))e derived from the prosecution of discovery 
along the coasts of Africa, and esjvccialiy of opening a 
passage by sea to India, of which he now had sanguine 
hopes, the king of Portugal, who ha<l lately added to liis 
other titles that of Ijuni of Uninra, ap])Iied to the pope 
for a CO ifihA nation of those grants which had been alioady 
conceded in the lifetime of don Henry. The sov ereign 
pontiff*, proud of an oppoitimity of exercising liis lygJi 
jii'Liogatives, hy which he pretendetl to dis[)ose of king¬ 
doms and define tlie rights of llie greatisst piinees, sti icily 
prohibited all f-Inistian [lowers from intrmljiig within 
lliese prodigious and indehiiiU* hounds wliich lie had 
bestowed upon the crown of I’ortugal. A few years 
afteiwaids, vvlien it was nimoiiied that some Knglish- 
were pre[)aring to make a voyage to (Jurnea, the 
king of I'ortugal sent an ambassador to Edward lA'. of 
E) ;;!anil, to exjdain to Iiim the teiionr of the pope's 
gfaut, and to induce him to prevent his sidijects from 
navigating to tJie coasts of Africa. The lang of Eng¬ 
land admitted tlie Justice of'tlic argument, and g^ranled 
the loquest. Hitherto the Portuguese navigators, in the 
course of their voyages along the sliores of western .\frica, 
had been accustomed to erect w'oodcri crosses as indi¬ 
cations of their respective discoveiies ; hut the king now 
ordered that they should erect stone crosses, about ^ix 
feet high, inscribed with the arms of Portugal, the name 
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of the reijjjning soveieij^jn^ lliat of tlie navigator/ and the 
date of the discovery. 

Ill the year 1481 Diego Cam or Cano advanced bc- 
yoml C’ape St. ('allierine, the last discovery made in tJie 
reign of king Alphonso, and reached the moutli of a 
cojisiderahle river called Ztiifre by the natives, but after¬ 
wards named the Congo. Diego proceeded a little <listancc 
U]) this river, till he met witli some of the nail''<‘s ; hut 
he was unable to ])rocnre any satisfactory intclli*A* ‘kt 
from them^ their language not being undcrstqpdjiy the 
negro interpreters on board his ship. By nieans<v)f signs, 
however, he learned tliut the country was under the 
tlomiiuon of a king who resided at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from (be coast, in a town or city called Banzaj 
hinci' named San Salvad(»r by tlie IVn tugnese ; on wbieb 
be sent a ])arty of bis crew, conducted l)y the natives, 
with a considerable pi''sent to tlie king, intending at the 
same time to await their return. Asiliev, boweviT, were 
detained liy ima\»)idable eireumstanees far btyond (be 
]>eriod that was expected, Diego lesolved to proceed to 
J’oi tugul with an account of liis discovt'ry ; and having 
gained the contidence of the nativ'es, be pretaih'd on four 
of them to embark with him, that they miglil be in¬ 
structed in the ]*ortuguese language to serve as inter¬ 
preters in the future intercourse with this newly discovered 
region ; and be made the ])Cople understand byj means'of 
signs (bul ill tifteeii moons the persons whom he cariitsl 
away sbouhl be returned in safety. 

'j'liese Africans w(‘re men of some coiisetpieiice in their 
own country, and wcie (Midowed with such natural (juiek- 
ness of imderstaiiding, tliat they acipiired during the v^oyC 
age to Lisliou a sufKeient knowledge of the Portuguese 
language to be able to give h competent accounjt af their 
own country and of the kingdoms or regions beyond it 
towards the south, "riie king of Portugal was exceedingly 
gratified by thisdiscovery, ami treated the Africans brought 
over by Diego with much kindness and munificence. 
Next year Diego Cam leUirned to the river Zayre or 
Congo, where he landed the four natives, wdio were 
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eharpfotl • with numerous presents from king John to 
their own sonn-eign, ami with messages inviting him to 
embrace tlic Christian faith. 

AV'hen J)iego had landed the Africans, and receivetl 
back Ins oavu men wlioin lie liad left here on his former 
voyage, he jn'oceeded to examine the coast to the south 
of the rivt;r (Vmgo. How far he advanced in this voy¬ 
age of discovery, is not distinctly mentioned by the Por- 
' tugnese histoiians. lint it appears that either from 
want of juovisions, or from the <lesiie to form a friendly 
coni,ecti#n with the king of Congo, Diego measured 
hack his way to the river Zayre, whcie he was received 
with great distinction hy the sovereign of the country. 
The leports of the iK*gro(‘s who hatl just reinrned t'nim 
Portugal, and the liberal presents wdiich they had brought 
to him from king John, had made a deep im))iessu)ii 
oTi the mind of the Afiican monarch. He made many 
empiiiies respecting the (Miiistian religion ; and being 
gratifitil with what he heard of ils doctrines and solein- 
idtiesjlie aj»jK)inte(l one of his piinci])al ofliceis, named 
('azida, to accon]j)any Diego Cam as ambassador to 
king John; earnestly le^picsting the king of I\>itngal to 
allow this chieftain to ])e baptized, and to send some mi- « 
iiisteis of his holy rdigion to ct)nveit the Afiicans from 
their idolatrous enors. Diego Cam arri\cd safelj in 
IWtngal with ( aznta, who was soon afterwards bap¬ 
tized i)y tile name of ./oAa S/lrn; tlio king and ipieeti of 
► •^ortmv'd condesceiulijig to he his sponsors at the holy 
font: this ceremony w'as closed witli the baptism of his 
sable attendants. A short time jwevious to tins e>ent, 
Aljdionso de Avieio had hi ought to Portugal an ambas¬ 
sador from the king of Ilenin, wdio re<[uesled that sonic 
missionaries might he sent* for the conversion of iiis 
subjects. ''J'his request w’as immediately com])lied wdth; 
and althongh the fickle and designing Af»ican prince 
tluvarted the missionaries in every possible w^ay, )ct a 
great many negroes of that country w'ere actually 
couvertetl. i 

From the negro amlassador the king of Poitugal 
v{'i.. 1. ij n 
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rt'ceivcd the following curious intelligence: —^ Twenty 
wooufi (which according to their rate of travelling might 
he about two hundred and fifty leagues) to the east of 
Benin there was a powerful hing, called Ognne, who 
was ludd by the jiagan chiefs of that country in the same 
veneration that the sovereign ])ontifi* was held in by the 
kings of khirope. According to long c^^ablisht'd oiistom, 
at the death of the king of Benin, his successor sent am¬ 
bassadors to Ogane with a large i)resent, entreating ^o be * 
confirmed iir the territory of wdiich he iva§ pow the 
rightful heir. Prince Ogane gave him in ceturn a 
staff anti a covering for the liead, similar to a Spanish 
hehnet, all of glittering brass, to represent a sceptic and 
a crown : he also sent a cross of the same metal, to be 
w’orn on the neck, similar to those worn by the com- 
!fiandtr« of the order of Saint John. Without these 
ensigns the ])COple did not conceive they had a rightful 
king, or one that was properly a king at all. During 
the whole stay of the ambassadors Ogane hiirv-jelf re¬ 
mained concealed from human eyes, and was nefer seen 
by^'any one, a silk curtain being always drawn before 
him: only at the time Avhen the ambassador took leave, 
a foot a]>peared from behind the curtain ; to 'W'hich 
foot they did homage as to a holy tiling.” 'riie amha.s- 
sadors w'ere then presented with small crosses similar to 
those which were sent for tl\e use of the king^ 

On receiving these details, and consulting all his 
cosmographers, the king of Spain had no doubt tlv>4 
this Ogam* must he l*rester John, the C'hristian monarch 
of the Kast, so long .sought in vain. This curious error 
is not wholly incapable of exjdaiiation ; for there are 
few fables that have not some share of historical found- ' 
ation. It has been seen thaft Uubruquis, in theAhj'rteenth 
century, spoke of Prester Jolm as a M^pigolian ]»riiice, 
said by the Nestorians to have been converted to (Chris¬ 
tianity, and w’hose history in the course of lialf a cen¬ 
tury after his death had become so obscure, that the 
iiKelligent monk was unable to learn the jiarticulars of 
his liie. The historians of iae Bast, however, are not 
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quite siltnt respecting him, Jt appears tliat the Mon¬ 
golian tnbe, failed Keraites, had embraced Christianity 
in the begnining of the eleventh century. Their princes 
were dependent on the Chinese empire, andafhxed to their 
title of Kohan or KhaUj king, tlie Cdiincse w'ord Wttfty, 
which has the same signification: lhi» is the origin of the 
name UntfKhnn or Wauy which they usually bore. 

Tlie Syrians in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were 
scattered all over Asia, and traded fioin the Alediter- 
vaneati ev^cn as far as China: it may naturally be sup¬ 
posed tlittt they were numerous among the Mongolian 
f’hristians; now the title ll'ttni/ Kohan^ which was borne 
by the prince of the Keiaites, differs but little in sound 
from the S)iian expression signifying John the Prie^ft; 
and by this apj)ellatio>i aecoidiugly Kuropeans were made 
acquainted with the ('Inistian ]H)tentate of eentral Asia * 
The (‘arliest mention of Prester John occurs in a writer 
of tlie twelfth century, who derived his information from 
tlie hii^iop of Gahala in Sjiia.f 

All*thc early travellers agree in giving the title of 
Prester tFohn to a piince named Cng or line K^an. 
llubruquis, indeed, supposed Prester John to he a brother 
of this jjritiLe, hoping, ])erhaps, to got rid in this way of 
the confusion of names. 'I’he dominions, also, of the 
('Inistian moiiareh were at fiist unanimously placed in 
'l^Uary ; J)Lit when 'fogrul 1 hie Khan was put to death 
by his relative Zingis Khan, in llJOli, and the religion 
well as the kingdom of the Keraite princes disap¬ 
peared in tlie revolutions which subsequently took ])lace 
ill Asia, Euro]>ean travellers transfeiretl Prt'ster John to 
a*iy part of the East in wliich they could find a trace of 
Christianity. (Jarpini and many others place this fa¬ 
bulous*^ monarch in India, -»all receiving their inform¬ 
ation from tlipsc, perhaps, who were but imperfectly 
acquainted with the solemnities of Christian worship. 

* Marcfi Polo observes that “ the name Un Khan is thought by some to 
have the same sigiufleation in the Tatar language as Prester John in ours '• 
Mdradeii’s Marco Polo, p 19i). Tlie sonif to whom he alludes vrer^ of 
course Syrians 

f Otho ot I'lcysingcti. iiist. of Frederic fiarbarossa. 
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It was usual in tlie inidiUe ages to give the‘name of 
India to all the distant countries of Asia, tvhelher to the 
cast or south. Tlie ancients confounded, under the 
general name of or sometimes under tliat of 

India, all the countii(“s, whetlier in Asia or Africa, 
which are washed by tlie Indian ocean. The Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkish geographers, in h’l e mariner, give 
the name of India to Yemen, and all the soud^Tii parts 
of Arabia near-the Indian seas. When the inteit^'irso 


i 


between Fhirope ainl tlie East was interrupl:c(l by tlie 
expulsion of the Franks irom Syria, and the oppoilu'nity 
no longer existed of cnnuiiing into the history of Prester* 
Jolin, the vague notions entertained resiu'cting that mys- 
teiious jiersonage beeame still more indistinct from tlie 
want of eonimiimealion with Asia : it was only remein- 
be»e<l that liis dominions were situated somewhere in 


linlia. I’ho maritime eiiterjnises of the Portuguese in 
the tifteenth century had the pas'-age to India for their 
principal object; the loute to India at that t^me lay 
through Egypt ; and it is not at all extraordinaVy that 
traxcllers passing through tliat country sliould suppose 
the first Christian sovereign they met willi to he Prester 
•lolm. Hesides, .'Vhyssiiiia was sometimes called jl7u/<//c 
hulid, as Marco l*olo testifies ; and the sovereigns of 
that country frctpiently united in their persons the pon¬ 
tifical with the regal character ; it was not, tjierefoiv, a 
capricious error uhich tianslated Prester John from Ta- 
tury to Abyssinia, nor diil it originate altogetlier uitli tlic'- 
Portuguese. 

lit 1114, don Pedro, the regent of Portugal, had pio- 
posed to his council to send peisons in seaich of Ene 
kingdom of Prester John, to solicit his IVieiidsiiiji and ’ 
alliance. The design was‘approved of, but unfortunate 
circumstances prevented its execution. \V'Iien, however, 
the progress of maritime discovery along tlie coast of 
Africa increased the exjicctation of cflecling tlie pa.'sage 
to India, the ex]>cdiency of making an alliance with 
Pirester John again came under consideration ; and the 
intt^ligenee received from the negro ambassador respect¬ 
ing the prince called Ogaiie decided the resolution of the 
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Portiip^ucsc coiiiu'il. ^V'ith the double purpose, there¬ 
fore, of procjfriiig sonic iiiforinatioii respecting? the ports 
of India, fiy a journey over-land, and of finding IVester 
irohn, the king of Portugal desjiatelied a Franciscan 
fria*', named Antonio de Lisboa, with instructions to 
penetrate into Jndia through i*<desline and Kgy])t; but 
being igiftnant of the Arabic language, the friar was un- 
:i})le to proceed beyond dcTusaleiu, wlu'uce he jcturned 
to Portugal. 'J’Iu)ugh the king was (lisap]>ointed in this 
attcmjjJ^ l^y the ignorance or want of eiiterjirise of his 
agent, IJis resolution w.is not to he subdued by difficul¬ 
ties, and he imnicdi.itely piepared to innk(‘ fresh exer¬ 
tions both by sea and land for the aftaiuiueut of liis 
objects. For this purjiose he sent <'ovilhain and Pa>va 
to attempt tlie [lass ige to India over-land, and fitted out 
a small sipiadion, coiihisting oi“ two earaxels of fifty tons 
I’ach, and a snndl stoie-shij), to j)r(»secuie the ihscoieiies 
l.y sea^ 'fh is fleet was placeil under the command of 
liarthtt*loftie\v Diaz, a knielit of the roval household. 
'I he prepaiatioiis being eompleted, lie sailed in the end 
of August, I tiSf). 0 

Ha viig^ am veil at Siena Faida, about two degtees 
beyond tile sonlhein tu)])ie, and a iumdred and twenty i 
leagues beyinid the fnilhesi point \isiied by pieeediug 
iiavigatois, Diaz erected a eros,«, bearing the arms of 
P(frtuga!ii then, with a resolution worthy of the gi(‘at 
object which he hail in ^iew, he steered due south 
‘lirough tlie open sea, and lost all sij;ht of laud. Forced 
at length to the east by heavy gales, he approached a 
bay which he named Do.v Vdijui'ros, or the 
from the uuineroiis flocks of slice)) witli theii keejicrs 
which he descried upon the coast. He was now forty 
league.s tja the east of the i*'ai)c, whieli he had doubled 
unawares. (’(jntiiiuing his course to the cast, he reached 
an island to which he gave the name of Sfmta Cruz, 
because be there erected a second cross. From time to 
time be sent ashore negroes whom he brought from 
Portugal, and who were well ajiparelled, in order ihat 
they might attract the resjiect of the natives : 1^^* also 
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p^ave them merchandise of various kinds to excli/inge for 
the produce of the country, and instructed tfienj esj>ccially 
to make enquiries respectiiif? Prester »rohn; hut the na¬ 
tives were so savaj^c and so timid that notliiiig whatever 
could he learned from them. When the fleet, now 
reduceii to two vessels, reached the hay of Lagoa, the 
disconfcntineiit of the crews biokc out into loud nuir- 
murs, insisting on their return. The stock ot j-rovision? 
was exhausted : the small vessel containing the sK'‘e.‘^' 
had disa]>peared in the gales. Jhaz, ignorant that he 
had alieady doubled that C’ape which was the Object of 
his scaich, entreated them to eontiniie the voyage tive- 
and-twenty leagues f.iith(*r, lepresenting to them lun\ 
disg;aceful it wonhl he to retinn without success. 'I’hc. 
direc'tion of the coast was now due east, 'fhe Poitii- 
gnese at length arrived at the mouth of a ri\c'i\ wliieli 
tliey called the HU) <ln //////;//<', at piesent tile (Jreat Fi>h 
River. But what wa.-i the joy and surprise of Diaz and 
his companions, wln^n, on their return along fne*^'coast, 
they descried, in the rnid.st of their vexation and disap¬ 
pointment, the very promontory which they had so long 
been .seeking in vain. Tlu'v j>lanted another eross, and 
dedicated the place to !^t. IMiilip. 'I’o comjilete their 
satisfaction, they fell in witli their .store ship, which 
had now only four men remaining of its crew, the 
remaimler having been massacred hy the savage's on the 
coast. Diaz, after determining well the position of the 
Cape, returned to Lisbon, where he arrived in Dc^ 
cember, after having discovered above three hun¬ 

dred leagues of coast. On account of the violent tempests 
which he had encountered near the southern promontoiy,’ 
he gave it the name of f Vffto Toriueuiofio, or the Stormy 
Pape ; hut the king, unwilling to deter seamen.hy such 
a sinister appellation, and auguring greet advantage.<> 
from this new discovery, gave it the name which it still 
retains, — The Cape of Ciood Hope. 

Pedro de Covilham had served when young in, the 
war* of Castile, and afterwards, like Uiany noblemen in 
that age, engaged in commercial pursuits. During his 
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rt*si<lenc?j in Africa lie had boon employed by his sove- 
rei^^n to iiegtttiate some treaties with the Moorisli kings, 
and acquired a great reputation for his knowledge and 
address. King John, wlio had made him an ofiieer of 
his liousehold, now selected him as a fit person to go in 
seafeh of (^gane, or Prt‘ster Jolin, whose dominions the 
Portuguese were led to believe Avere situated in Abyssinia, 
(’ovilJiam aa-hs instiucteil also to make enquiry whether 
it A\as possible to sail to tlu* Indies from the ('ape of 
(rood [Iqj)C, wliicli Dia/ liad recently tliscovered. Al- 
phonso lie Payva was a[»j)ointed to accompany him; and 
the two tiavellcrs being ])roA idl'd by (’alsaiblla, bishop 
of V'iseo, witli a m{i|) in which Africa was desciibed as 
J[ieing bounded on tlie soutlj by a ija\i'jable sea, they took 
their depaitine from Li.Jion in May, 1487- J’heir 
intention wvis to ])ass tlirougli l']<!:y))t, (’ovilJiam, who 
spoke the Arabic language llnentJy, joined a cavaAan of 
Arab yierelrtints fiom Pe/ and 'J'rcmisen, tvbo conducted 
him aMilhis toinpanion to Tor,at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
in Arabia PetruM, where tlii'y recc‘i\cd some valuable 
information lespecliog lli<‘ liade of ( alicnt. 'I'licj^two 
tiiiA’clleis sci'aratcd at llii' .Vrabiaii sea-poit of ^\don. 
Payva laissed over into ^Vbyssinia ; and ( ovilliam jn'O-.* 
ceeded to India, to ascertain the tiuth of the acemmis 
which be had received IVom the Aral) merchants. He 
W'fts the 4irst Portuguese who explored the seas of India 
preparatory to tlie great conmiercial revolutions that were 
k) follow, ('ovilliam visited Calicut, (’;manor, and (ioa. 
He then ciossed over to Sofala, on tlie coast of Africa, 
in order to examine the celebrated gold mines of that 
^ou^t^y : there he obtained the first distinct account of 
the island of the Moon, or Madagascar, as it has been 
siibsequiiiitly called. J^atistied with what lie had disco¬ 
vered, he int^iiided returning hack to IVrtugal, Avheii he 
learned at Cairo the death of Payva, wdio had been 
treacherously murdered there. ''I’wo t/ews had been 
despatched from Portugal to bring him the intelligenee. « 
He immediately resolved to go himself in search of 
Prester John: ivith tliis intention lie sent back one of 
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the Jews to I’ortugal with the notes and itinerary of his 
journey, accompanied by a if>ap which lia‘d l^een 
him })y a Moor ; and, attended by tlie otlier, lie directed 
his ste|)s to Abyssinia; lierc he met with the most ho¬ 
nourable reception from the Keji^us or ki!>f2;, who derived so 
much advantMfto from liis sui)erior knowledge and intel¬ 
ligence, that he obliged him, whether by dr hy per¬ 

suasion it is not evident, to sjieiul the remaindt r of his 
days in Abyssinia. Covilliain married a wife, eni(;/“d 
a great fortune, and liehl tlie highest offic(‘s of /hv state. 
In the year when Kodnguoz de Lima <9vent as 

amljassador to Abyss:inia, ('o\ilham uas still alive, though 
now at a agt*, having been three-and-thir(y ye-irsy 

in that country, 'fhe old man wept for Joy at the siglit 
of Ins countrymen, who in vain begge<l ])erniissio'i to 
taJ<(‘ him with them ,it their departurt‘. 

I’’rom Ahyssinia (’ovilham fre(juently stmt letters to 
the king oK Portugal, who wms glad to manllain .so in- 
strnctive and vahiahle a eorres]>ondence. Il( Mated, 
among otiu'r things, that lliere was no doubt as to the 
possibility of sailing to India from the Cape of (Jood 
Hope, and aIHrmed that tlie (’a])e was w'cll known to 
I Indian and y\rabian navigators, d’luis the theoretical 
discovery of tlie passage hy the ('ajie may be Justly 
attributed to (aivilham, as the merit of the piactical dis¬ 
covery belongs to A'^asco de thitna. ' 

It was now geneially believed llial there did not exist 
any obstacle of im|)ortance to ]irevent the vi'yage ronnd^ 
.Africa to the Indian seas. But enterpri'>cs of a bold 
eliaracter remain often suspended until some man ajijiears 
wJio is fitted to carry them into cveention. k^ivo yeais* 
bad clajised since the discovery of tin* N'ew^ W^orld, and 
ten since that of the (’ape of (iood Ilojie, before khna- 
miel, king of Portugal, eame to the resolution to send a 
fleet to India, 'riie ])cison chosen to command it was 
Vasco de (lama, a gentleman of the court, well known 
for his prudence, courage, and skill in navigation. 'lUirce 
vesstils, cailying in all about sixty men, were fitted out 
for this great expedition. Vasco de (hima set sail the 
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cightli*of July, I'tyT : he jitocml direct for the C’apc 
Vertl isle^ ; *inil luiving cleared tliem, directed his course 
to the soutli till lie caiu(3 to anchor in the bay of Saint 
lleleiui, on the western cimst of Africa, a little to the 
north of the Cape of (Jood Hope. J^eaving this bay l)e 
ai^ved in two days at the southern extremity of Africa ; 
l)nt in his attempt to sail towards the ■west he liad to 
strneirle with the strong sonth-(‘ast winds which blow 
there continually during tlie summer }>eason. Jlisciews, 
tIisheJirUned by this imf.uoiiiablo eiicnmstance, wished 
to forct^ldm to return : ))nt he found means to sootlie their 
impatieiu’c^ and by Ills tirmness and address overcame 
^('very obstacle. 

, Steeling to ibc east, along the soutlicin shore of 
Afiiea, be ancb(>ied in the bay of St. lllaise, and arrived 
a little after at lIuMsIi’t of fai (’rn/., where the discoveiies 
of Diaz had terminated. Jleie the coast of Africa be- 
gins .to tnfn towards the noitli, and tlie Portuguese en- 
teied* ITn* llic fb'st time, the Indian seas. \'aseo do 
(bnna, wlio^e intention it \\as to tind the countrit‘s nliielt 
(’ovilhaiii liad \isile<l, Avas earefnl never to lose si^jht of 
lainl ; ai^d A\heiever the connlry seemed to he inhabited 
heabvav''. sent some ])eisons on shore to make en<|niriesf 
or c'\en went himself when In* saw syniptoins of a greater 
jiopnlation ; hut not reeei\i'ig any inteliigenee of im- 
])'ftrt;mec»fiom the natives of tlie coast, lie continued his 
course, and even ])asse(l l)> the country ol' Solala, where 
4ie supposed tliat (a)\ilham miglit lie, without seeing any 
thing \Aorthy of fixing Ins attention. At length, in the 
beginning of Mareli, 11<)8, lie east anchor befoie the city 
*of Mozambir|ne, inhabited at that time by A/oors or IMa- 
hometaii Aralis, who lived und<*r the goveriiment of a 
jirinee of their own leligion, and cariied on a great trade 
with the Ked» Sea and the Indies. 'I'he hope of traffic 
witli the strangers proenred the Portuguese at first a fa- * 
vourahle reccjilion ; but as soon as it was known that 
they were Christians, every stratagem that could he de- » 
vised was resorted to in order to destroy them. (lUina, 
obliged to fly from tbeir snart's and treachery, directed 
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his course northwards for Quiloa^ piided by a ijilot of 
MozainbiquCj whom lie had taken witli him ; hut having 
approached the shore to the north of that j^lace^ the cur¬ 
rent jirevented liim froiri returning along the coast, and 
in conscHpiencc he steered Jbr AJondiasa. This city, 
better built than Mozambique, and carrying on a stRl 
greater trade, was in like manner inhabited by JMaho- 
melans, who treated tlie Portuguese with the samt* artful 
hostility, (iatna dejiarted without obtaining any 
formation or assistance, and advancing eighteen .leygues, 
arrived at Melinda, where he was more fortunate^ AI- 
though the inhabitants of (his city were also iMahome- 
tans, it Avould a^ipear that commerce had softened and ^ 
refined their manners. The soveieign of the country 
received (rania with every ex]n‘ession of favour : he went 
on hoard the Portuguese tl(*ct, and ifivilcd tiama to re¬ 
turn Ins visit ; hut the Portuguese commander, iiislmctod 
by llie past, was unwilling to expose liimtielf tq the 
bigotry of the people, and declined accepting the •invi¬ 
tation ; ho sent, howcNcr, some of his olliceis in his 
stead,iwho were treatcil with honour and cordiality. 

'^riicrc were at the same time several ships fipm India 
hi the harbour of Melinda, and oven some Christians of 
that country, who warned Gama to he upon his guard, 
and gave him some information ivhieh proveil evcntnally 
of great importance. .Maleino ('ana, an Indian of Gif- 
zerat, uhom the king of Melinda had given to Gama as 
his pilot, was one of the most experienced navigators of'^ 
those seas. It is sai<l that he exjiressoil no surprise 
wlien he saw the astrolabe "witli whieli the Portuguese 
observed the meridian altitude of the sun : lie said that* 
the pilots of the lied Sea made use of iiiKstruments of 
similar construction. * 


The fleet of (iaina went from 


IMelimla <o Calicut in 


three-and-twenty days : this city, at that time the richest 
and most commercial of all India, ^vas governed by a 
prince who bore the title of Zamorin. Tlic messengers 
of Gfima fouiul means to be introduced to the ministers 
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that th^ Portuguese were iiniuc<Iiatcly pennitted to cuter 
the port tile zainoriu consented to receive (lama with 

the Siune honours which were usually shown to the ain- 

w 

bassadors of the greatest nionarchs. Put the perfidious 
conduct of tlie Mahoinetans had icndcred the Portuguese 
so’ sus])icioiis and niistrustfidj that the oHicers of the 
fleet soficited (iaina to ahainlon his intention of going 
ashore and iiitiusting his person to the natives. 

In a council which w’as held on the occasion, his hro- 
tlier Uaiil dc (iarna represented to him, in the strongest 
light, tfie dangers to wliieh he was exposed ; hut V'asco 
■was immovahle: he dcHait'd his intention of landing on 
^the following day, and ordered his hiother to coniinaiul 
, the fleet in his absence; his spiiit was exalted above the 
contemplation of ilaiiger, anti tin* glory of his eouiitry 
t'ngros-ed all Iiis thonglits. Tie ati\ised In'.', brother, in 
ca''-e the .accidents wliith were ])redieted should lake 
place, not *(o avenge his death, hiU to dejiart with the 
fleet jV'iniout loss of time, to announce to the king the 
discovery of India, and his unhapj)y fate. 

Next morning X'aseo de (iama went on land, accom¬ 
panied li^" twelve resolute men whom he had chosen to 
atteml liim. He was received with great pomj) ; and a?^ 
he Inul to go live or six miles beyond Calient to the 
conntry-house of the /ainorin, he crossed the city through 
tiTe mi(^t of an immense mnitiliule, who viewed the 
strangers with an admiration, which was height<*ned, no 
tlouht, by the singnlaiity of their costume, so unlike any 
that had hitherto been seen in Iiidia. The PortUf.ruesc 
admiral arrived next day at the zamorin’s eountjy house: 
the reei'ption which he exjieriencetl at his first audience 
was favourable in the extreme; and (raiiia flattered liiiii- 
self thatdie should obtain ior his country the ])rivilege of 
carrying on An advantageous trade with Calicut. But 
circumstances soon occurred to thwart his ex))ectati()ns. * 
'rhe animosity of the iSrahometans hail nearly proved 
fatal to him: at INIozamhiqae and Mombasa they ** 
looked upon the Portuguese as ilaiigerous rivals in ftieir 
trade, and w^ere resolved to ruin them if possible. They 
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represented to the xainoriii that these stranp^e^'s were 
pirateSj who found their way into tlie Iiuliah seas solely 
in order to distiiib the tranquillity of his states^, and to 
carry on their usual av’^ocation of pillage. These insinu¬ 
ations prodticed the desired effect, (lama had forgotten 
to bring with him a present worthy of a great prince: 
the few articles vdiieh he offeied to the rnini.^ters ap¬ 
peared to them of so little value that they wcic rejected 
■with contempt, '^I’his first disagreement was foih ’'"cd 
by a multitude of others; and at length the (li}isa^,isfac- 
tioii of both sides had increased to such a degi»e 3 that 
llama feared either that ho should he detained as a pri¬ 
soner. or perhaps ])uL to death along with his com-^ 
panions, lie rec eivctl ])rivate information that under 
pretence of’ a reconciliation it was intemled to draw the 
ffeet into siicli a situation that it iniglit ho easily de¬ 
stroyed ; he coimnunicated this inlelligenee to his liro- 
fher, hy wliOvse [irudeiit measures the schelnovS qf tlic 
JMoors weie completely frustrated. Vasco, on frhcoiother 
side, succeeded by his fiiinness and address in gaining the 
respe/'t of the Indian ])rince and his ministers; and the 
negotiations being renewed, he convinced them of the 
^advantages tliat were to he derived from an alliance Avitli 
tlie Portuguese: while thus favourably disposed, they 
alloweil him to return to liis vessel. 

As soon as \'asco do (lama got on hoard hisffle(‘t, Kc 
sailed without loss of time; and having repaired hisshijis 
at the Angedi\e islands, a little to tlie north of (‘alicut^ 
lie steered direct for Kurope, to give an account of his 
discovery. In jiassing Melinda he took on hoard an 
ambassador from the king of that country, the only 
friend wdiom the Portuguese had found in the com se of 
their voyage, lie doubled the (.’ape of (lood .llqpc in 
IMarch, 1 1*9,0, and arrived in Lisbon in Sejkteinher of the 
sa.V.e year, that is to say, about two yeais after Ins de¬ 
parture. King Km.anuel received Vasco de (lama wdth 
studioi^s inagiiificeiicc, celebrated his safe reliirn with 
festivals, bestowed on him titles of nobility, and created 
him adni^ral of the Indies. 
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Till] (liscoAcry iiuido by Vasco dc (iania of a passaj^e 
to India* by the ('ape of (iood llojie liad been ])reeede4 
a few years by oi.e of a far more novel and liriliiaiit 
deseripljoii in tlie o])i)ositu bemisphert*. The Poitii- 
f^uese i^'ivij^ator had croAvned by bis success tlie jierse- 
verin}^ efforts of liis nation, unremittiiif^Iy continued 
^duiiiijj; tlic course of seventy years: he liad found out 
a ncAv eommiiiueatiou with tliat quaiter of the world (o- 
Avanls which the eyes of Euroj)eans were always eagerly 
* directed, ('olumbus on the other hand discovered a new 
W'orid; not proni])ted by Llic tneouragement of monarchs, 
nor*continuing the track «f previous voyagers, hut by the 
sole^foiee his individual genius and t nthusiasin, lie 
at once effected an achievement, supeiior in boldness < 
of design and in its important consequences to any 
other that occurs in the history of man. 

Little is known of the early life of (/olumhus. «His¬ 
torians arc generally agreed that be was born in the 
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State of Genoa in the year 1 l-l]. The little vilfages of 
Cogoreo anti Nervi dispute with the cities of Genoa and 
Savona the honour of having given him birth. His 
family, though reduced to indigence by misfortunes, 
had been originally ranked among the most illustrious 
nobility of I’laccnza. He himself alludes to his illus¬ 
trious origin in one of his letters: — I am hot,’* he 
writes, “ the first admiral of my family: Jti them call 
me what they may. David was once a shepherd, 'md 
I serve the same God who placed him upon the ,th|-one.'’ 
His ancestors lost their estates during the w’ars o^‘ l^oni- 
bardy, and endeavoured to repair their fortunes by ma¬ 
ritime adventures : for in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the nobility of the most civilised Italian states 
did not disdain to consider piracy as a legitimate source 
of wealth. 

Dominico, the father of young Cristoforo (’oloinbo 
sent him to Payia, the chief seat of leai'iiing* in Italy, 
to prosecute his studies; hut these he soon brobj 4 \ff to' 
eoimnencc his naval career. Yet he had already Inade 
an e\traordiuary progress, and preserved during his life 
the taste for literary cultivation which he had imbibed 
ivhcii young. His faculties developed at an early age: 
he surpassed his contemporaries in geometry, astronomy, 
and cosmograjihy, towards which he appears to have 
had a peculiar inclination almost from his infancy. It w 
probable that he became soon distinguished for his 
courage and ability. He was captain of a ship of war, 
in the service of the king of Naples about the year 
and two years later commandefi a squadron of 
Genoese ships and galleys. The troubles that broke* 
out about tliis time in his native country may have in¬ 
duced him to seek for employment in the service,‘of a 
foreign state. He went to Lisbon, wher^ his brother 
Bartolomeo found a profitable occupation in constructing 
sailing charts for navigators. Portugal was at that 

* * Tho r.imi|y name Colombo, was Lvtinirod into roInnil)U>?, the form 

whichth<ts been eventually ailopted by the Kiigiish bniKuage. In 8))aiii, 
the great navigator contoriucd to the geniu'^ of tlic C'aatihan language, and 
railed himself Cristoval Colon. 
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tiinc flfcinous for her discoveries ; and a great number of 
Italians, es])ecially IJenoesc, resorted thither, who by 
their knoivledge and maritime ardour contribi»ted not 
a litlle to the advancement of geogra]>hical science. 

(Christopher (’olumbus did not remain long idle: he 
set out on an arduous voyage to the Nortli, in which he 
proceeded as far as the 7*‘^d degree of north latitude, or 
as he expresses it, 100 le.agues beyond the Thule of 
Ptolemy; and lie further remarks, that the land which 
he reached “ does not fall witliin the line that includes 
the of Ptolemy, bnt is much more w’esterly ;it 

is pr(d)al)le, theiefore, that he approached the coast of 
(Jrecidand. He undertook several other voyages to 
Ciuinea, to Kngland, and to the islands possessed by 
Sj>ain and Portugal in the M'estern Ocean ; he soon 
became, in consequence, the most experienced navi¬ 
gator of his lime. fie took notes of cA-^ery tlii?»g he 
saw, conipared them Avitli the ancient and modern 
systt^ni* of ct)smogra)»hy ; he drew maps, construeted 
'globes, and thus kept his mind intently fixed on the 
studies m whicli he Avas destined to effect so p^-eat a 
reA'olution. 

Hmiug his residence in liisbon he married donn» 
Philijipa, the daughter of Pe«Iro Perestrello, a distin¬ 
guished jiilot, Avho had been employed by doii Henry to 
wlonisc^tlie island of Santo Puerto. By this marriage, 
Columbus procured access to the charts and jiapers of 
^Perestrello and of other exjierienced navigators con- 
nectetl Avith his Avife's family. in his daily cliseoursea 
with the able geograjiliers, astronomers, and jiilots Avho 
w’^ero at tliis time assembled in Lisbon, be consulted 
them on the jiossibility of discovering by sailing to tlie 
West the countries of (,’atfliay and Zijiangu described by, 
IMareo Polo.^ Martin Behaim, in conjunction witli some 
jibilosophers of the court of John II., had just pioposcd 
to seamen the use of the astrolabe to observe the latitude 
in the open sea. Columbus perceived that this instru¬ 
ment would enable the mariner to leave the tedious 
course near land. He Avas the first to use it; and framed 
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rules to fix the position of vessels by longitude and lati¬ 
tude. He studied the ancients carefully, and compared 
their geographical knowledge with the comparatively 
recent statements of Marco Folo. His constant medi¬ 
tation on these authorities and some facts that w'cre 
lately come to his knowledge confirmed him in the hope 
of finding the Zipangu of the modern travellersd)y sail¬ 
ing directly to the W est. 

'rhe geographical knowdedge of the Italians, and in¬ 
deed, of every European nation bedbre the time of Colum¬ 
bus, wsas founded on the work->> of the aiicienV» and 
especially of Ptolemy : they added to tlie ma])s of the 
latter the countries des<*rihed by Marco Polo, which 
were situated to the east of the limits assigned by the 
ancients to the continent of Asia. Now Ptolemy had 
given too great an extension to that (juarter ; anti when 
to Ids delineation wore added the gieat countries of 
C’athay and Zipangu, it ivas necessary to pas t consider¬ 
ably beyond the semi-circumference of the globe. (’o- 
lumlms, from tliese inaccurate ])remises, diew the'just 
conclusion, that by proceeding in a diiection ojipositc 
to that which had been followed by Marco Polo, tliat is 
**^0 say, by sailing towards the W’^est, those coiuitricvS 
might he reached by a much nearer way. Tlie maps 
of Andrea Uianeo and the globe of Martin Beliaiin 
place Zipangu still nearer to the coasts of .\f-ica, tl e 
distance bctw'eon those countries not exceeding a sixth 
of the circiimferenee of the eai th. In the same maps 
tlie isles of the Azores are plaec<i between Zipangu and 
Africa, so as still farther to dimitnsh the distance of 
open ocean to he traversed hy the navigators. 

In the age of ('olumhus the existence of some great 
western rcgiim was popularly‘hclievcd. It h»^*hcon seen, 
that even in the fourte'cnth century maps wa’re drawn 
representing tlie island of Antilia in the Atlantic Ocean. 
In the fifteenth century indications of the same kind 
occur in greater numbers, 'flic minds of all ajipear to 
have tiiriied, without observing it, towards this one great 
object, and prepared the disc.,very of the truth, as is 
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often Jlie case, hy fortunate errors or inventions. The 
inliabit.iiits of Alatlcira and Puerto Santo thought they 
saw at certain times, and in clear weather, land appear¬ 
ing in their western horizon, and always in the same 
direction. This persuasion of the islanders continues 
perhaps to the present day. In the middle of the last 
century the visionary land was seen so distinctly that a 
Vessel actually sailed to discover it, but on that, as on 
rv'cry previous attempt, it faded before research. T'lic 
name*of St. Jlraiidon, a Scottish saint, given to this 
westerif land, suggests that the first account of it was 
carried to the Madeira islands by the Northmen, among 
^whojn the belief of western lands was supported by very 
, ancient tiaditioiis. At the present day, the inhabitants 
of the Arran islands, on the western coast of Ireland, who 
are descended from the Northmen, believe that from 
time to tivte th(‘y see the shores of a happy island rise 
.above-the waves ; and they say that Ireland was formerly 
tmite^ t7) that land, nntil, for the sins of its inhabitants, 
the greater part of it was engulfed in the ocean.* 

lUit (Jolurnbus received information of a character 
still mortt likely to inflncnce his judgment. Pedro# 
Torrea, his wife’s relation, had fouml on the coast of 
Pueito Santo jheces of carved wood evidently not cut 
’with a knife, aiul which hatl been carried thither by 
strong westerly winds: other navigators had jiicked up 
in the Atlantic canes of an extraordinary size, and many 
plants appaicnl Iy not belonging to the Old IV'orld. The 
botlies of men were found throw^n by the w aves on the 
shore of one of tlie Azores, who had features differing 
essentially from those of Africans or Europeans, and who 
’ had cYJilently come from th^ West. 

'Fhtt fables resjiectiiig the island of St. Brandon, the 
Seven Cities, Antilia, and other supposed regions of the 
W Vst, did not perhaps weigh much with the judgment of 
Columbus, yet neither is it likely that one of Jiis enthu¬ 
siastic temper should absolutely reject them ; hut, at ^11 
events, these j) 0 ])ular tales had the effect of recalling his 

* llcilly, Trans. Iloy Irish Acad. xv. 
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favourite project continually to his view, and of inflam¬ 
ing his desire to carry it into execution. Bu»- liis reason¬ 
ings on the authorities and authentic facts stared above 
produced on his mind a thorough conviction that he 
should And Zipangu or some other land by sailing to the 
^^est. 

He now prepared to effectuate his schemes;'his pri- 
i-ate fortune was too moderate to allow hiio to fit out an 
expedition at his own expense, lii the ardour of patriot¬ 
ism, therefore, he proposed his plans of discovery to the 
government of his native city ; but he had bfjen long 
absent from Genoa; his merit was unknown, and his 
proposals were rejected with contempt. Columbus next 
addressoil himself to the king of Portugal, who directe»i 
that his proposals should be examined. The merit of 
his ])lans was fully appreciated, but, by a shameful 
breach of good faith, the king resolved to execute them 
secretly without the knowledge of their aafhor. '’J'he 
pilot selecteil for the attempt, however, wf’it^‘d the 
ability to realise the designs of Columbus. ilnable 
to iKrect his vessel when out of sight of land, he was 
tossed for a long time, quite ignorant of his course, and 
with difiiculty regained the port. To justify his failure, 
he represeiitc<l Columbus as a visionary; and this gieat 
mail, shocked at the base injustice with which he had 
been treated, resolved to abandon Portugal fm cver.«> 

To obviate a similar breach of confidence for the 
future, Columbus now resolved to make overtures at the 
same time to the kings of Spain and England. He sent 
his brother Bartholomew to London, where he was well 
received; hut his negotiations were interrupted by the 
engagements which were in the mefui time entered into 
with the court of Spain. ' Christopher Columl/us left 
Lisbon secretly in the end of the year l'?84, and arrived 
at the port of Palos. Here he experienced the fate of 
all who are superior to their age, and failed to make 
himself understood by his contemporaries: he had to 
struggle with the weakest and most narrow-minded jirc- 
judiccs. Five whole years Lo remained at the court of 
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Spain without finding any encouragement. The tender 
intimac^ which he contracted with donna Beatrix En¬ 
rique/ of* Cordova, by whom lie had a son, Fernando, 
wdio afterwards wrote the history of his life, may have 
been the chief cause of his continuing so long in a 
country, where his abilities procured him so little con- 
sideratiof). In a fit of grief and dejection, caused by this 
unreasonable neglect, he determined on applying to the 
king of France. But at the moment when he was pre- 
parin^to quit Sjiain, one of his friends, named Marchena, 
who enjoyed some cjcdit w'ith queen Isabella, procured 
him the patronage of that princess. 'J'he negotiations 
W'cre accordingly resumed, but they again terminated 
Without success. On this occasion, how'ever, justice 
’was done to the superiority of his view's; only the re¬ 
ward which ho sti]nilated for himself in the eveiu of his 
succcms appeared to the court to be exces.sive. 

(\>lunil)ias, deejily dejected at the annihilation of all 
his h^ipas, and mortified at the ilistrust and coldne.ss 
A^ith ^vhich bis grand projects and .solid reasonings w'crc 
receiveil, determined to abandon the countiy in '^yhich 
he had met with so many di.sapjiointments ; but the 
queen, in the mean time, who w'us brouglit to ]>erceivU 
the great importance of the discoveries promisetl by Co- 
. luinbus, ^nd the dangers of abandoning those advantages 
to*anothfr jiow'cr, consented to defray from her jirivatc 
purse the charges of the expedition. A courier was 
>Ynt after ( olumbus: he w'as overtaken at the distance 
of two leagues from the camp of Santa Fe, wdiere the 
court then re.sidcd : he returned immediately wuth the 
messenger, the fear of disappoiritim.nt still agitating his 
breast. At length, after eight years spent in fruitless 
solicitations, with mimberl^*ss anxieties and disappoint¬ 
ments, he sunceeded|in his purpose; and the court of 
Spain resolved to send him with an expedition in search 
of the New World-. 

(In the 1 t)th of April, 14.92, were signed the articles 
of the agreement by which Christopher Cohiii&bus 
received from the crowrn of Spain the hereditary titles of 
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admiral and viceroy in all the scas^ lands, and islands 
which he shoiihl discover. On the 12th of May he 
proceeded to the port of I'alos, where the annanieiit was 
fitting out. 'I’hree vessels were chosen for the voyage: 
that of Ooluinbus was called the Santa Maria; the 
secoii{l, coininaiided by Alonzo Pinzon, was named the 
Pinta; and the third, under the comma.id of Yanez Pin- 
zon, the brother of the preceding, the Nin.^ Martin 
Pinzon, tlie youngest of the three brothers, was the /ilot 
of the Pinta. '^Ilie total number of men cmhaiked in 
the three vessels was ninety, accorditig to soifjc, or a 
hnnflre<l and twenty, according to others. 

On Friday, the tlnrd of August, 1 the expeditior 
sfiilcd. riiey directed their course to the Ck'inary islands, 
where they remained a little time. On the sixth of Sep¬ 
tember th(‘y left those islands; and that <lay may he regard- 
ctl as the first day of the most memorahle voyage which 
lias ever been umlertaken. The winds at first were light, 
there was sometimes a dead calm, and little way was'madi,': 
the seeond day the fleet lost sight of land, 'fhe companions 
of (\)lumhus, who were nowj advancing over the ocean, 
unable to conjecture the termination of their voyage, be¬ 
gan to feel astonished at tlie boldness of the enterpr’se. 
Many of them sighed, and gave way to tears, believing 
that they should never return. Columbus condoled them 
and insjiired them with neiv courage. On the e'levenili of 
Septc'inher, when they were a hundred and fifty leagues 
from theislandof Ferro, they found themasfofaship,wdiifh 
seemed to have been brought there by tlie current. ('olum- 
hua made daily observations on the meridian altitude of the 

' II 

sun: he marked the declination of the needle, and noted 
carefully the aspect of the lieavens, and all the pheno¬ 
mena of the ocean. On the fifteenth, three hundred 
leagues from the isle of Ferro, during a dead calm, they 
saw a fire-ball strike the sea, about five leagues ahead 
of the fleet. During the nijie diiys that they had been 
sailing without seeing any thing but the ocean and the 
sky, the winds had blown constantly from tlie east. The 
seamen, who had never before ventured so far from land. 
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fiii(Iin{z;*that the wind continued unfavourable fur their 
return^ that it would he inijiossible for them to 

reach Spam again. On the following ilay they saw some 
birds, vvhicli rcNived their hopes, sis they were thought, 
to he of a species w'hich never went more than twenty 
leagues from land. The sea soon after seemed covered 
uith nujft’ine plant.s, which had the a])pearaiice of being 
IK’C(muI) detached frojn the rocks on \\lnch tliey had 
grown ; and tJie men were convinced tliat land could not 
be fa^' On the eighteenth Alonzo Ihnzon, who 

sailed tliead, told C olumhus that he had seen a multi¬ 
tude of birds in tin* west, aiul that he thought he had 
discei ned land towards the north ; he wdslied to go in 
seaich of it ; hut ('olumhus, couNinced that he was mis¬ 
taken, ordered liim to hold on his course. They sounded 
liere wdth a hundred fathoms, ainl found no bottom. 

The sailors, finding that their liopes of seeijig land 
had not he^n realised, began to fei l diseouragetl, and to 
eonijiiaifi of being thus evj)Osi‘d in llie midst of the wide 
oeeaji far fiom every help. 

On the twentieth thty saw' birds coming froj^ the 
^Vest, ainl a whale; tlie siM w'as tliiekly covefcd with 
floating wec<ls : thest'indications of land re])ressed tlui.# 
murmurs for a time. On the iwenty-hjst, the wind, 

• Avliich h:4d hitherto been favourable, turned to the south¬ 
west, ailkl hl(‘w against thetn. 'J’he men, long since 
secretly disjuised for revolt, now' ciied out that the wind 
t'as fa\ourable to return to ICiiiope, and that it ought 
to he taken atlvantage of. (,'ohinihus tried to appease 
them, telling them tliat the.se w'cie only light breezes, 
V'liieh indicated tlie ])roNiinity of some land ; hut the 
discontentment increased, nolw ithstanding his argninonts 
and Venpinstrances, — and*the men at last tliicw' olf all 
suhordinatioiA They blanu‘d the king who had ordered 
the vojage, and persisted in their wish to return. Co¬ 
lumbus conducted him.self with uncommon jiriftlence: 
he encouraged some with assurances tliat land w^as not < 
far distant, and threatened others with the anger of* the 
king. Hut the foul winds grew more violent: the sea 
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becaTHC boisteroos; and it was inijiossilae to way 

to the "\V\*st: tliis delay, in accordance with tluvr wislies^ 
again appeased them. Birds were now seen every day, 
and some crabs were taken on the weeds tliat floated on 


the siirlace of the sea. 


\VhiIe the iniiuls of his crew 


were in stnne degiee tranqnilJiscil by these appearances, 
the admiral seized the op])ortunity resinning liis 
ooiiise towards tlu* AVest. Hut the trampiillit;, was only 
apparent ; the murmurs commenced again, and in ii ore 
threatening tones. The men eoUected into gro'Jijrt, and 
declareil loudly that they ha»l already done theiV duty, 
in adiancing further in the oeean than any one had 
ilone laTorc ; that ('olumhus wished to make tiiein tluv 
victims <»f his amhiti<ni; and while he proeiircd distinc¬ 
tion for himst'lf, cared little about the ilestrnetion lie 
entaileil on oiiiers. Some even iveiit so far as to ^irojiosc 
throwing him into the sea and then jeturning. (’olimi- 
bus knew the dangeis of his situation: he tiled evt'ry 
means of removing the discontentments of the meip: he 
representi'd to tlieni tlu‘ conseipiences of their disobedience 
if th<*y shonhl prevent linn fiom executing the commands 
of the king: he tiied (weiy argnmeiit of peisinyuon : he 
emmuTated to them all the indications (hat occurred 'if 


land, and assured them llnit ere long they should iind 
the ohji'ct of their search. 'The violence of the dis¬ 
content was giadually appeased ; hut their disrpiietnde 
and anxiety weic never wholly dissipated. 

On the tvventy-liftli of SejUemher, just as the suii wai’ 
setting, while ('olumhus was cngagcil in conveisation 
with A\uicz Ihnzoii, a voice cried out Hand, laud ! ” 
lie who gav'o tlie cry pointed out a dark mass in tlie 
south-w'est like an ksland, aliout twenty-live leagues dis¬ 
tant. All W'erc overjoyed; the men returned thanks to 
God, aiifl congratulated Columbus. He' immediately 
changed his course towards this appearance of land, and 
sailed jill niglit in the same ilirection. At day all eyes 
were turned to that quarter ; but the land which had 
caused so much joy had disanpeared, and they found 
that clouds had cheated them with the delusive vision. 
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'I’he course towards the West was again resumed to the 
general r^igret. Some suppose that C'oluinbus contrived 
this fttralagein to revive the sinking sjnrits of tlic men; 
but they soon relapsed into their despondency. Never-^ 
theless, the multitude of birds which they saw during 
the day, the [)ieces of wood which they picked up, and 
man> oflier symiuoms of land, ])re\ent('d them from 
^ving themselves up wholly to d('s]);iir. Cohimbiis, in 
the midst of so much uneasiness and dejection, preserved 
his iisna^ st^reniiy. 

On file first of ()etober he ea]eulate<l that lie was 
seven hundred and se^en le,igues t<» the west of the 
^.’anaiies. 'I'ln following »lay hopes wert kept .di^'e by 
the iiuleasing uiiinher of birds ; ami the vessels were 
surrounded with lislies. On the third nothing was seen, 
and the sailors began to imagine that they had passed 
some island. 'J'liev thought that the hiids which on 
the pieeechng da\ had eiossod tlnir (oinse must have 
l)e<“n^yassing fioin one island to another: and tliey 
wished to turn either to the light or to the left, to find 
tlie shores w'lueli they siijiposed to he iu thosi* diie#tions. 
Hut (ohimhiis ri'inaiiit'd immo\al)li‘, and held Ills 
htfl rso unifoiinly to the W'esi : he was aware thaf 
nothing luid ajijieared wir'eh could deteimiiie with eer- 
t:^Mty in^what direelioii he sliuuld find land. Ilis linn-. 
iiess I'vened among the men a spirit of levolt more 
formidahle than ever ; in ‘short, the tinu* was imvv conic 
\hen he was no longer master. Hut I’lovidence interposed 
in his belialf. <hi the lollow'ing day, the fourth of Oe- 
^toher, the symptoms of land increased, the birds flew 
so near the ships that a seaman killeil oiiew’ith a stone: 
liopus again revived. Oy the seventh, they thought 
tliat- land was visible on hoard the Santa Maiia, but it 
seemed covered witli clouds ; and after jiast disappoint- 
ment.s there w'as no sanguine expectation. The Nina, 
which was ahead, believed it to be really land, fired 
her guns, and iioisted her dags. 'J'he joy and excite- * 
ment was extreme in the wdiole fleet; but as they ad¬ 
vanced, tlic supjioscd land gradually grew less, and at 
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last totally disappeared from their view : their grief 
and despondency now returned. Yet immense flocks of 
birds continually hovered over their heads. Oolumbus 
said that he could discern son)c species that never fly far 
from land; and as he remarked that these all turned 
towards the south-west, he resolved to follow the same 
direction. He told his crew that he had never CApccted 
to find land before he had made seven I'cmdred and 
fifty leagues; and announced to them that the ii'»e was 
come when they should arrive at the object of«their 
wishes. 


On the eighth, the men caught about a dozen of birds 
of ditferent colours. Dining the night they saw luiinbers 
of them, small as well as large, all passing from north 
to south. iVt <la)’-l)ieak the flights \ver<‘ increased, and 
always in tlie same direelion. 'I’lie air was mneh cooler 
than it had been ii* tlie jireeeding {)art of the voyage, 
an<l wafted tlie vegetable smell by which seamen, can 
distinguish laud at a considerable distance. 'riie-»meii 
had been so often cbeated wdth false appearances tliut 
they »* erc now liecoine insensible to every thing tli.at 
could animate their courage, ( olinnbiis, by his.tiininess 
a.id address, had suppressed their revolts, but lu- had 
never lieen able to silence their luiirmurs, and was still 
afraid of ucav discontents. 


On the eleventh of October the indications of land 


became more and more certain. A reed <juite grieii 
floated by the vessi-1 ; and a little .after some kind of flsh 
ivere seen, which W'ere known to abound m the vicinity 
of rocks. The I’inta pickeil up the trunk of a bamboo 
and a plank rinlely carved. 'J'be Xina saw’ a branch of a 
tree w'lth berries on it. They sounded at sunset and 
^ found bottom, 'file wind was now iiiuqiial; and this last 
circumstance eoinpletely satisfled the mind of ('oluinhus 
‘tliat land was not far off. The crew assembled as usual 


for evening prayer. As soon as the service was concluded, 
C\)lumbus desired his people to return thanks to (Jod for 
having ])reserved them in so long and dangerous a voy¬ 
age, and assured them that the indications of land were 
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now tfto certain to be doubted. He recommended them to . 
look out carefully durinp: the night, for that they should 
surely discover land before the morning; and lie ])ro- 
inised a suit of velvet to whoever first descried it, inde¬ 
pendent of the pension of ten thousand maravedia which 
he was to receive from the king. About ten o'clock at 
night, tvhile C.^olumbus was sitting at tJic stern of his 
Vessel, he saw a light, and pointed it out to IVdro 
Gutieres: they botli called Sanchez de Segovia, the ar- 
inoui^T, but before he came it had ib’sappeared ; they 
saw ill nevertheless, return twice afterwards. At two 
o'clock after midnight, the Piuta, which was ahead, made 
th e signal of land. It was in the night of tht‘ eleventh of 
October, J after a voyage of thirty-five days, that 

the XcAv M'orld was discovered. The men longe<l impa¬ 
tiently for day: they Avished to feast their eyt's with the 
siglit of that land for which they had sighed so long, 
and win ell* the majority of them had ilespaired of ever 
seeing.* At length day broke, ami they enjoyed tin* 
*[)rqsp(?ct of hills and \'alleys clad in delicious verdure. 
The three vessels steered tow'ards it at sunrise.# 'Fho 
crew of j,lie Pinta, which preceded, cornnjeneed chanting 
%t^ie Tv Dvitm ; and all sincerely thanked IIea^en for tlA* 
success* of their voyage, 'fhey saw as they approached 
a numb«r of men collected on the shore. (Jolumbus ein- 
lUirked^H his cutter, with Alonzo and Yanez Pinzon, 
carrying the royal standard in liis hand. Tf!e moment he 
%ml all his crew set foot on land, they erected a crucifix, 
and prostrating themselves before it, with tears in their 
eyes thanked (wod for the goodness he had manifested to- 
* wards them. AYhcn Columbus rose he named the island 
Sun Su/vador, and took possession of it in the name of the 
king of. Spain, in the midst of the astonished natives, 
who .surromFdcd and surveyed him in silence. Imme¬ 
diately the (Jastilians proclaimctl him admiral and vice- * 
roy of the Indies, and swore obedience to him. The 
sense of the glory which they had acquired recalled them * 
to their duty, and they begged pardon of the admir^ for 
all the vexations they had cfiused him. 
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‘ The island which the Spaniards had discovered was 
called by the natives Guanahimi; hut it has sin^'e pre¬ 
served the name of San Salvador given to it hy Colum¬ 
bus. The natives appeared simple and inoffensive. At 
first they were astonished beyond measure at the fair 
complexion of the Spaniards, at their beards, and their 
ap])arel ; but in a short time they approached them with 
confidence, and were highly gratified at .e^'civing caps 
of different colours, beads, and other trifles. VV lu'ii the 
admind returned to his vessel some of tlion swam Kicer 
him, others paddled in their canoes^ and the sloop was 
quite surrounded with them. Both Jiicn and women 
were entirely naked. 'J"hey were ignorant of the use of 
iron, and catching hold of the Spanish swords by the 
blades, many of tlnan received slight woiinds. On the 
morrow they came ofi' to the fleet to exchange cotton for 
bea<ls and little trinkets. They had appended to their 
ears little [>lates of goki, which soon caught the atteiuion 
of the Spaniards. They were asked "where they got,'the 
gold; and they replied by sigjis and gestures, stietchiug 
out tluvr arms towards the south, to signify that it ca)ne 
from a eoimtry lying in that direction. <'ohimbus <lc- 
tcrmine<l to go in search of that country ; hut before 
lie left (luatiahaid he ascertained, by careful examiiia- 
tion, that the islands olFered no a<lvantages for establish¬ 
ing a colony : he kept on hoanl scvoi of the natives to 
scr\e as interpr(‘terF, 

The fleet holding its course towards the south, ilis- 
covered (Jouceptiou island, tlie islaiuls of berdiiiaud and 
Isabella, and many others in succession. The farther 
they advanced the more information they received re¬ 
specting the country abounding in gold. They learijed, 
also, that it was called Ctilui. Still continuing its' course 
to the south, the fleet j^assed between the litth' islands 
called Los Arenas and Los Miraporos, and descried on 
the twenty-seventh of October the coast of Cuba. The 
Spaniards sailed along the eastern half of the north coast 
of that island to its very extremity, but wlierever they at¬ 
tempted to land the natives took '.o flight; and it was with 
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great (pfficiilty that the Indian interpreters bronglit from 
Guanainyii Jbuiul means at length to converse with tlioin, 
and moderate their fears. Tlie interpreters learnej*- that 
some gold was found in (-nha, but that it was much 
more abundant in anotlier country fartl^or to the east. 

The unbounded riches wliieh the Spaniards imagined 
to be concealed in the newly-discovered countries in¬ 
flamed their cu])idity to such a degree, that they were 
no longer under tin' intiiuMice of any sentiment but that 
of gcik).* Alonzo l*inzon, the eominander of the I’inla, 
which fs^as the best sailer of the Heet, wishing to arrive 
first at the lutui of gold, crowded all sail, atnl was soon 
Jost sight of On the fifth of December (adunibus, bav- 
. ing now only two sbi[)s left, saile<l from the ea^tenl 
point of Cuba, ainl soon arrived at that rich country of 
which he [latl iecei\ed such encouraging accounts. It 
was callecj by the natives ITtult ; Columbus gave it the 
nahio of itisjmnwfn ; but the appellation of St. Domnnjo 
has ijii-rily pievailed. 'I’he '-hi[)s aiielnued at first in 
port St. Nicholas ; but finding ibe country bill thinly 
peopled, they proceeded along the norlhein coast, fUul at 
length ca-t ^ anchor at a liuU distance fioin the place 
^Jiere tin* town of (ape* Fran(<)is was siibseipu ntli^ 
built. 'I’he Spaniards f'ouinl it ivtrenu’ly dithhailt to 
coninnnrfcatc with tlu' natives, who took to lligiit, like 
those of Cuba, at the first apjiearance of the ships ; but 
a lucky accident sinhlcnlv I'hanged thef'r^disjiositionM. 
Tlie Spaniards saved an Indian whose canoe wms upset, 
and w^ho, but for ilieir assistance, must inevitably iiavc 
lieen rlrowned. He was takisi on lioard, treated w’ith 
the greatest kindness and attention, and then sent ashore. 
This,mail immeiliately aco,nainted bis (snintrymen with 
the treatment lie bad received ; confidence was soon 
established, and the peojilc flocked in numbers to the 
ships with fruits and other provisions. 'I’liey exchangeil 
their gold for bits of porcelain and glittering baubles of 
little or no value. '^Fhe jnince of the country, or Cat h/ue, 
as be w as called by his ju^ople, longed to see the strangers 
of whom lie liad received sucJi favourable accounts. 
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, Columbus treated him with distinction. This ^»rince 
was named Ctuacanagari: he was loaded with ornaments 
of gold, and informed the Spaniards that tlie metal 
which they admired .so much was found in a country 
situated farther to the east, called Cibao. (.‘olumhus, 
deceived by .some resejnblance of the names, believed at 
first that it wah Zipfi>iyu ; but he afterwards learned that 
Cibao was the name of a great mountain I’"' the centre of* 
the island, which towered above all tlie rest, i </!ninbiis 
visited the residence of the cacique: he was trcat^‘t^^^I*h 
every mark of honour, and contracted w'itli the ^native 
prince a friendsliip which continued ever afterwards un¬ 
diminished. 

The fleet now ])roccodo(l to'wards the cast, for the * 
pur]>ose of ajqiroaching the gold mines of C'ihao. On 
the twenty-foil lib of December, about ele\cii o'clock at 
night, just after Colundms had retired to rest,1iis vessel 
struck upon a reef, and notwitlntanding all '■his efforts 
to get lier ofl‘ she went over, and o])ened soon after¬ 
wards. lie escaped with all his crew on hoanl'" the * 
Nina. ^ Tlie eaciqnc immediately sent off hoat.s to assist 
the Spaniards, ordered his subjects to aiil them yi saving 
ti.eir effects, and inarkeil out a place in wdiieli tliey shoulib 
he ileposited. No theft was committed by the natives, 
who laboured with the greatest cheerfulness in cirrjing 
ashore whatever couUl be saved from the w'reck.‘ Ciiil- 
canagari hiin^.M’ came to console the admiral, lie told 
him in the course of his eoiiversatiou that his subjeett^' 
suffered much from the invasions of the Caribs, a fierce 
and strong pLople, who came by se.i, an<l that tbe natives 
of Haiti had fled from the {Spaniards at first, because ‘ 
they supposed that these strangers were as dangerous as 
the (’aribs. The admiral promised to defend liiiii 
against his enemies, and took this opportunity of ask- 
h ing permission to make a settlement on the island. To 
this jiroposal the cacique willingly consented, and a fort 
^was innnediately constructed of the limbers of the 
WTccvc. Columbus chose thirty-eight men to remain 
here, under the orders of Die^o tVArena. The fort. 
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whiclij received the name of /yrt was about . 

three leagues to the east of the site where Cape "I’own 
was afterwards foiindedj on the borders of a creek calli d at 
present the bay of (Jaracole. The admiral left provisions 
in the fort, articles to barter with tlie natives, and what¬ 
ever was necessary for its defence. lie then took leave 
of the friendly caciipic, with the promise to return soon. 

• On the fourth of January, 1 (’ohiinbus set sail, 
proceeding*; a little to the east in order to coin])lete the 
exauiiivition oF the north coast of the island, and on his 
wav i»et the Pinta near Monte ('hristo. lie affected to 
be satisfied with the excuses made by Alon/o Pin/on to 
explain his partinj^ comj)any. At length, on the sixteenth 
of January, the two ships ilirected their course 

for Spain. 'I’he weather was remarkably favourable at 
the conimeffceinent of the voyage ; but heavy gali’s came 
on whei^ tlie shi])s were near the Azores, and the Pinta 
w*as* a second tiine lost sight of. The admiral’', little 
ves^'l*vvas in the most imminent danger: the gale grow 
so.vidlent that L'olumbus himself now despaired of e\er 
reaching land : that which affected him most Tias the 
thonghuthat his discovery slioiild he hiiried wu'th him in 
liyie ocean : he adopted tlie only means that remained I'o 
preserve the memory of it: he wrote a brief aecouiit of 
his vowge on two leaves of paichment, and jnit each of 
Tliesc leaves into a cask that was carefully closed so as to 
be impel vious to the water: one of these was thrown 
^\erboard immediately, the other was allowed to remain 
on the deck to await the foumlering of the vessel. J5ut 
Providence interposed to save the life of this great man; 
the wind fell, and clanger disappc'ared. On the fifteenth 
of February tlie Azores were in sight, and soon after the 
veg^cd came to anchor at .^aint Mary^s, and w'as refitted. ^ 
After Iea\iffg the Azores another storm drove C’olumbns 
into the ’’J’agus ; and it w^as not till the fifteenth of March* 
that he reached the port of Palos, from which he had taken 
his dejiarture seven months and a half before, having iiP 
the mean time made a voyage wliicli will render his iiamc 
immortal. Alonzo Piiizon arrived about the same time 
at a northern j)ort of S^iaiii, and died a few days after. 
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Columbus was received at Palos with enthusiastic Joy. 
The bells rang, and the magistrates, accompanied .by 
all the respectable inhabitants, came down to &e shore 
to receive him on landing: they repeatedly testified 
their admiration at his having successfully achieved 
what all the world believed to be impossible. His jour¬ 
ney to court was a new triumph: people ran together 
from all parts to see tiie man who had accomplished* 
such extraordinary things. He made a public entry into 
Barcelona: the whole city came out to meet him^iy pro¬ 
cession. He walked in the midst of the Indianacwhom 
he had brought with him, and who were decked out in 
the faiihlon of their country. The fragments of gold 
and rarities which he had collected were carried before* 
him in open baskets: in this way he proceeded through 
an immense crowd to the palace. Ferdinand'and Isabella 
were seated on their throne awaiting his arrival: as soon 
as he appeared with his train they rose up. * d)o]uu)lMs 
threw himself on his knees ; but they commanded*him 
to be seated in their presence. He then procee<leA,Vith* 
the n^odesty and frankness of conscious merit, to give 
an account of his voyage, and of the discoveries he had 
Riade: he showed the Indians who attended him, 
the precious articles which he had brought FertlinanA, 
delighted beyond measure at the success of th? grand 
enterprise to which he had so slowly jieldwl hii^ asseifr, 
confirmed to^« dumbus all his privileges, and permitted 
him to join to the arms of his own family those of thyr 
kingdoms of Castile and Leon, with the emblems of his 
discoveries, and of the dignities resulting from them. 
Preparations were then ordered to be made for a second* 
expedition, to complete so auspicious a commencement. 
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